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T O 


HIS GRACE 


T H E 


Duke of MONTAGU, Oe. 


NY oN Friends having 
= | provai'd with me to 
publiſh the following 

Collection of Papers 
together, which have 
been written at different Times, 
and by Starts, purely for Amule- 
ment, to paſs away the Hours that 
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vi DEDICATION. 
a tedious Attendance on the fair, 
but empty Promiſes of great Men 
in Power, ha 4 rendered tireſome 
to the Mind. On reviewing the 
whole, I e ſome Time in 
Suſpence, whether ſuch a Miſcel- 
lany could properly and decently 
be addreſs d to a Perſon of your 
Grace's high Rank, and at laſt was 
determined by the following Mo- 


tives. 


That I had long aliens your | 
Grace took Delight 1n diſtinguiſh- | 
ing Virtue and Humanity 1 in oak 
Object that came in your Way, 
how Mean ſoever it was cloathed, 
or might be otherwiſe circum- 


franced. 


That your Grace conſtantly 
ſorm'd your Judgment, both ot 
\fen and T hings, from Realities, 


ard 
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and an upright” Intention, without 
Regard. to the Pomp, and often 
the Partiality of outward Appear- 
ances. 


That an univerſal Benevolence 
to Mankind, andetle particular 
Happineſs and Proſperity of your 
own Country, held the firſt Place 
in your Thoughts, and employ d 
the greateſt Share of your Atten- 
tion on all publick Occaſions. 


Theſe, my Lord, I own were 
the Motives that induced me with 
great Submiſſion to think, that your 
Grace would not be offended at my 
laying theſe ſew Exctciles of a 
plain, honeſt, and undiſguiſed 
Heart at your Feet; but rather 
that you would condeſcend to in- 
dulge me with this Opportunity 
of expretiing, in the beſt Manner 
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I am able, that dutiful and pro- 
found Reſpect with which Jam, 
| My Lord, 

Tour Graces humbly devoted, 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


W. Kei, 
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AN 


By Way of PREFACE, 


Cn the NATUUs E of a 


PUBLICK SPIRIT 


* 


uſe in order to gain cach 
other's Confidence and 
Eſteem, none ſems to be 


TT: F all the Arts that Men 
77 2 S 


more prevalent and ſucceſs- 
ful, than that of Flattery, whereby a 
Man is caitly perſſiaded to bulicye, cliat 


the World conceives the ſume good 


xii” fa E 8 SA Y. oz 
Opinion of his Conduct and Merit, as 
he himſelf does, when perhaps it is ſo 
far otherways, that thoſe very Perſons, 
who impoſe on him, entertain but con- 
temptible Ideas of that Vanity and Sell- 
Conceit, they take ſo much Pains to 
ſooth, only for their own Ends, which is 
readily perceived by every one but him, 
who, thus fond of Applauſe, is frequently 
made the Dupe both of Knayes and 
Fools. 

For this Purpoſe it is a common Prac- 
tice in publick Company to adorn the 
Character of the Man we would praiſe 
and extol, with the Epithet of a publick 
aid in order to raiſe in People's Minds 

ce amiable Idea of a noble Generoſity, 
a univerſal Benevolence, which ex- 
clude all Thought or Suſpicion of partial 
and 1cl{-interefted Views. It may there- 
ſore be worth while to examine more 
rarticularly wherein the true CizaraQter of 
a fublick Spirit conſiſts, and how it is 

properly 
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PUBLICK SPIRIT. xiii 
properly to be apply d to Men of different 
Ranks and Profeſlions. 


In general, a publick Spirit is a certain 
Principle in the Mind, flowing from the 
Condition of human Nature, which altho' 
it admits of many Degrees, and may be 
variouſly improved, according to a Man's 
Education, Capacity, and Profeſſion, yet 
the Seed of it muſt be born with him, 
and cannot be artificially acquired; far 
wherever it exiſts, it muſt and will appear 
in ſome Shape or other, without Regard 
to the Poverty, or other mean Circum- 
ſtances of the Party poſſeſſing it, and as 
we cannot juſtly exclude any one of the 
Species from exerciſing that Portion of 
public Spirit wherewith Kind Nature 
has indued him, to we may form the 
trueſt Judgment, both of ourſelves and 
others, by obſerving to what Degree, 
and in what Manner this moſt valuable 


Principle is expreſs'd in the different 
Actions and Conduct of human Life. 


By 
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By the Term public Spirit we are 
more particularly to underitand, that ge- 
nerous, but natural Affection of the Soul, 
which firſt inclines Man to Society, and 
then forcibly leads him to preter the pub- 
lick Good and Happineſs of that Society, 
to every private Advantage, or particular 
Enjoyment of his own, which is not per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the Peace, good 
Order, and Proſperity of the whole Com- 
munity. And wherever it appears, that 
a Man of any Capacity, Degree, or Pro- 
ſeſſion, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
acts contraryways, by ſecking in any one 
Inſtance his own Pleaſure and Advantage, 
at the Loſs, or pyeferable to the common 
Good of that Society to which he belongs, 
we may conclude he has no juſt Title to 
that noble Principle of a pulliel Spirit, 
which conſtantly maintains inch a Force 
and Dignity, as to reign ſuperior over all 
the other Affections of the Mind; ſtill 
acting boldly, without the leaſt Appre- 


hen{ton 
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henfion or Fear of any kind of Danger, 
even of Death itſelf. 


The meaneſt Plowman or Labourer 
can exert his Proportion of this great and 
original Principle, by an exact and careful 
Obedience to the Laws of his Country, 
cyer expreſſing a chearſul Readineſs, on 
all proper Occaſions, to venture his Life, 
and whatever is moſt dear to him, in the 
publick Service. 


The induſtrious Merchant has likewitc 
many Opportunities of diſplaying his 
Share of publick Spirit, by giving the Pre- 
ference to ſuch Branches of Commerce as 
ne knows to be moſt advantageous to the 
dublick Good; and not only avoiding, 
but diſdaining to be concern'd in any 
Tranſactions which may be hurtful to it, 
let the Profit in View be ever ſo conſider- 
able. 


It will become learned Men of all Pro- 
ſeſhons to maintain a great Share of this 
Principle, 


—— 
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Principle, by inculcating the Nature and 
abſolute Neceſſity of it into others, 
whereby ſuch as are not ſo prone by Na- 
ture to purſue it, will perhaps be in- 
fluenc'd by their good Inſtriictions, and 
the Shame or Remorle attend the con- 
trary Practice, to make choic- it. 


To execute the great and noble Pur- 
poſes of a true publick Spirit, is the moſt 
honourable Part of the Soldier's Character, 
which oſten very eminently diſtinguiſhes 
itſelf in the Conduct of thoſe who carry 
the chiei military Command, and whoſe 
Province it is to ſhine conſpicuouſly in 
the Exerciſe of this Virtue ; becauſe there 
cannot be any other juſt Foundation or 
Excuſe lor raiſing and keeping np a mili- 
tary Force, in a free Country, but the 
neceſſary Preſervation of publick Riyit 
and Liberty, from the Dangers of a so- 
reign Invaſton, or from an immediate In- 
ſurrection and Rebellion at Home. 


All 
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All the Knowledge and good Pa 


chat can be ſuppoſed in a Legiflator, muſt 


be enliven'd and directed by a publick 
Sprrit, or they will otherways become 
pernicious to the State, and ever pro- 


ductive of Diſcord, and all Sort of Miſ- 
chief. 


The Magiſtrate again has no other 
ule to walk by, being the legal Guar- 
q ian and Protector of the publik Intereſt, 
and of all thoſe who act in Conformity to 
it, ſo that there is no Office or Character 
in human Society, but what is affected by 
this Principle; and ſupports a Reputation 
proportionable to that Share of pnblicł 
Spirit, wherewith it is exerciſed and main» 
tained, | 


But above all, and in a more eminent 
Degree, the Fruits of a publick: Spirit are 
o be ſeen and felt in the Conduct of a 
Firſt Miniſter, who is intruſted with the 

chict 
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chief Direction of Affairs, both civil and 
military; and on the Uniformity of whoſe 
Practice, in every Branch of this ſublime 
Virtue, the Peace, Honour, Happiness, 
and Proſperity of the whole Society prin- 
cipally depend. For, as a good Prime 
NMiniſter will juſtly merit, and certainly 
receive a great Share of the Honour due to 
wiſe and ſucceſsful Meaſures, that have 
been projected, and duly executed, to the 
apparent Advantage and Reputation of 
the Commonwealth; fo a bad one, whoſe 
Meaſures have been ill concerted, and the 
Conſequences of them unfortunate, cannot 
poſſibly eſcape the Diſlike, and perhaps 
Cenſure, of thoſe whoſe Thoughts and 
Actions are chiefly govern'd by a true 
publick Spirit, which has no Reſpect to 
Perſons, in Caſcs where the Publick has 
either ſuffered a real Loſs, or is in immi- 
nent Danger of doing fo, by the unhappy 
Effects of weak or bad Counſels. 


When 
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When the pub/ick Spirit of a Man in 
great Authority | exerts itſelf for the 
good of Mankind, and the particular Ho- 
10ur and Happineſs of that Society who 
confide in his Virtue, it is impoſſible to 
orm a more amiable Character; nor can 
the moſt lofty and juſtifiable Ambition 
deſire a happier Situation to bring its 
greateſt Schemes to Perfection, Any 
Prince, who had the good Fortune to 
employ ſuch a Miniſter, would truely 
reign in the Affections of his People; 
which is certainly the moſt eligible Foun- 
dation, whereon a wiſe, ſucceſsful, and 
happy Adminiſtration could be raiſed. 
It may caſily be imagin'd, that a Man's 
Right or Pretenſion to Preferment with 
ſuch a Miniſter, would not be computed 
and meaſured according to his Wealth, or 
to the Bulk and Extent of that arbitrary 
Influence which is too commonly exerciſed 
by the Rich and Great, over the Poor 
and Ignorant; but rather by that Vro- 


po) tion 
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portion of public Spirit, which daily ap- 
pear'd in every Part of his Conduct, 
thereby qualify ing him to be intruſted with 
ſome Share of the common Intereſt, which 
will ever be dearer to a Man of ſuch a 
Behaviour, than any private Concern 
whatever, relating either to himfelf or 
his neareſt Friends. Theſe would be the 
only Means of Acceſs to the Fayour of a 
good Prince, ſerved by ſuch a Miniſter; 
from which it will be eaſier to conceive 
than expreſs the Figure a State would 
make under ſuch an Adminiſtration of 
Government. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be 
own'd' that Hiſtory affords very ſe Ori- 
ginals of this beautiful Picture, on which 
therefore we do not chuſe at this Time 
any farther to enlarge: But with reſpect 
to that Kind of publick Spirit, which 
ought to animate every Freeman in a li- 
mited, mix'd Government, where the 
People's Repreſentatives have a Share in 
the Legiſlature, it will be found chiefly 
to conſiſt in the carcful. Purſuit of a ſtrict- 


ly 
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[y virtuous and independent Conduct, to 
preyent the too frequent, but unhappy 
and pernicious Influence of Money and 
Preſerments, which, from the coyctous 
and partial Views of bad Miniſters, . may 
be continually applicd to the Corruption 
of Men's Morals, by rendering . them 
negligent, or leſs anxious for the Preſer- 
vation of that juſt and equal Ballance of 
Power ſettled by the legal Form of the 
Conſtitution,” on which the Rights of the 
Crown, and the Liberties of the People 
mutpally depend; Rights that will always 
be the great Concern and Care of a true 
publick Spirit, whole Ambition ever points 
to an impartial and juſtifiable Conduct, 
that can bear the niceſt Scrutiny and: *. 
ſpection; from which the virtuous Author 
not only enjoys unſpeakable Pleaſure in 
his own Mind, but is likewiſe ſure to 
receive the honourable Applauſe of by 
far the beſt and moſt valuable Part of his 
Fellow Citizens, who would chearfully 
undergo any Sort of Fatigue, and look 
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on reaſonable Taxes no otherwiſe than as 
voluntary Contributions, to ſupport an 
Adminiſtration of Government, that de- 
lighted in the Diſtribution of Juſtice, 
and in carrying on all Manner of Buſi- 


neſs with a brave, generous, and Fre 
2 80 


But on the other Hand, there is always 


ſuch an Antipathy between the Nature 


of a publick Spirit, and all thoſe covetous, 
ſelfiſh, and low Inclinations, which lead 


| Men into corrupt and mean Practices, 


that they are not compatible with each o- 
ther in the ſame Breaſt; fo that where 
the laſt prevails, there is but {mall Hopc 
of preſerving a competent Share of the 
other among the Generality of a free Peo- 
ple, until, by a ſhining Example at Court, 
and in Families of the firſt Rank and 
Fortune, a virtuous Conduct is not only 
eſteemed, but rewarded, and the contrary 
puniſh'd with Neglect and Contempt. To 


recommend which, it evidently appears 


Was 
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was the plain, honeſt Deſign of the ſol- 
lowing Papers, call'd The Citigen, that 
come now to be re- publiſh'd together, 
under the Favour and Protection of thoſe 
who are Lovers of Virtue, and deſire to 
promote the happy Effects of a true pub- 
lick Spirit; for notwithſtanding that the 
Citigen's cool and impartial Way of rea- 
ſoning may at this Time be unfaſhionable, 
when the impetuous Flame of Party Zeal 
which runs through the Kingdom has al- 
moſt every where uſurp'd the Name and 
Place of a publick Spirit; yet it is pre- 
ſumed, there will always be ſome of every 
Degree amongſt us, who, on Reflection, 


may draw very Grafuttory, and profitable 


— os from ſuch an open fair Way of 
Reaſoning, that probably will haye ſome 
Influence on the Conduct of future Times, 
when perhaps the very Names of thoſe 
formidable Partics and Factions, with their 
principal Leaders, who now make ſo much 
Noiſe, will be loſt in Oblivion; and when 
every Branch of the Conſtitution will be 


reſtored 
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reftored io its juſt Ballance, an which the I 

-Digni zof the Croivaf f the e 
Liberties of] the People," and the Happis. Wi 
neſs of the whole Nation will eyer truly | 
depend. ; 


THE 


Y Numb. r. 
The CITIZEN. 
OR, 


The Weexrty ConveRSATION of a 
Society of Loncon Merchants on Traact, 
and other Ful liet Affairs. 

. n 8 
FRTDAX, FEBRUARY 9, 1739. 

STE cody 1 WAS born and bred a plain 

8 8 CrT1zzwN of Lox nod; and after 

ESPE 2A having ſerved half the Time of 

my Apprenticeſhip with an emi- 

nent Turky Merchant, I went a- 
broad in my Maſter's Service to 
=. yr 17, where I ſtaid above 
three Years; and returning through Jraly and 

France, I ſpent ſome Time on the moſt polite 

Parts of Education. By that means I qualified 

myſelf to be admitted into the beſt Company, and 

to ſupport my Share of Converſation with a decent 

Eſteem. My Fortune was moderate, yet ſufficient 

to keep me from being a Slave to Buſineſs ; fo 

that my Application that * was voluntary, and 
ö not 


| 
| 
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not an Act of Neceſlity ; for I had a natural Aver 
ſion to all kind of Reſtraint, and could by no 
means reliſh the, Cuſtom of N regularly at 
Daily or Werkly Clubs, to ſmoak 


h hich-l d-migh 95 1 
the Time, which L imagin'd might be emplby' d to 
more uſeful and TIT Purpoles : What 85755 
of Time therefore I had to ſpare from a neceſſary 
Attendance on Buſineſs, I wanted to employ on 
ſach profitable Subjects as regarded the public In- 
tereſt of my Country, without any manner of At- 
tachment to partirular Perſons, or Party Views ; 
for tho' Iadored*Truth, and readity-acknowledg'd 
her Power on all Occaſions, yet I greatly reve- 
renced Humanity, or that kindly . 2a. in 
Nature which inclines us to make the ſame Allow- 
ances to other. People, which we never fail to claim 
as a Right to ourlelves. f 

Under theſe Circumſtances, and in this Frame 
of Mind, I formed to myſelf the Idea of an inde- 
pendent ſingle Life, that ſhould be animated with 
an univerſal Benevolence to Mankind, and the 
ſtrongeſt Affection imaginable to the public Good 
ot my own Country. But as I conceived thoſe two 
Principles could not be cultivated any other way, 


than by a frequent and free Commanication of 


Sentiments in a proper Society for Improvement, | 
apply'd myſelf for ſome time to find out a few Mer 
of different Characters and Profeſſions, yet natu- 
rally endued with the fame impartial Way of 
Thinking. 

The firſt Perſon I addreſs'd myſelf to on thi: 
Subject was Mr. Goodfellow, a Spaniſp Merchant, 
who having had much Experience in a Variety ot 
Buſineſs, and honourably maintain'd a fair Cha- 
racter under adverſe as well as good Fortune, was 
ſenſibly touch'd with the Spirit of my Deſign, and 
chearfully contributed his Aſſiſtance br carry ing it 
into Bxecution. 


The 
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The next Friend we apply'd to was Mr. Lane an 
Eaſt Country Merchant, whoſe large Dealings to 
Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark, had given him a 
thorough, Knowledge of the State of thoſe: Coun- 
tries, and of the Connexion in Trade between 
them and Grear 'Brirain; and we three ſoon 
agreed to introduce a few more, vis. Mr. Hef, a 
Barbadoes Merchant; Timothy Bond, a Virginia 
Factor; and Jonathan A good, a noted 'T'rader to 
New England ; to theſe we added Mr. Clinch an 
Attorney, a knowing, merry, and facetious Com- 

nion. 8 4-1 29m} os 
We firſt met all together on the 4th Day of laſt 
Wouember to dine at Pontack's, where we ſettled 
a few general Rules, without incroaching on the 
Inclinations and free Choice of any Member to do 
as he pleaſed. But as our Scheme was intended 
to improve the Underſtanding, by a free Inter- 
courſe of Thoughts in Converlation on all manner 
of uſeful Subjects, as well as that of Comtnerce, 


we judg'd it neceſſary to invite ſame Gentlemen 
of higher and more noted Characters to, viſit us 


frequently; and for this Purpoſe we deputed two 
of our Number to wait on my Lord Worthy, and 
on Mr. Freeborn and Mr. eldou, both Members 
of the Houſe of Commons, to acquaint them with 
the Nature of our Deſign ; which they all three fo 
well approv'd, as to promiſe they would attend 
our Meetings as often as more important Bufineſs 
would permit. In like manner we ſent two more 
of our Brethren to invite Dr. Mildman and Mr. 
Counſellor Pleadzvell, to join themielves! to our 
Society, which they chearfully conſented to; and 
from this Acceſſion of Strength we conceived many 
ſingular Aids and Advantages would flow. to the 
Company, whole Members were altogether above 
the Power of any partial Influence, their Society 

0 | B 2 | l being 
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being firmly united, and wholly animated by a ge- 
nerous and publick Spirit. 

We had no particular Days or appointed Time 
and Place to meer at, otherwiſe than by conſulting 
the Company each Opportunity, when and where it 
would be moſt convenient for them to meer next; 

ſo that we propoſed in Parliament-Time to con- 
vene at Feb ufter, Covent-Gardey, or about the 
Temple ; but moſt frequently near the Royal Ex- 
chanze : And as our Converſation was to be chiefly 
turn'd on National Trade, or on ſuch other Things 
as affected and related to the public Intereſt of 
Grear Britain, we recommended it to one ano— 
ther to read the Foreign News carefully, in order 
to obſerve on all material Tranſattions abroad, 
and the different Intereſts of the Furopean Na- 
tions compared with our own ; which would enable 
us to diſcourſe on, many Things that perhaps might 
become the Subject of Parliamentary Conſidera- 
tion, or at Jeaſt be under the Care of the Admini- 
ſtration, whoſe apparent Meaſures from time, to 
time we agreed to judge of with a decent Freedom, 
without touching on Per/czel, or any other in- 
diſcreet Reflections. And that our Converſation 
might be render'd uſeful to our Fellow Citizens, 
it was agreed to publiſh the ſame in a Paper to 
come out every Friday Morning, which ſhould 
contain the Company's Obſervations on Trad, 
and on all the material News from Abroad, which 
either immediately or conſequentially afſected the 
public Intereſt of Great Britain, to be filled up, 

as Occaſion offer'd, with a pertinent Account of 
ſuch Improvements as were Jail made in ſome 


uſeful Parts of Sience, or with ſuch Epiſtolary 
Correſpondence as treated of VHirtucus and Moral 
Subjects, tending to improve the Mixd, and en- 
gage the Paſſions on the Side of Juſtice, Inte- 
. grity and Humanity, from the Habitua Practice 


of 
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of which Virtues we can only hope to ſupport and 


preſerve Society. 
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| Crown:Tavern behind the Royal-Exchange, 
February ), 173879. * 


T was propos'd in à full Meeting by Mr. Gocd- 

fellow, Chairman for the Day, "That the Society 
ſhould freely give their Opinions concerning the 
preſent State of the Zririſh Commerce with $ary, 
and whether, in Cafe of any future Rupture with 
that Crown, the French could ſupply the Spa- 
niards with the ſame Variety of Commodities, 
and at as eaſy a Rate, as they now had them from 
Britain. To 

 Hereupon it was obſerved, that the Trade with. 
the Spaniſh Nation was of ſuch a, Nature as could 
not be abſolutely reſtrifted and confined to any one 
Kingdom or State, it being at this preſent Time 
the principal Fountain and Source from whence 
other Nations are ſupply'd with Bullion, which is 
the neceſſary Medium of all Commerce, and with 
which every one muſt therefore ſome how be 
ſerv'd in a certain Proportion, which they have an 
equitable Right to inſiſt on, agreeable to their Si- 
tuation, and other Circumſtances that ate eſſential 
to the Being of their Commonwealth; ſo that, as 
it was not to be ſuppoſed, that Zrirain in any 
Event could poſſibly Wally excluded from that 
Trade, fo neither was it to be . e that the 
Britiſh State would ever attempt totally to de- 
prive any other trading Nation of the Privilege of 
enjoying ſuch a Share of that Trade, as from the 
Circumſtance of Things, it could naturally and 
equitably claim: For that the juſt Balance of 
Power amongſt the European Nations might as 
effectually be broken = deſtroy'd, by an unjuſt 


3 and 
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and partial Monopoly of the Medium of Commercte, 
as by any — * State engroſſing to itſelf too 
large an Extent of Dominion, and other Branches 
of Power. But with reſpect to the Queſtion pro- 
poſed, Whether France could with the ſame Eaſe 
jupply Spain and the Weſt-1ndies, as Britain bas 
hicherto done, it was generally agreed it could not, 
in caſe any effectual Means could be uſed, to pre- 
vent the 1 — being furniſh'd with ſo great 
a Share of Britiſh and Iriſb Wool and Yarn as 
they now were; which was therefore look'd on 
to be an Affair of much greater Importance to- 
wards rendering the Britiſh Trade abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to Spain, than any Article of Commerce 
that can be negotiated with that Crown; and with 
reſpect to the illicit Trade, which no doubt is in 
tome Degree carried on by all the European Na- 
tions, who navigate their Ships to the Weſt- Indzes; 
it is wholly owing to the indiſcreet Conduct and 
weak Management of the & wh Government, 
who unqueſtionably might raiſe adouble, nay treble 
Advantage from the 2 Trade, yond 
what they do at preſent,” by laying aſide theix yio- 
lent and tyrannical Prohibitions, and in Place 
thereof, only impoſing ſuch an Indulto or Duty, 
as every trading Nation would be willing, and 
could well afford to pay; for to be ſure it is the In- 
tereſt of Spain, that their Subjects in America 
ſhould be plentifully ſu 7 with every Thing 
they want at the cheapeſt Rate, which an open 
Trade would infallibly procure ; and if by that 
Means the public Revende in Sain mult at the 
ame time be prodigioully increas' d, what more 

ould any wiſe and prudent Government deſire ?, 
But whether we ſuppoſe 4 Trade with the $p4- 


miſo Weſt-Tudies to be open, or altogether ſhut up, 
it is a moſt unjuſt Pretenſion for Sin to claim any 
ſort of Right to examine and ſearch the E 0 
Ships, 
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eſtabliſh'd between the 
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Ships, and to ſtop their Navigation ii, thoſe Seas, 
where. we actually poſſeſs 10 large an Extent of in- 
diſputable Dominion; for could any thing of this 
kind be-ſuffer'd, or even tacitly conceded to, on 
the lame Principles, the King of France might 
claim a'Right-of ſearching our Ships ii the yitiſh 
Channel, as we likewiſe might pretend to ſtop and 
examine the French Ships, and all others paſſing 
that way, under Colour of looking for contraband 
Goods, and conſequently ſeize ſuch. as had any of 
thoſe Commodities on board, which either Nation 
deem'd to be contraband, without any Regard to 
the Place from-whence they came, and whither 
they were, bound. Beſides, the whole Courle of 
Great. Britain's Trade to her own Colonies, as 
well as the quiet 5 of the Profits ſhe daily 
receives from theſe Plantations, depended on 
maintaining the undoubted Right her — po 
have to that Navigation; which therefore ought to 
be conſidered as a Point of much greater Impor- 
tance, than any Computation of the Loſſes ſuſtain d 
by the Dani Depredations, or che Want of any 

edula and Permiſſion for the annual Ship: The 
notorious and ſcandalous Miſmanagement whereof, 
has been the true Cauſe of all thole late Conteſts 
1 Great Britain and Spain with: reſpect to 

rade. | {19475 

It was obſerved on the News from F7ensa, that 


* 


notwithſtanding the 1 which ſeem'd to be 
mperial and French 
Courts, there was but very little Proſpect as yet of 
any ſudden Peace between the Emperor and the 
Turk; and that the Negotiations lately ſet on Foot 
to procure a Loan of Money for the Emperor, in- 
2 on France, advanced but ſlow ly. 

r. Lane was pleasd to inform the Society, 
that ſeyeral late Articles in the public News from 
Petersburgh and Conſtantinople, did not at all cor- 

3 5 B 4 ³ĩ reſpond 
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reſpond with the Merchants Advices from thoſe 
Parts, which gave no Expectation of any ſudden 
Breach likely to happen between the Porte and the 
Sophy of Perſia ; on the contrary, the Court of 
Nuſſia at this { ure ſeem'd heartily diſpos d to 
enter into any reaſonable Terms of Peace with the 
Turk ; and Se it was the unanimous Op1- 
nion ot the Company, that it would always be the 
true Intereſt of the Maritime Powers to keep the 
Turk in profound Peace with all his European 
Neighbours. 3 . 
The Operations of the French Miniſtry of late 
ſeem'd to be carried on in moſt Courts of Europe 
with ſuch Secrecy and Art, that it was difficult to 
penetrate into the Bottom of their Deſigns; how- 
ever, it was the Company's Opinion, that from the 
Zeal which France had all along ſhewn to ſecure 
the Prince of Salrsbach's quiet Succeſſion to the 
Duchies of Juliers and Bergues, meter with 
the propoſed Marriages of the two eldeſt Princeſſes 
of France with the Houſes of Bavariaand Saxony, 
it might well be apprehended, that France had 
no fincere Intentions to favour the Pragmatick 
Sanction; wherefore Fa e and the Maritime 
Powers cannot be too much on their Guard from 
being ſoothed into any Meaſures which may here- 
after prove fatal to the Proteſtant Intereſt, by ſut- 
fering France to get into her Hands an Over- 
Balance of Power. | 
The Negotiations between the Courts of Great 
Britain and Madrid, being at this Time under 
the Confideration of Parhament, none of the Com- 
pany inclined to enter into any particular Explana- 
tion about them. But in general it was believed, 
that France behind the Curtain intereſted herſe}t 
very much in the Management of thoſe Affairs, 
and that the Accompliſhment of the Queen of 
Sain's Views in {raly would have a * . 
nfluence 
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Influence at this Juncture on the Conduct of 
Spain. c on ate 
i was obſerved that the Republick of the Sven 
United Provinces: ſeem'd to labour under -Diffi- 
culties how to accommodate herſelſ to the various 
political Views of ſeveral great Powers, and to fa- 
vour her Commerce by keeping an exact Neutra- 
lity with them all: But as her greateſt Policy con- 
ſiſted in waiting for, and making the beſt Uſe of 
Events as they happened, it was uncertain how 
ſuddenly ſhe might be engag'd to act 2 very diffe- 
rent Part from what-ſhe ſeem d to do at preſent ; 
fog that Whatever Turn the Emperor's Affairs 
ſhould happen to take, it mult ſenſibly affect the 
Intereſts of that Re ablck: {1 r 
Mr. — inform'd the Society, that the Mer- 
chants at Home, as well as the Planters Abro id,; 
ſenübly felt the Damage that had been ſuſtained 
by the late Hurricanes in the et- Lidies, ubichi 
might ſerve to put us in mind, that unleſs we can 
ſpeedily procure ſome additional Strength, and 
other Helps that are · wanting in that Part of the 
Britiſh Dominions, we muſt inevitably expect ta 
Ic: every other Branch of the S r Lade, ex- 
cepting what appertains to the Ilame Conſumption, 
which tho” it be a great Convenlency, and pro- 
duces a confiderable Revenue to the Crown, yet it 
brings no ſolid Wealth home to the Nur ion, that 
be ing chiefly acquired by profitable Returns on our 
Exports. oy BE 
This Day's Converſation ended with an Obſer- 
vation, that in all the particular Accounts which 
had been tent from Bath and Friſol, of the Re- 
ception which theic Royal Higneſſes the Prince 
and Pyrinceß of Wales had met with in thoſe 
Parts, altho' the People every where expreſs' d a 
rſonal and very affectionate Eſleem tor their 
oyal Gueſts, yet in — ſo extremely — 
* 5 an 
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and obliging were, the Expreſſions and Conduct of 
their Royal Highns es, that it uniwerſfally inſpired 
Sentiments of Loyalty and Daty throughout the. 
whole Country, to his Majeſty s Royal, Perſon, 
Family, and Government ;, — * naturally ex- 
cited unfeigned and ſincere Wiſhes for a ſpeedy and 
happy Re-eſtabliſhment of perfect Unanimity and 
Concord amongſt all the illuſtrious Branches of the 
Royal Houſe. 
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Horn Tavern, Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter, Feb. 14. 


I ord Worthy having honour'd the 
Fo 8 Company with a Viſit after the Houſe 
hd MSI broke up, his Lordſhip defir'd the 
Gentlemen would give their Opinions 

concernins the 4 0 which Great 
Britain had to the Lands and Countries the at 
this Time poſſeſo d in America; for that in ſome 
of our Treaties with the Crown of Hain, there 
ſeem'd to be a few doubtful Expreſſions, which the 
Spaniſp Miniſters endeavour'd to explain, as if 
ſome fayourable Conceſſions had been made on the 
Part of Spain, by permitting us to enjoy our pre- 
ſent Poſſeſſions in America, on a Suppolition that 
all that Part of the World did, from a pretended 
Right of being the {rf Diſcoverers, belong to 


them, thereby exclu 


ing all other Nations from 

the Privilege of holding Lands there, otherwiſe 

than by Stealth or Permiſſion from that Crown. 
Hereupon it was obſerved to be univerſall 


| known by what mere Accident and Chance it fell 


our, that the Court of Caſtile had employ'd Chri- 
ſtophe/ 
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ſtopher Columbus, .a Genoeſe by Birth, on a Proje&t 


of diſcovering Lands to rhe Weſtward; and there- 
fore it cbald not de conceiy'd how this firſt Hiſco- 
very only of a few "Hands, could transfer” any 
Sort of Right to che Lands of "America, or 
indeed to any more than ſach as from time to time 
were occafionally diſcoter'd and conquer'd, or 
otherwiſe legally poſſeſs d, by the particular Power 
and Authority of the Crown of Suin; fo that the 
Pretenſions of Spain then, or at any time ſince, to 
an abſolute and univerſal Dominion over America, 
were — chimerica], ani den no rea) Foan- 
dation in the Nature of "Fhings; and conſtquenly 
could not be conceded to or allow'd as the Baſis 
and Ground-work of any Treaty between the Crown 
of Spain and other Sovereign States, and more eſ- 
N with the King of Britain, whoſe: Royal 

nceſtor Henry the VIIth, King of ieee in 

7 0 


the Year 1495, not only gave full Power gta 
his own Subjefts, Sebaſtian Cabot by Name, 
make ' Diſcoveries Weſt ward, but alſo bs Aid C4 
bot actually proceeded on a Voyage for that Pur- 
oſe, and tm the Month of June, 1496, had the 
ood Fortune to fall in with the Harbour of F. 
hn in Newfoundland, and from thence | ſaid 
along the Exft Coaſt of Anerica, from 55 Degrees 
of North Latitude to the Shoar of Horida, and uſed 
the Pormality to rake Poſſeſſion thereof in the 
Name of the King of England, at a 'Vime when 


Columbus, and the firſt Adventurers from Hain, 


had neither enqair'd after, fer, or touch un 
that Part of the American Continent, which has 


ever fince been juſtly claimed, and is now; with 


the free Conſent of the Natives, peaceably fertled 

W by the Engliſh Nation. 
is being agreed to be a fair and undeniable 

Stare of the 2 e, it was conceived, that no Words 


'» Expreſſions in any of our Freaties with” Gain, 
| "01 Which 
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wich might be conſtrued to im ſuch a. Con- 


ceſſion as above-mention'd, could be pertinently 
apply'd to the Engliſh, as they were not only the 
Diſcoverers, but the firſt Chriſtian Profeſſors of 
their own American Plantations ;, and therefore 
that ſuch Words or Expreſſions could be of no Uſe 
towards clearing up and further aſcertaining any of 
the 7 6 Rights there. But indeed with re- 
ſpect to the Spaniſp Settlement at S. Augaſtin on 
ha Coaſt of Hlorida, which is not only in Point of 
Time poſterior to the above original and un- 
Links Rights of the Crown of England, but 
likewiſe to the actual Pofleſſion in conſequence of 
that Right, which was taken by hy e 
betÞ's: Authority in the Year 1584, by p a 
large Colony in the Centre of that Continent call'd 
Virginia, whoſe Bounds were then underſtood to 
extend Southward to Florida, Northward to Cape 
Breron, and Weſtward to the Su, Sea ; it was 
allow'd, that ſuch Expreſſions in a Treaty between 
Britain and Spain might poſſibly be interpreted 
in favour of IO to Spain the quiet Poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ſaid Settlement at Sr. Auguſtin ; ſo 
that by Virtue of ſuch Words in our Treaties with 
that Crown, the Spaniards might probably be 
jallifed in their inſiſting to have a- reaſonable 
H041gry fix d to preſerve their People at Sr. Au 
ein from any Infults or Encroachments of the 
#1.71/þ now ſcated in their Neighbourhood in 
Sui Carolina, to the Sourhward of Georgia: 
And ihe Company judged it to be very reaſonable, 
that, in a proper way, ſomething might be done to 
quiet the Spamards in their Poſſeſſion of Sr. Au- 
Kuſtin, and all to the Southward of that Continent ; 
but ſtill with a due Regard to pre/erve in ire the 
Rights of the Breriſo Subjecis, who are actually at 
this Time ſettled upon, and poſſels'd of the River 
S. Juan, and to all the Noithward thereof. 
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It was ſurther-ſaid, that if a fair Enquiry was to 
be made of the Titles by which Exgland, Spain, 
France, or any other European Nation holds the 
Lands which. they re ſpectively at this Time poſſeſs 
in. America, there are but two Kinds of Title that 
can be / juſtifiably. maintain'd, v/z. either Conqueſt 
in a Jawſul War, or Purchaſe by the ſee Con- 


ſent of the Natives and original Proprietors. And 


as to the Legality of that cruel War, wherein the 
Spaniards conquer d the Empires of Mexico and 
Peru, and on which alone their preſent Title to 
the Dominion. of thoſe Countries is founded, the 
Company apprehended it would be no eaſy Task 
to reconcile many Particulars in that Story with the 
unchangeable Principles of Juſtice, Equity and 
Honour; ſo that whatever Flaws or Imperfections 
may poſlibly. be found in other Nations Titles to 
their American Settlements, Spain ought in all 
Reaſon and Conſcience to be filent on that Head, 
and reſt contented with quietly enjoying what ſhe 
already poſſeſſes; for it ſeems to be too late in 
Time to endeavour to paſs upon the World ſuch a 
Title as an imaginary Gifr from the Biſhop of 
Rome; or at leaſt ſhe: cannot expect, that ſuch a 
Pretenſion will bear Weight in any Treaty ſhe can 
propoſe to make with a Sovereigy and Judependent 
Proteſtant Power. 

With reſpect to the Nature of that Title which 
Great Britain claims to her Plantations in _Ame- 
rica, it wis obſerved, that beſides her indiſputable 
Pretenſion to the A 1 and Poſſeſion of 
thoſe Lands before my ad been ſeen or touch'd 
by any other Chriſtian People, as above ſet forth, 
it can evidently be made appear, from the parti- 
cular Hittory of each ot the Zririſh Colonies, and 
from the innumerable Zrearies and Contracts 
which now 1:bfiſt between the Zxzliſp Govern- 
ments aud the native Indians, that the ſeveral 
Grants 
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Grants from the Crown of England have been 
every where ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd by a fair 
Purchaſe from, and with the free Conſem and 
Good-we1ll of, the original and rightful Proprie- 
tors: A Title, which in the Opinion of all un- 
- prejudic'd and reaſonable Men, muſt be eſteem'd 
vaſtly preferable to that of ſuch a 1 as the 
Spaniards claim over a harmleſs and inoffenſive 
Multitude of poor ignorant Heathens. To con- 
deſcend, therefore, and ſubmit, that the i ndubita- 
ble and clear Right which the Crown of Britain 
has to the Engliſh American Settlements ſhould 
be called into Diſpute by any Authority or Pre- 
tenſion from the . of Spain, ſeems to be 
quite out of the Queſtion, and altogether as un- 
juſtifiable, as if SHain, by Virtue of ſome ancient 
ed of Gift from one of the Popes, was to claim 
the Kingdom of 1reland, the Dominion of ales, 
or any other Part of the Bri7ifþ Ifles ; than which 
nothing could be more filly an ridiculous. But as 
this grand Affair, wherein both the APE and 
Honour of the Britiſh Hate were fo immediately 
concern'd, lay at this Time under the wiſe Con- 
fideration aud Judgment of a Hritiſ King and 
Parliament, the Com any ſeem'd to be tho- 
roughly ſatisfy'd and affur'd; that the ſafeſt and 
. moſt honourable Meaſures would infallibly be 
taken to ſecure our Lawſu} Poſſeſſions, as well as 
Rights and Properties in America, agreeable to 
the Honour and Dignity of the Britiſh Crown, and 
the Welfare and Proſperity of the «role Nation. 
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: The Suth-wweft Boundary of the Province of Caro- 
lina, on the Coaſt of Florida, particularly deſcri- 
bed and aſcertained. 


HE late Convention between the Pleni- 
1} =o Cn of Great Britain and Spain 
»1 aving been publiſhed fince the la 
Meeting of this — it gave riſe to 

a Freedom of Converſation on that Sub- 
ject ; wherein it was obſerved, That as it did not 
4 5 that any material, or valuable Conceſſions 
had been made on either Side, we might be well 
aſſured, there was no eſſential Point as yet given 
up, ſo that no Time was elapſed to prevent Great 
Hirche from inſiſting, with the Advice and Aſſiſ- 
tance of her Parliament, on fuch Things, with re- 
ſpect to the Freedom of her Navigation, and the 

oundaries of the Province of Caroliza towards 
the South-weſt, as ſhall be adjudged to be agree- 
able to her unqueſtionable Rights, ſupported by the 
Law of Nations, and the moſt impartial Conſtruc- 
tion that could be put on the ſeveral Trearies ſub- 
ſiſting between the two Crowns, 

As to the Freedom of Navigation, whereby the 
Britiſh Ships in the American Seas are ſuppoſed 
to be free For ny ſearched or interrupred by 
the Authority of the Crown of Spain, or of any o- 
ther foreign Power whatever : It had been already 
ſpoke to, and fully confidered at the firſt Meeting 
of this Society (See Numb. 1.) and doubtleſs it 
would ever be eſteemed a Point of ſuch Importance 
to this Nation, that it could not in the Ieaſt Ar- 


ticle be departed from, much leſs given up, on any 
Pretence 


4 
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Pretence that r e ariſe or be ſuggeſted; 
in which Light the C 

ways be tinderſtood by every Honeſt and true Bri- 
40. b ; 


mpany believed it would al- 


But with reſpect to the Limits of Carolina on 


the Coaſt of Horida, which in our laſt (Numb. 2.) 
was ſaid to extend to the $uthward of Georgia, 
it may be of Ule to enter into a more particular 
Account of that Matter, and'in pe pag, . of the 
original Right which Great Britain 

by Sebaſtian Cavor's firſt Diſcovery in the Near 
1496, to explain the South-weſt Boundary of the 
Province of Carolina, which is very particularly 
deſcribed by a royal Charter or Grant — King 
Charles Il, in the 15th Year of his Reign, reciting 
a former Grant from the ſaid King Charles in .the 
i5th Year of his Rep to the fame Lords Propri- 
etors, wherein we find theſe Words, vis. | 
* Whereas by our Letters Patents bearing Date 


ad acquired 


the four and twentieth Day of March, in the 
15th Year of our Reign, We were gracioully 
leaſed to grant unto, c. We. Cc. all that 
rovince, Territory, or Tract of Ground called 


Carolina, ſituate, lying, and being within our 


Dominions of America, extending from the 
North End of the Illand called Luke Land, 
which lieth in the Southern Virginia Seas, and 
within fix and thirty Degrees of the Northern 
Latitude, and to the Weſt as far as the Sourh 
Sas, and lo reſpectively as far as the River Mas- 
thias, which. bordereth upon the Coaſt of Florida, 
and within che and thirty Degrees of the Ner- 
thern Latitude, and fo Weſt, in a direct Line, 
as far as the Cui, HH]: Now know ye, that at 
the unble Requeſt of the ſaid Grantees, in the 
aforeiaid Let ers Patents named, and as a further 
Mark of our eſpecial Tavour towards them, We 
are graciouſly pleaſed to enlarge our ſaid Grant 

© unto 
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unto them, according to the Bounds and Limits 
« hereafter” ſpecified; and in Favvur to the pious 
and noble Purpoſe of the ſaid, c. Cc. Ec. 


their Heirs and Aſſigns, We do give and grant 


Hall that Province, Territory, and Fract of Ground, 
© ſituate; lying, and being within our Dominions 
© of America aforeſaid, extending North and 
Meſtævard as far as the North Bad of Cuniruck 
© River, or Gullet, upon a ſtreight Weſterly Line 
© to Myonołe Creek, which lies within or about the 
Degree of Thirty-ſix and Thirty Minutes of 
« Northern Latitude, and ſo Meſt, in a direct Line, 
© as far as the South Seas, and South and Meſtauard 


© as far as the Degree of Twenty- nine incluſive of 


* Northern Latitude, and fo Weſt, in a direct 
Line, as far as the South Seas: | 


And, as a further Proof that the Lands of Cares | 


lizz, bounded as in the befote-rectted Grant, were 
taken out of, and diſmembred from what was be- 


fore that Time underſtood to be the Eugliſb Do- 


minion on that Continent, we find in the latter 
Part of the ſaid royal Grant the following Words, 
And our further Pleaſure is, and by theſe Pre- 

© ſents, for Us, our Heirs, and-Succeflors, We do 
grant unto the ſaid, S. Sc. O. their: Meits 
* arid Aſſigns, and to the Tenants and Inhabitants 
* of the {aid Province or Territory, both preſent 
* and' to come, and to every of them, That the 
ſaid Province or Territory, and the "Tenants and 
* Inhabitants thereof, ſhall not from henceforth be 
held or reputed any Amber or Part of any 
Colony whatſoever in America or elſewhere, 
nov tranſported or made, or hereafter to be tranſ- 
ported or made, nor ſhall be depending gn, or 
' ſubject to their Government in any thing; bat be 
5 {ſeparated and divided from the ſame, 
. ä W 251 
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From the expreſs Words of theſe very ſtrong and 
diſtint Clauſes in the above recited. Charter, it 
was interred by the Company, that the intended 
Plenipotentiaries on the Behalf of Great Britain, 
who ate to meet in order to ſettle Matters with 
thoſe of Spain, would find themſelves perempto- 
rily tied down and obliged to inſiſt, that the juſti- 
fiable Boundary of Carolina to the Sonthward, 
is the 7enty-ninth Degree. of Northern Lati 
tude incluſive, or to the, Zexnning of the ; Z<ver 
ry-eighth Degree; whereas Georgia extends only 
to the moſt Southerly Branch of the River Altar 
Hama, which does not reach beyond the t hirtieil 
Degree of North Latitude: So that as Carolina, 
by a poſterior Grant from the Crown of Great 
Britain, was diſmembered from, and taken out of 
the antient Dominion of Virginia; in like manner, 
ſince theſe Lands have, by a Purchaſe with publick 
Money, fallen into the Hands of the Crown, and 
were at the ſame time confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment to his preſent Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſ- 
ſors, Georgia, by a late royal Grant of the ſame 
kind has been taken out of, and ſeparated from the 
provincial Government of Carolina. ; 

Mr. Weſt obſerved, that the Matters now in Diſ- 
Mute between Grear Britain and Spain, did not 
eem to be of ſo intricate a Nature, but that if 
both Parties were fincerely diſpoſed, they might 
be ſoon adjuſted ; and 9 — he 2 it 
would be very extraordinary, if under the frivo- 
lous Pretence of beſtowing a great deal of Time 
on ſuch a Negotiation, the Spaniards ſhould take 
upon them to go on with their Captures in the 
Weſt-Tadies, and daily to interrupt the Courſe ot 
the Trade of Great Brisa with her own Plan- 
tations; to prevent which, he doubted not, 1t 
would be thought reaſonable to expect, as a Fal. 
tive Preliminary, that Sain ſhould, in the Inte- 

rim, 
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ng im, defift from purſuing the Courſe of her Depre- 
" W105 on the Britiſh Subjects, and that every 
ſoch Act of Violence, during the Continuance of 
ke intended Negoriation, ought to be underſtood 
ad treated as an actual Declaration of War, but 
the Company being generally of Opinion, that the 
Wiſdom of a Bririſh Parliament would certainly 
nterpoſe e to pre vent any future Injuries 
of that K ind, all further Argument on the Subject 
x this Time was ſuſpended. | 
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Ne 4. FRI DAT, Marcn 2. 1739. 


. March 1. 
HIS Day's Converſation was opened wich 
+ reading the following Terter, directed 79" 
the Citi sen. | 


© Gentlemen, 
O UR late Explanation of Great Bri- 
trains 2 4 to her American Planta- 
ions, and your particular Deſcription 
of Carolina, proving that the South- 
zreft Boundary extends to the Beginning of the 
:$th Degree of Northern Latitude, has been. 
very acceptable to many, and to myſelf in parti- 
cular, who am intereſted by a late Purchaſe of a 
conſiderable Track of Land in that Province, on- 
the North Side of the River, oppoſite to the 
Town of Savanah in Georgia. 
© As is was the Countenance given by the Crown 
| to the Settlement of Georgia, and the repeated 
© Sums of Money, which have been granted by 
© Parliament to ſupport it, that ar 2 me 
* and others to 111 ap Lands, and make Pur- 
© chaſes 


— 
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ſupported Settlement as that of Georgia, would 
be a ſafe Barrier and Protection from either a 


© en{ae, 


that have been made to the Southward of Port 
. Royal, and in the Precinct of Georgia, at a very 


chaſes in that Part of the Country, unto which 
we conceived that ſuch an increaſing and well. 


Spaniſh or Indian Enemy; it cannot but give u 
the utmoſt Concern, to be alarmed with Appre- 
henſions, that any Part of Carolina ro the Sur. 
ward of Georgia, is in Danger of being 97e 
and given up to Spain! An Event which, in all 
Probability, muſt be attended with. the following 1 T 


Conſequences, vis. Part 


© 1. As ſoon as Spain, by any Conde ſñon from I the! 


Britain, has obtained the Poſſeſſion of any Lands Ill the 


on the Norrh Side of the River St. Juan, it N or 
will- neceſſarily oblige the adjacent Indian Na- I tis 
tions, (at this Time in League with, and under I No 
the Protection of the Engliſh) to relinquiſh that I anc 
Intereſt, and to depend on the Spaniards, or the I V. 
French, both for Trade and Protection. Cr 
* 2. The valuable Provinces of Carolina and I fre 
Georgia, which are truly Frontiers between the I fir 
French and Spaniſh Settlements, and all the reſt I b. 


of the Engliſb Colonies on that Continent, would I ar 


be thereby continually expoſed, and greatly weak- In 
ened by the Loſs of the Dydian Trade, and ſuch I a 
a 3 of thoſe Countries as mult certainly 


3. To give 2 a Right, of which this Nation 
0 


has been 4 d above One hundred and fifty 
Tears, and ro relinquiſh all the Improvements 


large Expence of publick Money appropriated 


by Parliament for that Purpoſe, will not only 


reflect Diſhonour on the State, but prove very 


c 
C. 


detrimental to our Trade in general, and may 

pany leave behind ir the Sting of a laſting 
proach on the ZBrizifſh Name. 

8988 Theſe, 
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© Theſe, Gentlemen, are our melancholy Ap- 
prehenſions at this Time; of which your, gepane 


ind impartial Sentiments will highly oblige ma- 


Iny honeſt well-meaning Perſons, beſides him, 


who 15, | 1 N f 
Nur hearty IVell-wifher,,. 
* and moſt humble Servant, 
*AMERICUus, 


The Company having maturely conſidered, the 
Particulars repreſented in the foregoing Letter, 
they were unanimouſly of Opinion, that, <pirhout 
the Conſent of Parliament, 1t was not aGicable, 
or at leaſt 4e, for any Ai niſter and Plenipoten- 
tiary to conſent that any Parr of Caroliua on the 
North Side of St. ꝓuan's River ſhould be yielded 
and given up to Spain, by any Negotiation: or 
Treaty that could be concluded between the two 
Crowns; for that the fame having been purchaſed 
from the Lords Proprietors by the King, and con- 
firmed to bis Majelty, his Retr, and Succeilars, 
by A of Parliament, it could not be alienated, 
and given a7 y to Foreigners, by any lefſer Autho- 
rity than that whereby it is now Held: And as long 
as the whole Province of Carolina (of which Geor- 
gia is but a ſmall Part) continues to be thus ſecured 
under the Authority of Parliament, there was no 
Room to think that the Inhabitants could poſſibly 
loſe any of their Poſſeſſions to the Norrhward of 
the River St. 7427 : Nor, indeed, that any Part 
of Carolina, within the Tewenty-nimch Degree of 
Latitude, and ro rhe Northrward, could warranta- 
bly be made the Subject of any Negotiation, or 
Treaty, ſince no Right to the ſame could be le- 
gally transferred from the preſent Poſſeſſors, but 
by an Act of Parliament to be made for that Pur- 
poſe, which, it was thought, could hardly be ob- 
tained at this critical Juncture, when the whole 
Nation 
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Nation was intent on having a ſuitable Reparatic 

made to her Honour, for the Injuries ſhe had fa E 
fered of late Years from Syain. And that there. C 
fore, as well for theſe Reaſons, as from the WII b. 


dom and Reſolution of the Gentlemen in the auÞ '* 


miniſtration, it was to be hoped, that the A pre. Mm 
henſions of our Correſpondent would be found Þ 
groundleſs. 
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Ne 5. FRIDAY, Marcng9, 1739. 


Obſervations en our Sugar Trade. r 


RK. %, from the Chair, recommende: l 
I IS it to the Company, to take into ther ( 
2 Conſideration the preſent State of th: 
2 Zr :itifh Sugar Trade, and to give thei: 
Sentiments freely on the mot prope: 
Means that could be uſed to prevent it from beine 
entirely loſt. 

Mr. good ſpoke firſt; and when he had ful); 
explained the ſytercourſe in Trade, and conle 
quently the Connection of Intereſt which mult d 
Neceflity ſubſiſt between the Z2rizi/p Sugar Colv 
nies, and thoſe on the Continent of America, he 
mentioned, with Regret, how unaccountably the x 
Sugar Planters, and their Agents here, had been | 

| 


made Dupes of, by their Application to Parliament 
a few Years ago, to prohibit all fort of Correſpun 


* 


dence between the Continent and the Foreigr 
Plantations in the J/eſt-Tndies ; he appealed t 
the Opinions of ſuch of thoſe Gentlemen as were 
preſent, whether they had found, from Expe 
rience, that the Law then obtained in their J.. 
vour, had anſwered the Ends they were unwari' 


cd 


ſtop in any 
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led in to expect from it, and if they had not Wande 
GR by this time to epprevengs that they had 


been artfully put on that Scent, in order to divert 


them from thinking of ſome other natural and 
more effectual Means to reheve them from thoſe 
K® Burdens and Hardſhips, which they had but too 
| juſt Reaſon to complain of, although not as yet' in 
the leaſt removed. PORT MAE 


Mr. Weſt acknowledg'd that the Sugar Colonies 
had received no manner of Advantage or Relief 


| from the Act mentipned, which was now found by 


Experience to be of ſuch Nature, as that it could 
not be executed; and therefore he ſo far agreed 
with Mr. Agood, that ſome Regulation of a diffe- 
rent K ind was ſtill ng to anſwer the Purpoſes 
intended by that Act; and in truth, that was the 
Reaſon that induced him ro move the Company 
ſeriouſly to examine the Matter. 8 

It was agreed that the Sygnrs brought from the 
French . were generally not of ſo good a 
Quality as thoſe made by the Exgliſb; but then 
the French did more than compenſate that Diffe- 
rence, by the Lowneſs of the Price for which they 
could afford to ſell their Sugars in the Europeas 
Market, and this was conceived chiefly to proceed 
from two Cauſes, vis. 

1. That the Lands made uſe of by the Frexch, 
not being fo much worn out, as Farbadoes and 
the Leeward Hands, they were able to raiſe a 
larger Proportion of middling Sugar with fewer 
Hands, and at a much leſs Expence, than the Bug- 
liſh did theirs. 

2. That the French had Oy to carry their 
Sugar directly to Market, without being obliged to 

Part of France, and to make uſe of a 


double Navigation, which the Engliſh, at a very 


great Expence both of Money and Time, were 
vbliged to perform, 


As 
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As to the 600 it was conceived there was no 
other Remedy, but that the Britiſh State ſhould 


be watchful to lay hold of the firſt good Opportu- 
nity to extend its Poſſeſſion of Sugar A e in the 


Weſt Indies, either by ſettling ſome other rich and 
uninhabited Iſlands, or otherwiſe obtaining, by 
Treaty or Conquelt, ſome convenient Addition of 
Soil for carrying on the Planting of Sugar-Canes to 
Advantage. 

But for the /econd, it was of the laſt Importance 
to the very Being of that Trade; and yet ſuch 
Difficulties occurred as gave but little 7715 of 
ſucceeding in any Attempt that could be made to 
redreſs it: For, as a large Revenue to the Crow 
was raiſed on the Home Conſumption of Sugars in 
Great Britain, we were apt to be ſo jealous of 
the leaſt Diminution of that Fund, that the na- 
tional Profit, which can only ariſe from a large 
Exportation of that Commodity to Foreign Coun- 
tries, was not ſo much regarded, as, perhaps, it ought 
to be; and this was more to be regretted, becaule, 
it Gentlegien concern'd in the Conduct and Ma- 
nagement of thoſe Affairs would but take the 
Trouble to examine into the true State of the Calc, 
it would be an eaſy Matter to find proper Means 
for improving ſuch an uſeful Branch of national 
Trade, without leflening that Branch of the pub- 
lick Revenue which aroſe from the Home Con- 
ſumption of Sugar; and it was the Opinion of all 
the Company, that unleſs ſomething of that kind 
was ſpeedily thought on and executed, the French 
would infallibly cut us out of that vaJuable Part of 
our Commerce with the European Nations. 

It was obſerved by ſome Members, That the 
Sugars produced in the Iſland of Jamaica were, 
from the Richneſs of Soil, of a better Rind, and 
yielded more to the Refiner and Manufacturer than 
thoſe of the other Iflands, and that nevertheleſs 
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great Quantities of good Land in Zamora fill 
continued to le waſte and uncultivated ; for which 
tyvo Reaſons were given, vis. | 

1. Some of the molt opulent Planters were per- 
mitted to hold large Tracks of Land in mag, 
which, from the Diſcouragements they met with 
in the Sugar Trade, were not half cultivated. 

2. From the very low Price which, of late, Sa- 
gar has been ſold for in Eyugland, there was no 
Encouragement for yew Hands to go over to - 
naica, or, indeed, any where elle to follow that 
Buſineſs. 

But, if our Sugar Planters, under a proper Re- 
zulation, were permitted to ſnip t1eic Sugars d:- 
rectly for the beſt Market, without bein obli ed 
0 loxd them firſt in Nyitaiv, it was believed that 
molt of the Obſtructions which that Trade now 
iboured under, would evaniſh; and the Company 
d not foreſee any reaſonable Objection that could 
be made to the granting of ſuch a Privilege; tor 
though they ſuppoſed that ſome of the J# eft- 
lia Fattors in London might be induced, from 
elf-intereſted Views, to oppole it with all their 
vrength, yet the Method they commonly uſed 
with the Pleers in their Accounts of Sale, made 
their Partiality fo obvious, that it was not imagin'd 
ney could potfiblyÞrevail in fruſtrating a Regula- 
non which ſo evidently tended to the *Publick In- 
erelt and Benefit of Great Brirain ; for as there 
ald then be a much larger Exportation of Sugars 
%o Foreign Parts, to the Nzriou's Profit, fo there 
wald not be4uch a Glut of that Commodity at 
Home ; which of Confequence wo:ld raiſe the 
Price, and thereby render the Duty more ſup— 
Mrtable to the Owner: Moreover, it would I:ke- 
ile enable the Planter Abroad more eatily to aſ- 
vid thoſe conſiderable Profits commonly charged 
a his Tactors Accounts: So that on a fair an im- 
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partial Examination of every Circumſtance, whe. 
ther with regard to Public or Private Intereſt, i 
was hoped the Parliament might be induced to 
conſider it as an Affair of very great Importance to 
the Trade of this Nation. 
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Ne 6. FRIDAY, MARcH 16, 1739. 
| To the Author of Taz CITIZEN. 


I WILL not take upon me to quellion 
the Validity of that Intelligence, which 
Mr. Laue has been pleaſed to commu: 
nicate to your Society, from Conſtanti- 
nople, and Petersburgh ;z yet you mul: 
give me leave to be ſorry, if it ſhould prove {© 
true, as you ſeem to believe it: Since I hare 


ſome Reaſons, (and ſubmit them, if you pleaſe, | 


to your Reflection) for diſapproving the Opinion 
of your Company,. Hat it will always l. 
rhe: Intereſt of the Maritime Powers to Reep tle 


Turk in profound Peace, with his Netzhbours d 


1 
Chriſtendom. | 
On the contrary, (with Reſerve of that Dete- 


rence I would pay to ſo numerous, and well. 


choſen an Aſſembly) I had ſtrongly perſuaded my: 


ſelf, that the very Rever/e of this Maxim, was mol 
uſeful, and fit & Great Britain.—And, in 
particular, that to mediate a Peace berween the 
Ortoman Empire and Ruſſia, is the moſt probable 
of impolitick Expedients for diſturbing our Peat, 

in theſe Kingdoms, 
It is not from a Love of Contradiction, but 
with a View to moderate the ill Effects of 4 
rrors, 


Power, are ſuperior to Thoſe of other Empires in 
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Errors, among a People accumſtom'd to receive 
2nd propagate them, that I oppoſe my own 
Thoughts againſt thoſe of a Body of Gentlemen, 
But Z7uth pays no Homage to Number If it did, 
what a bleſſed Conſtitution were Theirs, whoſe 
Liege-Lord 1s Majority ! 

Let us firſt conſider Ruſſia with Regard to 
Herſelf ; and, next, with Reſpect to Great 2ri- 
ran. 

Her natural Advantages, for extending her 


Europe. 

Her Extent, in mere Meaſure of Land, is beyond 
ll Proportion the Largeſt : Even equalling All the 
other Dominions of Europe conjointly. | 

Her Situation is, both naturally and 1 
the ſafeſt Naturally, becauſe much leſs ap- 
proachable, by an Army of adequate Enemies : 
And politically, becauſe neighbour'd within reach- 
able Diſtance, by no Power that is a Match tor 
Her own. 

Her Government is unlimited Monarchy. As 

r Reſolutions are therefore more bold, Their 

ecution is Jeſs flow and incumber'd. 

Her People are abſtemious and hardy; and De- 
ſpiſers of Death, beyond Thoſe of any Nation 
| think I may ſay, either antient, or modern. 

Her Armies are recruitable, to a Degree beyond 
Meaſure or End; for ſhe aſſumes into that Service 
dependent Nations, of inexhauſtible Tarrary; as 
good natural Soldiers as any in the World, and 
loon made fit to incorporate among the national 
Troops, by the Diſcipline that 1s taught 'them in 
Ruſſia. | 

The Revenues of this Monarchy are infinite, 
and improveable to an Extent beyond e e 
becauſe the People, having been accuſtom'd, 
trom Time immemorial, to Monopolies in the 

2 Crown, 
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Crown, of the moſt conſiderable Branches of 
Produce, ſubmit, without Murmuring, to Impoſi- 
tions, which could not be attempted 1n any of the 
other Dominions of Europe, without hazarding a 
Subverſion of Government. 

As to the Growth of her Empire by Ser, ſhe has 
within Herſelf All the ſeveral Materials which are 
collected, for the Service of other States, from re- 
mote, and ſometimes hoſtile Dominion he 
has Hitch, Far, Oak, Firr, Hemp, ſine Ii on, 
Salt-petre (All the Stores and Supporters of 
War) Self dependent, and incredibly 1 

She has vaſt, deep, inland Rivers, which ex- 
tend Navigation from One End of her Empire to 
the Other. She has inacceſſible Harbours, and 
Decks of the boldeſt and nobleſt Invention, for ſe— 
curing and exerciſing her Fleets; which, from the 
Aids in the foregoing Article, ſhe can build at the 
molt moderate Expences. 

Add, that in caſe of a Maritime War, She has 
Iittle or no Foreign Commerce, whereby to ſuffer 
Depredation or Captures; while the Nations de- 
pending on Trade, would be in Danger of a * 
in their Vitals. For, having no Call but Am; tor 
her Mariners, ſhe would cover the Sea with her 
Capers ; and thele ſhe would propoſe to maintain, 
without Charge to herlelt, from the Plunder of 
Others.—The natural Conſequence of this, (w:th 
Regard to a trafficking Enemy) would, in a War 
of Continuance, be a general Stagnation of 'I'rade, 
and Decay of their beſt Manufactares. Hence J1t- 
contents would infallibly follow: Then Infurrec- 
tions, and open Rebellion. Z#xci/es roo,—and 
Custom, the Funds for Support of Keſiſtance, 
would tail, by the Ruin of Trade, in ſuch a pre- 
datory War as I ſpeak of; where the Enemy is (by 
Land) too remote, and too ſtrong io be dealt 
with; and (by Sea) too wide-ſpread, and _ 

ay 100, 
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ble; yet expands itſelf, within, to an 
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died, to be oppoſed either with Fleets, or with 
Squadrons; only ſnatching up our Mercantile 
Runners ; while (on his own Part) purſuing no 
Trade, he would be ſure to afford no Repriſals. 
But, though from natural Obſtacles, (ſuch as 
Defarts, frozen Seas, or impracticable Foreſts, and 
Mountains, intervening) 1t would be a Difficulty 
hardly farmountable, for Any warlike and power- 
ful Nation of Europe, and for Fazlan! eſpecially 
—to invade the Dominions of Ruſſia, The R= 


Fans, on the other Hand, would be ſure to find 


England more open.—And, becauſe our Defence, 
in our Fl-e7s, may be objected as a ſutficient Secu- 
rity againſt an Attempt of that Nature, it may be 
of Uſe juſt to touch a ſlight Hint, that relates but 
to one dangerous Entrance, of many, on a Side 
that may poſhbly deſerve to be guarded, hereafter, 
with a Care, that ſeems hitherto to have been ei- 
ther unthought-of, or neglected. 

Almoſt oppoſite to the $S-und, there are Havens 
(in Stortand) which Nature ſeems to have formed. 
for Reception, and Security of Hees. One, in 
rticular, (I do not think it proper to name it) is 
e fineſt, perhaps, in the Ifland.—!t is beyond all 
Denial the el; that is, - moſt capable of being 
ſtrongly defended, were it to be fortified, either 
by Ourſelves—or an Enemy. For, it is ſcarce 


more than Piſtol-ſhot over at its Iintrance ;—be- 


twixt Rocks that are (almoſt) e impregna— 
tent, and 


wich a full Depth of Water, that are hardly any 
where elſe to be met with; and has a Bottom the 


cleaneſt in the World, and moſt proper for An- 


chorage. 

Suppoſe it were practicable for an Enemy (and 
why ſhould it not, fince 'tis open ?) to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo inviting a Haven, with a Body of ten 
or twelve Thouſand well-armed, and well-diſct- 
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lined Soldiers. Let us weigh a few of the terri- 
le Conſequences. 

They might ſecure themſelves nd Any ſu- 
perior Attempts from the Sea—Elſe how are our 
own Ships laid up, with the Safety we conclude 
them poſſeſſed of, in our Harbours of Port/month, 
Chatham, and Plymouth? Neither of which, 
except the laſt, can compare, as to natural Strength, 
with the Haven I am in this Place confidering. 

They might, perhaps not unreaſonably, expett, 
upon Declarations they could not fail to be fur- 
niſhed with (adapted with the cuſtomary Artifice 
to the ſuppos'd Diſaffection they weeks: promiſe 
themſelves a Support from) to be joined by no 
contemptible B of Natives: Many more, to 
imagine the leaſt, than could be wanted for Guides 
—to ſay nothing of Auxiliaries. 

J don't know what may be thought by our ſan- 
guine Preſumers in Politicks, but I ſhould be apt 
to conclude, both from Reaſon, and the Examples 
in Hiſtory, that when a powerful Army was 
landed at one End of an Iſland - ſo ſecur d againſt 
Attempts from without, and ſo ſtrengthened b 
Malecontents from within,—nothing human, 1 
the probable Courſe of Succeſſes, could prevent 
them from marching on, at their Will, to the 
other. | 

And, to ſhew that there is nothing Chimerical 
in a Suppoſition that the Ruſſians (were not the 
maniſeſt Forecaſt of our Miniſters a Reſource to be 
always rely'd on) might, if made Enemies, by the 
Fate of ſome future Event, take Adyantage of the 


open Condition wherein the preſent Renown of 
our Arms, and the: Weakneſs of Faction among us, 
very [afely permit ſuch a Haven to lie, —let it be 
remember d how cuſtomary it has been, as well 
for the great Ships, as the Gallies, of that formi- 
dable Nation, to take on board ten, fitteen, or 

twenty 
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twenty Thouſand of her Soldiers; and navigate 
the Baltick, from one End to the other, under the 
rational and unexceptionable Pretence of exerciſing 
both her Land and Sea Forces. | 

In one of theſe Summer Reviews, what (but 
God, and the Spirit he ſo viſibly breathes on our 
Councils) could hinder their paſſing either through 
the Belts, or the Sound; and, croſſing ſudden] 
to the Port we have our Eye on, ſeize, and Biff 
it, impregnably, almoſt as ſoon as a Courier could 
bring us News of the Purpoſe they came with ?— 
what Sea Strength have we, ſtation'd along the 
whole Eaſtern Coaſt of the Ifland : And as to out 
more prompt 2 Army, very dreadful, no 
Doubt, it muſt be confeſs'd, and will be found! — 
but no Man who 1s a Judge of our Military Eſta— 
bl:iſhment, who conſiders the Length of the 
March, the Divifion, and Diſtance, ot the Troops, 
with the Danger of leaving (at ſuch a Conjuncture) 
the Places wherein their Stay might be necellary, 
will imagine it poſſible, that any Body ot thute 
Forces could be ſoon enough ready, 2 looking 
ſuch an Enemy in the Face as we ſpeak of. 
And, now, that we may bring home theſe Re- 
flections to the Matter immediately before us,. — 
fince ſuch were our Danger from Ruſſia, in caſe of 
a Quarrel, will it not be worth while to obviate 
all Proſpects that may bring it upon us? 

While the Seat of that Empire continues in the 


North, it is certain its Views will be Nor7herly : - 


In which Cale, fo many vigilant Councils as have 
purpoſely been eſtabliſh'd for enlarging their na- 
tional Intereſt, cannot long be kept blind to their 
Loſs in the Balance of Trade, while they permit 
themſelves to lie under the Neceſſity of purchaſing 
their expenſive Conſumption, (for Example, of 
Tobacco, and Sugar) from England. 
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If, under Influence of ſome new Light of Re- 
fiection, they ſhould mediate to /ertle Colonies of 
rhcir own in America; and That too more near, 
and more fatal to c, than we could think it our 
Intereſt to ſuffer ;— Ve muſt either ſubmit, and b 
acquieſcing in the Growth of zhei7 Colonies, lol 
a Profit that is the Support of our own; or, we 
muſt oppoſe their new Settlements in their In- 
fancy, and by Effect of that Step, draw on, as an 
unavoidable Conſequence, the Reſentment and 
Hoſtility of their Mother Country in Europe. 

See here, a very obvious, and, ſooner or later, 
a certain Foundation for that political Pique, 
which may teach Ru//ia to think it her Intereſt to 
weaken our preſent Capacity of reſtraining the 
Growth of her Empire. 

What is then to be done, for Prevention of this 
probable Evil 'i—There is one (and perhaps but 
cue) generous Method of doing it: And it is, by 
receding from the Miſtaſte you have approv'd in 
our Politicks—and, in Place of promoting pacific 
Dilpoſitions betwixt Ruſſia and Turkey, ule the 
utmoſt of our Skill and our Power to infla me and 
puſh forward Hoſtilities; till the Rujſians, if pol- 
üble, might reſtore the Greek Empire to Chriſten 
dom; and ſeat themſelves at Conſtantinople inſtead 
of at Petersburgh. 

Such a Change in the Seat of their Power would 
neceſſitate a Change in their Proſpects —New Ad- 
vantages would lie open to their Ambition, from 
eaſier Conqueſts to be made, and Improvements 
in their Trade, to be look'd for toward the warmer 
and more generous Climates on the Banks ot the 
Hlack Sea, and the Caſpian. And when once 
Corſtantineple were become the Capital City ot 
the Ryuſdn Dominions, they would conſider Pe- 

teriburg/, and its chilly Dependencies in the l- 
zick, but as a Back-Dour, toward a Part of the 
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World, againſt which if they ſecur'd but their 
Frontier, it would be all that their Diſtance could 
ſort with. 
And thus, by our ſeaſonably contributing to 
an Increaſe of her Strength in the Way {he pur ſues 
it at pre ſent, we remove our own Danger for eve;— 
Nay, we open to ourſelves, and our Poſterity, new 
— noble Enlargements of Commerce, in Coun— 
tries where while the Tyurk holds Poſſeſſion, we 
can have Room but for very narrow Advantages. 

On the contrary, if under deluſive, feeble Proſ- 

Cts of Peace, we ſhould, by preventing an Ex- 
ulſion of Mahbometan Inſults, from Europe, hold 
the Center of Ru/Nan Dominion too near us, it 
will, in the Nature of Things, be impoſſible to 
evade ſuch a claſhing of in exeſts, as muſt give 
Birth to never-ending Diſputes, and involve us in 
numberleſs Dangers. | 

I would have been fuller, and plainer, upon 
many of the foregoing Particulars, but had Regard 
to the Length of your Paper.—l hope the Gentle- 
men of your Club will indulge me their Pardon; 
lince, if I had the Misfortune to differ, in this 
ſingle Inſtance, from what they have been pleaſed 
to declare as their Opinion, 1 have ofter'd, at leaſt, 
ſome of the Reaſons, whereby J am milled in my 
Judgment. I am, Six, 

Yeurs, Ec. 
BRITOPHILUVs. 
The nervous and ſtrong Manner in which our 


| worthy Correſpondent Britehilus has been pleaſed 


to offer his Objections to the Sentiments-of this 
Society, with reſpect to Peace and War between the 
Rufſian and Ottoman Firnpues, having been conſi- 
cered with due Attention by all the Company; they 
grate fully acknowledge rhe Favonr done them, by 
ſetting a Matterof that Importance, in ſo clear a Light: 
And, on a Sappoſition that theſe Eaſtern Climates 
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would, in a ſhort Time, have the ſame Effect on ti 
the RuFans, as they have had on the Turks and [1 
other warlike Nations, who have lived under their 00 
Influence, by rendering the People indolent, luxu- © 
rious, and flothful, the Company do entirely co- te 
incide with Zrirophilus's Sentiments : But if other- e 
wiſe, as they apprehend, the vigilant and enter- I "* 
priſing Spirit, which of late has appeared in the It! 
Government of Ruſfia, ſhould, on ſuch an Event, en 
exert itſelf in the Improvement of rich Manufac- b. 
tures and other Branches of Trade, which thoſe + 
fruitful Climates would readily afford, they doubt 1 
very much whether the maritime Powers, and Hri- be 
tain eſpecially, would find any real Intereſt or Ad- n 
vantage in the ſuppoſed Extention of the Ruſſian In 
Dominions : Which, with great Deference, they th 
tuhmit to the Conſideration of our judicious Cor- || 
reſpondent. 


| No 7. FRIp A, MARCH 23, 1739. 


On the Importance of the Britiſh Plantations, and N 
the Practice of impreſſing Seamen. 


l was obſerved by Mr. Agood, that 
above one half of the SL1ppirg, which 8. 


generally lay between Landon-bridge  .. 
and Zlack-wwall, except the Colliers and ne 
Cooling Veſſels, were American-built, ſ , 

and employed in the Trade to and from the Bri- N . 
riſþ Plantations, which was an ocular Demonſtra- — 
tion of the Importance of the American Planta- < 
tions to Britain, and of the vaſt Increaſe of Ship- NF +: 
ping and Seamen they continually produced. of 


This led the Company into ſome uſeful Reflec- 
tion 
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tions on ſeveral Things tending to the Service and 
[mprovement of the royal Navy ; which was to be 
conſidered as the great Bulwark and principal Se- 
curity of the Z2ririſh State, either as a Protection 
to its Commerce, or as the only folid Detence that 
could be depended on, againſt the Attacks of a fo- 
reign Enemy in any Caſe whatſoever; and al- 
though it was agreed to be abſolutely neceſſary on 
every Occaſion, that the Navy, at any Rate, ſhould 
er mann'd with good Seamen, yet the 
Cuſtom of iſſuing arbitrary M arrauts to imprels 
Men for the Sea Service, was thought not only to 
be inconfiſtent with our Laws, but altogether un- 


neceſſary, and a great Diſcouragement for able Sea; 
men to enter into the publick Service; tor, beſides 
the "ay En of n a poor Man, at a Mi- 


nute's Warning, away from his Wiſe and Children, 
who have nothing elſe but his Labour to ſubſiſt on 
from Day to Day, the Method lately uſed, of im- 
preſſing Men in the Spring, and diſmiſſing them 
again towards the Beginning of Winter, when they 
have little or no Opportunity to be employed in 
the Merchant-ſervice, but muſt lie four or five 
Months on Expence at home, is ſo intolerable a 
Grievance, that it cannot fail to ſowre the Minds 
of the ſea-faring People, and give them an Aver- 
hon to a Service wherein they are treated with ſo 
much Cruelty and Neglect. | 

To avoid this injuſtifiable Severity cn the poor 
Sailors, and the Clamour which it muſt of Neceſſuy 
create, it was believed that every good Subject 
who put a juſt Value on Liberty, and fincerely 
wiſhed his Country's Welfare, would be We be 
to ſee a good Scheme execuced for enregiſtering 
our Seamen, allowing each Man, when there was 
no Occaſion for them, ſo much per Ain. on Con- 
dition that he voluntarily came in, if at home, to 
offer his Service to the Publick And, if a Sum of 
n 5 
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fitty or a hundred Thouſand Pounds per Ann 


was ſo employed, it is certain we ſhould have no 


Occaſion to make uſe of any Impreſſment, nor 


would there be Want of good Seamen to fit out a 
Fleet for any Service in a very ſhort Time. 

An Expence of this Sort, which ſeems to be 
eſlentiz] to the continual Safety and Being of the 


Government, can by no Means be term'd needleſs 


or extravagant; on the contrary, it will be juſtly 
found more uſeful and neceſſary than many larger 
Sums, which are daily applied to Things of much 
ieſs Moment to the Honour and Intereſt of the 
Nation : And moreover, all the Arguments that 


can be made uſe of on the behalf of ſupporting a 


ſufficient Eſtabliſhment of Land-Forces in Great 
Britain, will every one of them conclude, with 
much greater Force, in Favour of an ample Pro- 
viſion to encourage the Seamen, and to keep them 
at home from entering into foreign Service, as too 
many have done of late: For, whether we regard 
the Honour and Dignity of the State, the Peare 
and Quiet of the Realm, or the continual Safety 
of the King's ſacred Perſon and Government from 
all Dangers either at home or abroad; it is on 
the Condition of the Navy, and the Hearts, a 
well as the Hands of our Seamen, that we are 
chiefly to depend. 

It was further obſerved, that under a Conftitu- 
tion like that of Grear Britain, where the railing 
ot Money for publick Uſes wholly depended on 
the voluntary Kee Gift of the People themſelves, 
it would be of great Moment to the Govern- 
ment, always to preſerve the Love and Aﬀections 
of the Generality of the Commons, by caretully 
providing for the Nouriſhment and Eaſe of all 
lach as were conſtantly employed, either in the 
enriching, or defending and protecting the Com- 
monwealth; for although Civil Power is moe 

the 
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the Production of At than Nature, yet thoſe 
Means of governing a free P will ever be 
moſt ſucceſ ful, which ſeem to be moſt natural, 
or where ſuch Artifice, as is abſolutely neceſſary 
to be uſed, is leaſt perceived and feli by the Ge- 
nerality, whoſe Sentiments, when they come to be 
united and diſtinctly known, ought to carry great 
Weight in the Councils' of the State, 


N28, Fripay, MARCH 30, 1739, 


Ny ſome Artificers in France excel thoſe of rhe 
ſame Kind in Great Britain. 


R. eldone took Notice of the vaſt Pro- 
Bl ey greſs, which, only within theſe laſt forty 
F or fifty Years, had been made by the 
: French Nation, in their”foreign Com- 
m2rce, as well as in many curious Manufactures, 
ſuch as Embroideries, Silks, Tapeſtry, and all 
Manner of Toys, wherein they n to excel 
both in reſpect to the Quality and Cheapneſs of 
thoſe Sort of Commodities, notwithſtanding that 
the Artificers of other Countries, and eſpecially in 
Great Britain, were known to be equally good, 
if not better than thoſe of France; beſides, the 
Liberty of the Subject in Hritai n, and the natural 
Freedom of the Government, ſeem'd to be better 
calculated for the Encouragement of Tradeſmen, 
than the arbitrary Power veſted in the Crown of 
France. 

To this Mr. Freeborn replied, That, according 
to his Apprehenſion of the Matter, the Improve- 
ment of ſome ManufaQures did not ſo much de- 
pend on the Liberty of the Subject, and the free 
Conſtitution of the Government, as on the parti- 
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cular Encouragement given by the Liberality and 
Bounty of the Crown, enforced by the Practice of 
the Court, in promoting the Uſe of them: and, 
to confirm this Opinion, he obſerved, That the 

reat Improvements, which had been made in the 

rench Manufactures above-mentioned, were whol- 
ly owing to the wiſe Bounty and great Liberality 
of their Monarch Jews XIV, who not only wore 
the Manufactures of France himſelf, but obliged 
every one that came to Court to follow his Ex- 
ample, and gave ſuch Force to his Edicts for that 
Purpoſe, as effectually anſwered the propoſed 
bad: Moreover, this enterprizing Prince, not- 
withſtanding his expenfive Wars, and the bad 
State of his Finances, moſt prudently ered 
many Academies and Schools, at a very great Ex- 
pence, for the cultivating and improving the diffe- 
rent Genii, which appeared amongſt his Subjects, 
and particularly one for Sculpture, and all manner 
of Drawing, where young People, without any 
Expence to themſelves, or their Friends, were 
taught to deſign, and, confequently, to ap rhat 
Faculty of the Imagination to embelliſh and ſet 
off thoſe Manufactures and Branches of Art, in 
which it was intended they ſhould be educated and 
brought up; whereas our Artificers in 2ritain, 
although equally good, if not more perfect, with 
regard to the FxzAnels of any manual Operation, 
than the French, yet not having been inſtructed 
when young, in the Art of Deſigning, whereby 
they could only acquire that Elegancy of Taſte in 
thoſe Sort of Things, wherein the French excel; 


it follows, that a ſenſible Difference muſt appear, 


when the ManufaQures of both Nations, which 
depend on that Kind of Knowledge, come to be 
compared, 5 

My Lord Vorthy obſerved, That in a French 
Book, called the Dictionaire de Commerce, there 


were 
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were many remarkable Inſtances of the Encourage- 
ment given by Lewis XIV to the Manufactures of 
France ; and that the Perſons ſucceſsfully employ- 
ed during that Reign in promoting Trade, had 
obtained from the ſaid Prince many fingular Pri- 
rileges, and ſome of them had even been made 
Noble, by receiving Honours which deſcended to 
their Poſterity ; ſo that the Effects of ſuch a Spirit 
ſor encouraging Trade, as then commenc'd, and 
has ever fince been carefully nouriſhed by every 
ſucceeding Adminiſtration in the French Govern- 
ment, were now but too evident, and moſt ſenſibly 
felt by (rear Britain, and every other trading 
Nation in Europe. And if ſuch Things could be 
done for Trade by an arbitrary Prince, for the moſt - 
part engaged in + ge Wars, both abroad and 
at home, and thereby greatly encumbered in his 
Revenues, what might not be effected by a gene- 
rous publick-ſpirited Prince on the Bririſþ Throne, 
where the loyal and dutiful AﬀeCtions of a free 
People induced them annually to provide for every 
ublick Expence, befides granting, during the 
Lin 's Life, a very ample and certain Revenue, 
for dete ing the Charge, and ſupporting the Dig- 

ay Ao the Crown. | 
r. Counſellor Pleadwell faid, There were 
ſuch material and eſſential Differences between 
the Nature of our Government, and that of 
France, that it was not always in the King of 
Great Britain's Power to do the ſame Things in 
Government here, which might eaſily be perform- 
ed without Oppoſition and Grumbling in France ; 
but withal he acknowledged that, with reſpect to 
the Encouragement of o:r Britiſh Manufactures, 
he believed there were Things that might have 
been done, which had been hitherto neglected, 
becauſe, perhaps, they had not been conſidered, 
or ſo fully repreſented to the King, as they oughr 
to 
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to have been; for, could a King of Great By; 
tain but once apprehend the natural Conſequence 
of freely beſtowing a competent Share of his Mo- 
ney, as well as his Care, on the Encouragement 
of the Trade of the Nation, he would ſoon reap 
ſuch Advantages by engroſſing the Aﬀections, and 
winning the Hearts of his People, as could not, 
by any other Means, be ſo readily and eaſily ob- 
r Likewiſe, the ſame Policy which may be 
ſuppoſed to induce a wiſe Prince on the Throne of 
France to encourage Trade, and increaſe the 
Riches of his Subjects, v/z. That he might there- 
by have a greater Share of Treaſure at his Com. 
mand, would alſo, on much more noble and hu- 
mane Principles, inſpire a King of Grear Z7itaiy 
to purſue every Mealure that he poſſibly could, for 
protecting the Trade of his Dominions, and increa- 
fing the Wealth of his Subjects, viz. in order to 
receive and enjoy, by the voluntary free Gift of a 
grateful People, what Proportion of Revenue he 
could reaſonably demand or expect; for it would 
be quite unnatural to ſuppoſe, that any ſober 
Briton could grudge the Expence of a Prince, 
who moſt generoutly applied a Part of his own 
5 Revenue, to the Maintenance of the 

onour, and the Advancement of the publick 
Good of the Nation. 

Dr Alildman made an Apology for offering his 


Sentiments on this Subject, and ſaid, That in his 


Youth, when he employed a good Share of Time 
in reading Hiſtory, he was ſenſibl; moved with the 
extraordinary Humanity, and apparent Generoli:y 
of ſome arbitrary Princes, as thele were Qualities 
which he did not expect to flow from the Nature 
and Condition of that Kind of Government; but 
when, on better Reflection, he had obſerved, that 
ſuch a Conduct in arbitrary Princes, was generally 
the Etfect of Art, more than Nature, he hug 0 

the 
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+ the Pleaſure of finding himſelf the Subject of a 
ce @ free State, where an equitable, juſtly-proportioned, 
o. and univerſal Benevolence, to the whole Commu- 
nt nity, was the only natural, and moſt engaging Prin- 
ap ciple in a Monarch, to eſtabliſh that Confidence 
nd @ which is abſolutely neceſſary to render a King and 
his People happy in each other. | 
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Ne 9. FRIDAY, Argir 6, 1739. 
n the Exportation / Sugars direfly from the 


Plantations. 


To the Author of The CI TIZ EN, 


STR, 


WEEN? Belong to a Club of Weft-India Mer- 
WP chants in this City, where your Paper 
Numb. 5. on the Sugar Trade, being 
read, and fully confidered, our Com- 
pany differed widely in Opinion from 
the Sertiments of your Society on that Subject; 
and imagining that it would be of uſe at this Time 
Ido have Britain's true Intereſt in that Affair more 
us minute ly explained, and rightly underſtood, I was 
us Naefired to acquaint you, by Letter, of the follow- 
ne Win? Particulars, which are ſubmitted to your fur- 
ne cher Conſideration. | | 
ty Although we agree with 2 that the Privile ge 
es ef ſhipping Sugars directly from the Plantations to 
re Ia foreign Market, would probably raiſe the Price 

ut chat Commodity in Pritain, and, perhaps, othe 
at Wiſe bring ſome trifling Advantages to the origr- 
ly ru Owner or Planter abroad; yet inſtead of iti- 
'd eing of any Advantage to the national and POE 
ge nte- 
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Intereſt of Great Britain, we conceive quite o- 

therwiſe, and that it would be attended with very 
rnicious and fatal Conſequences, borh to the 

Trade and Navigation of this Ifland : For, 

I. It is but a very ſmall and inconſiderable Part 
of Great Britain's Profit by the Plantation Trade, 
which can ariſe from any little Increaſe you may 
ſuppoſe will happen in the Value of the Product 
brought from America to the European Market, 
eſpecially if it be compated with the Multitude 

Articles which depend on the Shipping em- 
ployed in that Trade, and on the Returns that 
malt of Neceſſity be continually made from Zr;- 
tain; all which Profits on the Shipping that are 
to go directly from America to any foreign Port, 
will be entirely loſt to the Hritiſß Nation, and 
transferred to Foreigners, | 

2. Such a Privilege muſt inevitably leſſen the 
Quantity of Briciſþ Manufactures, and other Goods 
now exported from Great Britain to the Plant 
tions, and, it is to be feared, will give unavoid& 
able Opportunities to return.a Variety of Mer: 
chandize to the Briciſs Plantations, from thole 
Parts to which the Sugars are carried, notwith- 
ſtanding any Prohibition that already is, or here- 
after can be made. 

3. This Privilege will greatly encourage the 
Planters abroad to provide Ships of their own, 
in order to tranſport their Sugars to the foreign 
Market themſelves, which, of courſe, will be con- 
ſign'd to Foreigners, and, in all Probability, cult: 
vate a Correſpondence which may in time prove 
fatal to the Intereſt, and even dangerous to the 
juſt Authority and Power of the Z7:rifp State; 
likewiſe the Refitting of all the Ships that ule 
that Trade, with Rigging, and ſuch other 'Things 
as they immediately want, together with Proviſions 
and Neceſſaries for the Voyage, muſt be done and 


Put; 
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urchaſed abroad, where Foreigners will reap 
thoſe Profits which formerly belonged to the Ar- 
wcers and Tradeſmen of Great Britain. 

Theſe, Sir, are but a few of the Conſequences 
that, we pn malt follow on granting the 
Privilege of exporting Sugars directiy from the 
Plantarions, which may, perhaps, bring ſome little 
Benefit to the Sugar Planter abroad, but at the 
Expence of a very conſiderable and certain Loſs to 
the publick Intereſt and Trade of this Natjon at 
home. 

| am further inſtructed to acquaint you, That 
ſome of our Gentlemen, who deal chiefly in Con- 

uments from the Sugar Colonies, think them- 
ſelves injured, by your charging them with exhi- 
biting partial and exorbitant Articles in their Ac- 
counts of Sale; whereas, on a fair Enquiry into 
every Part of their — — it will evidently 
appear in their Favour, That no Factors in Great 
#ritain, for any other Branch of the Product of 
the Plantations, exact ſo ſmall Profits as they do, 
whether on the Sale of the Planters Effects, or 
by way of Commiſſion on the Returns that are 
made; inſomuch, that there is not one ſingle In- 
ſtance to be found of a Complaint of that Nature 
from any of their Correſpondents abroad; where- 
fore they cannot but hope and expect, from that 
impartial Spirit wherewith your Society at firſt ſet 
onr, that this Matter will be re-confidered b 
them, and put into a fair and true Light : Whic 
will be very acceptable to many who greatly 
approve the original Deſign of your Paper, and 
wiſh Succeſs to your laudable Unlenakiag 

| J am, STR, | 
Your very Humble Servant, A. B. 


After a conſiderable Time was ſpent in reaſoning 


on every Particular contained in the above Letter, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Weſt, trom the Chair, ſpoke fo fully in Juſtis. 
cation of the Sugar Factors, that all the Company, 


to a Man, were perfectly convinced, that neither 


Fraud nor Extortion could be, with any Colour 
Truth, charged on that Body of Men, who had 
molt juſtly acquired the Eſteem of their Corceſpon- 
dents in the ——— by many Acts ot true Ge. 
neroſity, as well as by the Care and Integrity which 
daily appeared in the Management of all their Af. 
fairs in England. 

And, as to the Reaſons offered againſt allowing 
Sugars to be exported direftly from the Planta- 
tions to a Foreign Market, they appeared to have 
ſuch Wages as to carry the Majority of the Com- 
pany preſent into a quite different way of thinking 
on that Subject, from what had been expreſſed in 
Tuk CITIZEN, Numb. 5. For, on mature Conf- 
deration, it could not be denied but that the Profits 
to Great Britain, in repairing, fitting out, and 
victualling, ſo great a Number of Ships every 
Voyage, as were now uſed in the Plantation 
Trade, were very conſiderable, and that it would 
be great Pity to give Foreigners the Opportunity of 
running away with theſe Profits, to our very great 
Detriment and Loſs; and moreover, it would be 
very imprudent, by ſuch a Privilege, to tempt the 
Subject in the Plantations to lodge his Effects in 2 
Foreign Land, where, of courſe, the greateſt Part 
of his Money would centre; and, if it did not re- 
main there, would, in.all Probability, be returned 
in a very difadvantageous Manner, to the publick 
Intereſt of his Mother Country, however beneficial 
it might be to himſelt. 

Since then this ſeemed to be the Opinion of the 
Society preſent, the Queſtion naturally followed, 


What elſe could be ſafely done for the Encourage- 
ment of the Sugar Colonies ? It being acknow- 
ledg'd that they were in a declining Condition, 
| Some 


and in great want of Aſſiſtance. 


ties O1 
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dome Members propoſed, That the Governors 
„iht receive Inſtructions to uſe their utmoſt En- 
e eavours, in their re ſpective Covernments in the 
of W/c?-[ndres, to frame and paſs ſuch Laws as would 
10 MWefſectually reſtrain Luxury, and correct the ex- 

enſive and extravagant Way of living amongſt the 
Sugar Planters. | | 

Others again thought it reaſonable, that all Du- 
ties on that Commodity, in the Place of its Growth, 
honid not only be diſcontinued, but that the Peo- 
c Wile in the Sugar [flands ſhould be eaſed of the 
;- Woreat Charge of maintaining their Governors, 
e Euboſe Appointments, if from Great Britain only, 
- Mvould render them leſs dependent on the Planters 
g Wibroad, and, conſequently, might produce a more 
+ Wilt and equal Adminiſtration of Government 
there. 

Mr. Aſeood did not object to any thing propoſed, 
but ſaid dere was yet * Wel to esel 
for the Relief of the Sugar Colonies, which, at the 
lame time, would be of ſingular Advantage to the 
national Intereſt of Great ZBritain; and that was, 
To take off one Half of the preſent Duty on Rum 
from the Plantations, which would effectuall 
diſcourage the Uſe of French Brandy amongſt us, 
ind fave 2 conſiderable Sum in ready Ca'h, annu- 
ally paid to the French, for that pernicious Com- 
modiry. 

All the Company agreed in Opinion with Mr. 
Airood, and conceived his Propoſal to be a Matter 
of ſo great Moment to the publick Intereſt of theſe 
kingdoms, that, perhaps, it might be thought 
worthy of the Conſideration of a Fritiſb Parlia- 
ment, whether, in order to obtain ſuch a Conde- 
ſcention from the Crown, they would not think it 
idviſeable to pledge the publick Faith ro make 
good any 8 in the Revenue of Exciſe, 
which ſhould happen to ariſe on ſuch an Abate- 
mene 


fl. 
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ment of the Duty on Rum, which at this time wx 
Four Shilliuzs per Gallon ; whereas that © 
French Brandy was. 10 more than . Shilling; 
notwithſtanding that the one is the Product of the 
Labour of our ow Subjects, ſent home in Ex. 
change for Bretiſh Manufactures, Ec. and the 
other a ſuperfluous Commodity, in a manner force 
upon us, to carry off our Ready Money, and in Sup 
creaſe the deſtructive Balance of Trade between — 
Great Britain and France. © nece 

Mr. . obſerved, that there was not am mer 
other practicable Method to diſcourage and pre- gul: 
vent a large Importation of Brandy from Francs tatic 
but by lowering the Duty on Rum; which, if u yen 
was to be ſold in Britain for one third leſs than it Sto. 
now is, would be univerſally preferred both to to t 
Arrock and Brandy; and therefore he judged i the 
wou. not only be the moſt effectual, but allo the in « 
eaſieſi and moſt natural Encouragement, that rea 
could p. tibly be given, at this time, to the Sugu * 
Plantatio.s. 
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Ne 10. Fripay, APRIL 13, 1739. 


On the clandeſtine Exportation of Wool an 4 
Yarn from Great Britain and Ireland. 
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improved and enlarged to ſuch a Degree, as to 
equal in Goodneſs to thoſe of England, and could 
be afforded cheaper in all the Foreign Markets. 

It wes well vouched, by ſeveral Members, who 
had made particular Enquiry into Facts, that none 
of thoſe Foreign Manufacturies could have been 
brought to this Perfection, without a continual 
Supply of Wool and Yarn from England and Tre- 
1 one third Part of ſuch Wool being abſolutely 
neceſſary to work up the Foreign Wool into 4 
merchantable Commodity; ſo that if by any Re- 
gulation to be made here, this pernicious Expor- 
tation of Wool and Yarn could effectually be pre- 
vented, no Sort of Cloth, Worſted Stuffs, or 
3 could be made abroad, equal in Quality 
to the like ManufaQtures in Great Prirain, whic 
then, as formerly, would be in continual Demand 
in every foreign Market, at any Price which could 
reaſonably be put on them. 


This ſeemed to be a Circumſtance, and natural 


Advantage, of ſo very great Importance to the 
Trade and publick Intereſt of this Kingdom, that 
it required an Application and narrow Inſpection, 
preferable to all other Branches of our Commerce ; 
and therefore the Company thought fit to indulge 
themſelves by a further Enquiry into the Firſt Ze- 
ginning of this Evil, as well as into the moſt pro- 
2 Teans that could be uſed for redreſſing the 
ame, 

Hereupon the Gentleman from Cork was pleaſed 
to inform the Company, that the Practice of Rav- 
ning and Exporting Wool from Ireland had on! 
commenced in the Reign of King I/itham ll, 
from the Time that the Parliament of Bgland 
had thought fit to paſs a Law for prohibiting the 
Exportation of (4% Og Woolen Cloth and Srockengs 
from Ireland, which, at that Time, were in 1o 
great Demand abroad, as to furniſh Employment 


for 
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for all the 2 People in 1reland, by working up 
their ſuperfluous Wool at home, into ſuch a Spe- 
cies of coarſe Goods as did very little, or not at all, 
interfere with the Manufactures in England: $9 
that, he believed, it was a Miſrepreſentation at 
that Time of the true State of the Caſe, that had 
occaſioned the paſſing of a Law in Eyglaud, 
which, by its efeQtual y deſtroying the ſaid pro- 
fitable and inoffenſive Manufactury of coarſe 
Woollens in Treland, had not only forced the Peo- 
le of that Country into a Practice of Exporting 
their Wool, but alſo had invited Foreign Nations, 
by excluding them from the Jie Market, and 
giving them an Opportunity of continually receiy- 
ing large Quantities of Wool from thence, to ſet 
up Manufactures of their own, which, otherwiſe, 
they could never have thought on, but which 
were now come to ſuch a Height, that he believed 
it was impradicable to ſuppreſs them; for that as 
long as theſe Foreign Manufacturies could be an 
way ſupplied with if Wool, it would be of little 
Signification, even to accompliſh a total Prohibi— 
tion of any Export of that Commodity from Great 
Britain; wherefore, upon the whole, it was his 
Opinion, that whateyer Law was propoſed for the 
Rectification of this Grievance, it it did not extend 
to Ireland, and produce the fame Effect there, as 
was intended it ſhould have in Great Britain, it 
would only ſerve to raiſe the Price of [-jþ Wool 
abroad, and conſequently increaſe the Encourage- 
ment already given by the aforeſaid Act of King 
William, for the clandeſtine Exportation of that 
Commodity. This ingenuous and plain Account 
of the Matter, gave ſome Members Occaſion to 
oblerve, that when any particular and nece{lary 
Reſtrictions on Trade, for the publick Advantage, 
were to be enforced by the Severity of Penal Laws, 
it would be both juſt and reaſonable, 2g the lame 
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ime, to contrive that the Parties ſo to be reſtrain'd 
hould have the Privilege of enjoying every other 
Advantage confiſtent with the ſame publick In- 
tereſt, that could poſſibly be thought on. As the 
Subjefts in Treland therefore had been long re- 
trained by Law from exporting any complete 
Manufactory of their Wool from that Kingdom, 
which afforded a ve great Temptation to many 
i Gentlemen 4 ortune, whoſe Eſtates de- 
rended on the Increaſe and Improvement of their 
«xr Haba, to find a bovis, Vent for a Com- 
modity on which their Rents chighy depended, it 
would be highly rea/onable, and indeed neceſſary. 
o give them all poſſible Encouragement tor bring- 
ns their Wool and Yarn to Yritain; and it was 
ceived this might not only be done, by taking 
of all fort of Duty, or other Incumbrance, that 
et remained on the in rtation of Viſh Wool and 
larn into any Part of G ct Britain, bat even by 
e Publick's being at ſome Expence in granting 
mall Bounty on fuch Importation from —— 3 
vr which a Fund might be raiſed, by impoſing à 
noderate Duty on ſuch of our finelt Woollen Ma- 
nufactures in Brizain, as were conſumed at home, 
vaich would neither affect the labouring Poor, nor 
de Foreign Market. 
The Advantages that muſt -..crue to the Wool- 
towers in Felaud, by a Regulation of this kind, 
rould render a narrow and particular Inſpection 
ito the Quantity of Wool raifed in that Kingdom 
wore ealy f racticable; for, unleſs every 


ound Weight of 7% Wool can be exactly traced 
1d accounted for, from the Sheep's Back to the 
lmufacturer of Cloth and Stockings, or to its Im- 
vrtarion into Great Britain, it will be in vain to 
fect that the mere Terror of any Penal Laws 
a effectually prevent its Exportation to Fo- 
egn Parts, 5 at this preſent Time, it 2 
ete 
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tetch more than double the Price it yields in 
Ireland. 

It was further obſerved, That at firſt, and umil 
the People of Jreland were inured to the conſtant 
Practice of tranſporting ali the Wogl they could 
ſpare to Great Britain only, it would be conre- 
nient to ſend over Men of Integrity and Character 
from England, to execute ſome of the principal 
Offices of the Revenue on thoſe Parts of the Vi 
Coaſt, where, of late, there had been the preatel} 
Opportunities of Running and Exporting Wool, 
contrary to Law; for it was not to be 10 el 
that even Men of Intereſt and Eſtate in that County 
would fo readily diveſt themſelves of all kind cf 
Partiality and Selt-Intereſt, as punctually to exe- 
cate the Severity of Pena] Laws on their 2 
Neighbours, and Countrymen, in the cafe of a new 
Regulation in an Affair of that Nature and Impor- 
tance, which affects not only the preſent Proſperity, 
but the future Welfare and Preſervation of the Hi 
ih State. 

In ſhort, it was unanimouſly agreed, that the 
Grounds and Reaſons for putting an effectual Stop 
to the pernicious Exportation of Wool and Yarn, 
were ſo obvions and flagrant, that any Severity 
would be eligible, rather than that the whole Na- 
tion ſhould incur the Danger of ſuffering it to be 
carried on in ſo frequent and open a Manner as it 
had been of late Years : Wherefore it was hoped, 
that if once the Legiſlature had begun, in earneſt, 
to give their ſerious Attention to it, they would 
continue to proceed, from Year to Year, in recti 
fying every Drerfght or Miſtake which might 
poſſihly appear in reducing their Orders to Practice, 
until this grievous Sore was perfectly healed, by 
preſerving to ourſelves thoſe fingular Aids and Ad. 
vantages to our Commerce, where with Providence 
had been pleated to bleſs theſe Iſlands in a parti 
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cular Species and Production of Wool, to be found 
no where elle in Europe. 
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Ne 11. FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 1739. 


Why the Gaols in 50 0 are more crowded 


with. Debtors, than thoſe of any ot ο County). 
T T was this Day propoſed, by a Gentle- 


5 man of Character in the &clety, to take 
nn into Conſideration, My the Gais iu 
England were more crowded virb 
Debtors, than thoſe of any other Ceuu- 
'ry in Earope ? And to give their Opinions, How 
in Evil, that both affected the 'pablick Intereſt, 
and was a great Diſhonour to the Nation, might 
be effect ually remedied and prevented for the fu- 
ture? 

Hereupon the Gentlemen of the Law were 
pleaſed to obſerve, that this Misfortune could not 
ſuſtly be attributed either to the Nature of the 
Laws, which were calculited chiefly in favour. of 
the Subjects Liberty, nor to the injurious Paſſions 
and Partiality of thoſe who were intruſted with the 
Execution of them; for that our Judges in JFeft- 
minſter-hall not only held their Offices for Lite, 
but were, perhaps, more conſpicuous for their Im- 
partialiry and great Humanity, than any other 
Set of Men of 3 Rank in the World; beſides, 
our Conſtitution was ſtill further guarded, by As- 
peals to a Houſe of Preis, whole Judgments in all 
Matters of Civil Right, were never at any time 
known to be ſuſpected or found fault with. 

But, although the Company very readily agreed 
with theſe Gentlemen's Opinion, both with reſpe& 
| D 2 to 
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to the Laws, and the unblemiſh'd Characters of 
thole honourable Perſons who were appointed tv 
execute them; yet it was laid, that a Multitude of 
greater Abuſes had of late Years crept in amon 
the Practitioners of the Law, than could be charg- 
ed on any other Profeſſion in the Kingdom; and 
for oe Perſon that was forced into Gaol and kept 
there by the Inhumanity of his Creditor, there 
were at leaſt 7wwenty fo ſerved by the, molt cruel 
and abominable Practices of by far the greateſt Part 
of Attornies, to whom it is indifferent whether the 
Debtor is ever able to pay or not, as long as the 
Client or Creditor has wherewithal to anfwer the 
exorbitant Expence which theſe Practitioners art- 
fully and ;edultricutly accumulate in the Courſe of 
their arbitrary Proceedings; whereby the poor, 
ignorant, and junthinking Client, is 1 himſelf 
brought to Want and Miſery. 
Some [Inſtances were {given of remarkable Cafes 
that had happened of this Kind, and of the moſt 
villainous Practices of ſome of thoſe commonly 
called Country Attornies, in forging and taliifying 
both Deeds of Conveyance, and the laſt Wills ot 
infirm and dying Perſons, to the utter Deſtruction 
of whole Families, and many innocent Orphans, 
Mr Clinch very modeſtly obſerved, that al- 
though, from the Imperfection and Depravity of 
human Nature, great Abuſes were daily commuted 
in all Kind of Profeſſions, and that he truly be- 
lieved many of his Brethren might juſtly be accuſed 
of ill . yet he hoped there were not {0 
great a Number of them guilty, as had been al- 
ledged ; at leaſt, he was perſuaded this Company 
would not approve of any Meaſure that muſt indil- 
criminately involve into the ſame Condemnation, 
a whole Body of Men, whoſe Profeſſion, when 
duly aue was of the utmoſt Service to pre- 


vent the Diſtreſs complained of, by aſſiſting the 
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honeſt poor Man, and relieving hun from the 
Oppreſſion of his inhuman and hard-hearted Cre- 
ditor. 

The Company fo far agreed with Mr Cinch's 
Sentiments, and ſpoke ſo handſomely of ſeveral 
Gentlemen, whom they knew to be Men of great 
Honour and Worth in that Proteiiion, that all of 
them declared, they only wiſhed ſome Means could 
be diſcovered to reſtrain the too frequent Uſe of 
evil and bad Practices among the lower Rank ot 
Attornies, which, they conceived, would rather 
dignify, than diſhonour or hurt a Profeſſion, which, 
from the Nature and Deſign of its Infl:tution, was 
calculated more to /erve and relieve, than to %. 
preſs Mankind. 

In- order to rectify the Abuſe complained of, it 
was thought it would be very expedient, that {uct 
an Alteration ſhould be made ot the Fees com- 
monly charged in an Attorney's Bill, as that the 
whole Expence of any Suit at Law might bear 4 
Pro portion to the Sum or Value of the Debt tued 
tor; ſince, as Matters now ſtood, it a Suit was 
commenced for any Value above forty Shillings, 
it was in the Attorney's Power to run his Client to 
as great an Expence, as if the Demand had been 
for 20,000 J. or upwards; which gave the Practi- 
toners of needy and low Characters too great an 
Opportunity of playing Tricks, to the Diſcredit of 
the Profeſſion; be ides, it was but juſt and equi- 
table, that the Expence ſhould bear a Proportion 
to the Value of the Debt in Suit. 

Mr Clinch defired Leave to obſerve to the 
Company, that although all the Articles of Ex- 
pence in any Suit at Law, were uſually charged in 
the Attorney's Bill, yet none of them erly be- 
longed to him, except the Three Shillings and 
Four-pence for each Attendance, and the Drawing 
ot Declarations, Pleas, Cc. which were but rifles, 
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compared with much larger Sums commonly ad- 
vanced by the Attorney out of his own Pocket, t0 
the Prothonotaries, Lilazers, and other Officer, 
beſides Counſellors ; ſo that if the Regulation pro- 
poled did not proportionably affect thoſe other Of. 
ficers, as well as. the Attorney, it could never an- 
{wer the End. won | 

Mr Counſellor Pleadwell confirmed what Me 
Clinch ſaid, and acknowledg'd, that, in his Opi- 
nion, there was juſt Occaſion for ſome new Regu- 
lation in the Expence of the Law, and likewiſe 
in ſome Part of the Practice, which ſeemed to 
him to be very oppreſſive; ſuch as when a Man 
had formed a malicious Intent to. hurt his Neigh- 
bour, who was indebted to him in ſeveral Sums 
of Money, ſome by Articles of Account, or Book 
Debts, and others by Bonds or Notes, which, per- 
haps, had been bought up at 4 Diſcount, with a 
Malice prepenſe, all which Debts the Plaintiff 
orders to be ſued by ſo many ſeparate and diſtind 
Actions, with Deſign to put the poor Detendant 
to an extravagant and needleſs Expence, from 
which, as the Law ſtood, he could no way be 
relieved : It was therefore his Opinion, that ig 
ſuch a Circumſtance the Plaintiff ought to be al- 
lowed his Coſts only for one Suit; and ſo to 
ſtand the whole Charge of the other Actions him- 
ſelf The Counſellor likewiſe obſerved, that as 
the Office of an Attorney was of Jate very much 
depreciated by the mean Acts of many ignorant 
and low Practitioners, he judged it might be of 
very great Service to oblige every practiſing At. 
torney, at a ſmall Charge, to take out a Licence 
from the Court to which he belonged, once every 
Year, which would give all Perſans who had any 
jaſt Cauſe to complain, an Opportunity of putting 
in a Caveat againſt his obtaining another Licence 
until the Matter of Complaint was fairly * 
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ind determined by the Court; and this, he ſaid, 
would be ſo far from hurting Men of Character, 
that it would rather advance their Reputation, by 
ridding the Society of ſuch a Part of a0 Brother- 
hood, as were truly a Diſgrace to the whole Pro- 
ſeſſion. 413 

That Yritain, which ought to be the Seat of 
Liberty, ſhould be the Reproach of her Neigh- 
bours, for having her Gaols cramm'd with mile- 
rable and unfortunate Debtors, whoſe Liberty 
might bring an Advantage to the Commonwealth, 
and greatly eaſe the annual Charge of the Poor, 
was adj adged to be a Subject truly deſerying the 
Attention of the Legüllature; and, as ſuch, it 
was moſt cordially recommended to the Mem- 
bers of Parliament then pre ſent. 
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Ne 12. Fripay, ArRIL 27, 1739. 


On the Nature of CHARIT Y, Cc. 


FO TOR Alana obſerved, that the 
* 
( 


No 8 Society had hitherto entertained them- 
WEIS! ſclves very ae various Branches 
of Fade, which, he ſaid, were very 


| ſuitable to the Seaſon, when ſuch kind of Subjects 


became the Object of publick Buſineſs: But now, 
that People were beginning to think of ſome Re- 
ceſs, by retiring into the Country, he was of Opi- 
nion, ke if the Gentlemen pleaſed to diverſify 
their Entertainment, by diſcourfing on Moral and 
Scientiſical Subjects, it would not only be agreeable 
to themſelves, but likewiſe acceptable to their 
fellow Citizens. LET mw 

The Company Mule in the Doctor's Sen- 

| 4 N 


timents, 
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timents, Mr. Meldone propoled to talk on the 
State of our publick Charities, which, he ſaid, 
were, perhaps, more conſiderable in proportion 
than thoſe of any other Country in the World; and 
et he was appreheniive, that when the particular 
lanner of erecting and endowing the publick 
Charities in Great Britain, together with the Ma- 
nagement of them, came to be compared with the 
uſt Definition of Charity, and that Compaſſiun 
which ariſes from a juſt Contemplation on the 
Condition of human Nature, we ſhould find but 
very few, either of our publick or private Chari- 
ties, anſwer the genuine true Etymology and Mean- 
ing of the Thing itſelf, which he underſtood to 
be the noble and generous Diſpoſition of an humble 
Mind, that contemn'd Luxury, and inſpired the 
Party with an irreſiſtible Inclination to apply the 
Superfluity of Fortune towards the Relief of virtu- 
ous and innocent People in Diſtreſs ; wherefore 
he could never perſuade himſelf that the ſumptu- 
vous Donations of an over-grown rich Man, at his 
Death, for pretended charitable Uſes, who had 
ated the Part of a penurious, haughty, proud 
Miſer, in Life, could juſtly bear the Name of 
Chrrity, which was an habitual Exerciſe of the 
Soul, that could only be nouriſhed and made per- 
fect by a continual Reflection on the Courſe: ot its 
ewn Actions, and therefore could never exiſt in 4 
Miſer's Breaſt ; neither was it to be found in thoſe, 
whom an Excels of peeviſh Vanity and Self: Con- 
ceit had influenced, to act a fingular. and capti— 
cious Part, in the Diſpoſal of that worldly Eitate 
at the Hour of Death, which they had rot the 

Virtue to uſe in a rational Manner while living, 
My Lord North ſaid, that he looked on C/2- 
rity to be the higheſt Degree of Happinefs and 
Perfection attainable in this Life, as it not onhy 
heightened, but purified thoſe Enjoyments, 9 
: V 
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of it made a great Part in the Compoſition, by 


rendering every Recollection and Remembrance ot 
them grateful ro the Mind : That it ſublimated 
the Eſſence of every other Virtue, and bore ſo 
near a Reſemblance to our Ideas of Divine Per- 
ſection, as that it might juſtly be deemed the real 
Stamp of the Maker's Image on the Soul of Man : 
So that he entirely concurred with Mr Mel lone's 
Sentiments, that this incomparable Virtue was ab- 
together incompatible with any Exceſs of Pride, 
Vanity, and Self-Conceit, or with thoſe low and 
vicious Appetites that are to be found in the Miſer's 
Heart, and commonly direct his Conduct. 

His Lordſhip further obſerved, that Charity 
was not to be computed from the Magnitude of 
the Gift, but on! — the Intention of the Giver, 
and the preſent 4 — of the Party to be 
relieved by it; which was elegantly repreſented to 
us in the Emblem of the idee Mite. More- 
over, he ſaid, that inward Pleaſure and Satisfac- 
tion which were the conſtant Effects of true Cha- 
rity, became proportionably ſtronger, as the Ac- 
tion was conducted with more or lets S$:crecy, to 
avoid the painful Opportunity of receiving, per- 
haps, too great a Share of Acknowledgment Fons 
our Fellow- Creatures in Miſery and Diſtceſs ; for 
that all Acts of pure Charity never failed to carry 
their own Reward along with them, by afhim:lating 
tae Condition of the Soul at that "Time to its Con- 
ceptions of the Deity, whom it thereby intenſly de- 
ſires to imitate and obey, 

Mr Freeborn greatly approved all that had been 
laid on Charity: Yet, nevertheleſs, he conceived 
that the Principle here deſcribe was applicable 
only to the private Charties of Individuals, in 
the Courſe if their Lives; which, from a cont;- 
nued Series of thinking and acting after that Man- 
ner, would, doubtleſs, be filled wich a greater 

D 5 Share 


Share of Felicity and Content, than they could 
poſſibly enjoy without fuch a Conduct; but he faid 
Publick Charities were to be conſidered in a diffe- 
rent Light, as not only having a larger View to 
Poſterity, but likewiſe as tending greatly to the 
Improvement of Society, by leſſening the Number 
of the Poor, and making a profitable Uſe of their 
Labour to the publick Advantage, which, as it was 
the principal End of all publick Charities, where- 
ſoe ver any large Donations had been made by Will, 
or were otherwiſe granted by particular ns for 
that Uſe, which either through the caſual 
fection of the Deed of Gift, or the Weakneſs of 
the Donor's Mind at the Time, did not appear to 
anſwer thoſe laudable Purpoſes, he judged it to be 
a Duty incumbent on the Publick to take Cogni- 
z ance of them, and to rectify the Diſpoſition and 
Management of thoſe Sort of Charities in ſuch a 
Manner as to prevent all Kinds of Fraud, and ren- 
der them truly uſeful to the Commonwealth, with- 
cut any Reſpe&t of Perſons; for otherwiſe it 
might happen, (as he 3 in ſome Parti- 
culars, it was now the Caſe in Great Prirain) that 
many of our publick Charities, much contrary to 
the E of the Founders, were become rather 
Nuſances than Benefits to the publick Intereſt of 
the Nation. 

The whole Company approved 2 of 
the Diſtinction which Mr Feser had made be- 


tween private and publick Charity: But * 
choſe to refer the Proſecution of fo extenſive a 
aletul a Subject to another Opportunity, 
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Ne 13. Fzipary, May 4, 1739. 


On Levies for the Poor, and Publick Chariuy- 
Schooks. 


RR Freebory moved, that the E 
might proceed to take under their Con- 
fideration, the Nau e of F< Els Cha- 
rity 3 which, befides the Difference al- 
ready obſerved in the laſt Citixen, 
Numb. 12, is yet further diſtinguiſhable from pri- 
vate Charity, as the one points to a particular and 
ſingle Object immediately in View; whereas the 
other extends to the unhappy State and miſerable 
Condition of great Numbers of People, who ei- 
ther now are, or may hereafter be, in want of ſuch 
Relief as is intended to be given them, without 
pts bp Idea of, or perhaps ever knowing the 
Objects themſelves : And this Sort of Charity may 
be divided into as great a Variety of Branches, as 
there are Kinds of Miſery, and unavoidable Miſ- 
fortunes to which Mankind are liable: Bur, as it is 
intended here only to conſider the Nature of ſuch 
publick Charities as are at this time eſtabliſhed in 
Great Britain, or which Teem, at leaft, to be moft 
agreeable to the Humour of the Exgl:þ Nation, 
he propoſed to range them under the following 
Heads, vs. 

1. Parochial Charities, or the Levies appropri- 
ated by Law for the Maintenance of the Poor in 
every Pariſh. : 

2. Publick Schools for the Maintenance, Cloath- 
ing, and Education of poor Children of both 
Se xes. 


3. In⸗ 
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2. Infirmaries for the Cure of the Sick and 
Maimed. 5 | 
4. Hoſpitals for Perſons diſordered in their 
Senſes. 

5. Hoſpitals for Incureables. 

6. Hoſpitals for Baſtards and Foundlings. 
Myth reſpect to the Pariſh Levies for the Main- 
tenance of the Poor in England, Mr Lane ſaid, he 
had been informed that they were ſo conſiderable 
as to raiſe communibus Annis above 600,000). Ster- 
ling, and yet the Charities ſupported by it were 
very little telt or perceived, which gave Ground to 
ſuſpet there was great Occafion for examining into 
the Yearly Management of that Fund, and to make 
{ome Alteration in the Application of it, as well 
as to have the Accounts of ſo large a Sum annually 
collected for the Relief of the Poor duly audited. 

Mr Goodfellow propoſed, as an Improvement of 
that Charity, to have a Work-houſe erected in each 
County, with a proper Stock of Materials for em- 
ployinz not only the Poor, but every other Perſon 
in the way, that was out of Buſineſs, and willin 
to work for reaſonable Wages ; which, if 42 
under a careful diſcreet Management, would greatly 
improve the Stock ſo employ'd, and likewiſe the 
Price of Labour throughout the whole Kingdom 
might be thereby reduced, to the Advancement of 
our moſt profitable Manufactures, and the great 
Benefit of the Nation. 

Mr Weldone obſerved, that the very ſame 
Scheme of a Work-houſe for each County in — 
land, had been formerly propoſed by 1 284 exce 
tent Patriot and great Man Sir William Temple, 
in one of his Eflays, with this further View, that 
not only the Poor, and ſuch as voluntarily hired 


themlelves for Wages, {hould be ſo employd;- 


but that in agg of tranſporting Convicts, they 
might rather be confned for a certain Number of 
Tears, 
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Lars, to ſerve the Publick in ſuck a Work-houſe: 
And he was of Opinion, that if the legal Puniſh- 
ment for all petty Thefts, and other ſmaller 
Crimes, were thus converted, it would ſoon have 
a very extraordinary good Effect, Both by leſſen- 
ing the Number of thoſe Criminals, and at the 
{me Time bringing in a certain Profit to the 
State. „ 

Mr Freeborn urged, that the Laws in being 
againſt * could not, in many Places, be put 
in Force, for want of a proper Work-houſe to ſend 
them to; and, as to the 58838 that this Sort 
of Puniſhment for Criminals, borders too near upon 
Slavery, to which the Freedom of an Zngliſs Go- 
zernment, and the Nature of the Conſtitution has 
an utter Averſion; he could not but think that the 
Puniſhment here propoſed was milder, and more fa- 
vourable to the guilty Perſons, than that of being 
tranſported to the Plantations, and there publickly 
fold as Slaves to the higheſt Bidder, for a certain 
Number of Years. For, although he acknowledged 
it would be a little ſhocking to ſee a free-born Sub- 


| ject become a Have to his Fellow Citizen, yet it 


was very rational and conſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that the 
Subject of a free State, by the Repetition of Guile, 
might forfeit his Liberty, and the Profit of his 
Labour to the Publick, for ſuch a Time as was 
proportionable to the Nature of his Crimes. ( 
he Company then proceeded to confider of the 
ſecond Head propoſed, viz. The publick Schools 
for the Maintenance, Cloathing, and Education of 
ow Children, which, Mr Veſt obſerved, were now 
come ſo numerous in and about the Cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, that on great Feſtivals, 
and other publick Occaſions, they made a very glo- 
rious Appearance, to the Honour of Chriſtianity, 
and that charitable publick Spirit, which was na- 
tural to the Zyxgliſh, above all other Nations: He 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe ſaid he had reaſon to believe, that i 
many of thoſe publick Schools, true Care wa; 
taken of the Childrens Inſtruction and Ad vance- 
ment in Knowledge ; becauſe, by Orders from hi 
Correſpondents in the Weſt-Inates, he had ten 
over ſeveral of thoſe Charity Boys, to do the Duty 
of Clerks and Book-Keepers to Merchants and 
Planters there, who greatly approved of them. 
On this Occaſion my Lord Worthy was pleaſed 
to tay, that where a particular Genius and Aptneſ⸗ 
evidently appeared in any of the Boys at thoſe 
Schools for Literature and Knowledge, he very 
much applauded its being encouraged and im- 
proved to the higheſt Pitch; but he conceived, 
that as the Number amongſt ſuch a Crowd of poor 
Children deſerving of that Encouragement, would 
be bat few in Proportion, his Lordſhip thought it 
was ill judged to attempt the forcing of a learned 
Education upon the whole and greateſt Part of 
them, who, in his 1 1 ought to be trained up 
to Husbandry, and other Kinds of hard Labour, by 
binding them out to Farmers, and proper Maſters 
of that Sort: And, as for the Girls, Fe likewiſe 
thought, that after inſtructing them in the Practice 
of Morality, as enforced by the Principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion, they ought not to be employed 
in any thing but ſuch kind of Work as fitted them 
for Husbandry, and all manner of Houſhold Ser 
vice; for he ſaid, to breed up fo great a Number 
of Pariſh Children in Idleneis, and with a vain 
Ambition of being put on a Level with other Chil- 
dren, who had been carefully educated at their 
Parents Expence, would certainly be attended 
with various ill Conſequences, beſides that of dil- 
74 the Publick of che Labour of fo many 
ands. 
Dr Mildman begg'd Leave to ſecond what that 
noble Lord had ſaid, and further added, that both 
| Reading 
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Reading and erience dai ved, the ill 
judgment of — Nature * 2 of 
Youth ; for, as by 4 mean and low Treatment, we 
mn the Riſque of cruſhing the natural Spirit and 
2 of a Child well born, and of good Blood, 
ſo by elevating beyond Meaſure, and careſſing an. 
Infant of a baſe and low Extraction, it would of 
courſe, when grown up, be thereby diſqualified. for 
that Labour and Buſineſs for which Nature had 
fitted and deſigned it, and fo become either a Nui- 
— = or an uſeleſs Burthen on the Common» 
weaitn, ; 
Upon the whole, it was the Company's Opinion, 
that — juſt and uſeful — 2 be 
made in the Manner of educating thoſe Children 
brought up at our publick Charity Schools, which 
finiſhed this Day's Converſation on that Subject. 
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NY 14. Fr1vay, Mar 11, 1739. 
On Infirmaries, and Hoſpitals for Mad People. 
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2 ck ſome Remarks on rhe eſs | 
W hoſe Hoſpitals commonly called Iufirma- 
ries, for curing the Sick and Wounded 
amongſt the rams. Poor, who had no Ability to 
bear the Expence of procuring Relief to them- 
ſelves, which ſeemed to be a rity of as great 
Uſe, as any yet named: His Lordſhip greatly ap- 
plauded the humane and generous Diſpoſition of 
all thoſe worthy Perſons, who, without the Help 
of Law, or any publick Foundation for the Encou- 
ragement of ſo charitable a Work, had —— 
entere 
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entered into an annual Subſcription for fupyorting 
it in a decent and handſome Manner; he conſidered 
ſuch a continual Aſſiſtance ready at hand, to 
vide for the innumerable Accidents and Misfor- 
tunes that muſt daily happen amongſt the Poor 6 
this populous City, as well as among the Multitude 
of Labourers and other Workmen conſtantly em- 
. in a great Variety of hazardous and toil. I Pit 
me Buſine is, not only to deſerve the Name of m 
true Charity, but even all Aſſiſtance and Encourage. the 
ment that could reaſonably be propoſed from Ft 
Publick, which was truly concerned in the Succeß in 
attending it; and he could not but have a parti- I '* 
cular Eſteem for the Characters of thoſe benevolent I} 0 
Gentlemen in the Profeſſions of Phyſick and Chi- h. 
rurgery, who endeavoured to promote this laudable de 
Undertaking by their punctual Attendance on theſe ba 
Infirmaries. ur 
"Dr Mildman ſaid, he looked upon it to be the = 
indiſpenſable Duty of a Phyfician or Surgeon, P 
cheitfully and readily to contribute his Aid to the 1 © 
Relief of any poor indigent Perſon that wanted it, th 
but much more fo, to aſſiſt and encourage their b 
Fellow-Citizens in proceeding to carry on ſuchan I © 
univerſal and well- projected Charity, as that of the . 
Infrmaries; but, as all human Attempts of that F 
Nature were liable to many Imperfections, and in-“ 
avoidable Obſtructions, proceeding chiefly from v 
the innate Conceit and Vanity of Mankind, he was I © 
very apprehenſive of its Conſequences in this Parti-. 
cular now under Confideration ; for, as the Go- 


vernment of ſuch a voluntary and charitable So- d 
ciety, depended very much on the Humanity and 
Prudence, as well. as the Skill and Care of the f 
Practitioners concerned in Phyſick and Chirurgery, . 
who, from the Nature of the Thing, muſt have the ˖ 
principal Direction and Management of it, he / 


wiſhed that theſe Gentlemen, neglecting any ca. 
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ſaal Difference of Opinion, or particular Diſtinc- 
tions that might happen to ariſe and be claimed 
amongſt them, would be pleaſed to conſider them- 
ſelves as fointly engaged in the fame voluntary 
Footing, in a Service to which they were un 
queſtionably bound, both by the Duties of Reli. 
gion and Nature : that their Practice in thoſe Hoſ 
pitals is not (as ſome young, unthinking People 
may poſhbly apprehend it) to try Experiments, at 
the Rilque of a poor indigent Patient's Life, and 
future Se in order to improve their Art, 
and advance their Knowledge in the Profeſſion, but 
to perform their Office in carefully endea vouring 
to preſerve the Life or Limb a poor Object, with 
the ſame Caution and Circumſpection as if related 
to a Perſon of Rank and Eftate, from whom, per- 
hape, they might expect a ſuitable Return: For 
unleſs Things can be fo ordered as to make a con- 
ſciencious Impartiality the unaffected governing 
Principle of al the 11 in an Infirmary, it 
can never anſwer the pious and charitable Deſign ot 
the generous Contributors for the Support of it, 
but rather in time will become a Nufance, and, 
conſequently, a Diſgrace to the Founders ; where- 
fore he hoped that the Men of Rank and Autho- 
rity, who had, by their great Example promoted 
thoſe uſeful Charities, would condeſcend ſome- 
times, by their awful Preſence, to inſpect and 
controul the Conduct and Management of rhe act- 
ing Members, and all who were employed under 
them in that Service: For, let an Affair of that 
Nature be ever ſo well projected at firſt, if an ho- 


neſt and due Care was not continually had of the 


Execution, it was to be feared that too 8 a 
Share of the Money ſo ptoutly and worthily in- 


tended, might, perhaps, be employed on ſuper— 
fluous Buildings, .Ornaments, and empty Shervs, 
which, although they very well became an Hot- 
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pital erected by the State at the publick Charge 
yet did not, by any Means, correſpond with the 
tumble Intention of a voluntary free Gift from 
private Hands, purely for the Relief of as may 
4 Poor afflicted Objects as could poſſibly be ſerved. 
li! The Doctor's Sentiments on this Head were ſo 
durante to the whole Company, that they were 


unanimouſly of Opinion in Charities of that Kind, I bon 
nothing more could be expected but very plain and N o 
warm Conveniencies for the Sick, w of: Wants 28 
chiefly conſiſted in Medicines, Attendance, and ; me 


ſimple low Diet; wherefore that Infirmary would 
molt certainly obtain, and truly deſerve the bell 8 
Character, where there happened to be the great Þ . 
| Number of ſick and diſabled Perſons, well taken l. 
\ Care of, and reſtored to Health at the leaſt Charge 


and Expence. D 
| Then the Company proceeded to conſider af on 
| the fourth Head propoſed, viz. Hoſpitals for Per- o. 


| ſons diſordercd iu their Senſes; and this gave 
| Gen ener to ſpeak of the excellent Foundation . 
i of Bethlem Hoſpital in Moorfields, and of the fi 
great Care that was taken of Patients who came 
under that Tuition ; But it was obſerved by ſome FF 0 
Members, that the Difficulty of introducing pro- «. 
per Objects into that . Hoſpital, had occaſioned the ,, 
too frequent Practice of ſetting up many private {| 
Mad-honſes in and about London, wherein grea { 
Abuſes were daily.committed by ill-defigning Per- @Þ \ 
ſons impoſing frequently on their neareſt Rela f 
tions, and conveying them, by Stealth, into ſuch ] 
Houſes, for the Sake of enjoying their Eſtates, on 1 
various Pretences ; and it was likewiſe affirmed, ö 
that, generally ſpeaking, the Treatment which | 
the poor unbappy Creatures met with in ſuch pri- 
vate Mad-houſes was yery barbarous, having none | 
but Pretenders to the Knowledge of Phyſick, and 

mere 


nere Dnacks, to take Care of their Health, not- 
withſtanding the Extravagancy of the Expence. 
Mr Counſellor Pleadevell ſaid, he had been 
conſulted in ſome Caſes of that Nature, which 1 
| peared to him ſo very enormous, that he thought 
uch Things onght not to be permitted or over- 
looked in any civilized 1 ; for that no Per- 
ſon ſhould be inticed or forcibly carried from his 
' own Dwelling, in order to be confined and treated 
2 a Madman, before the Mattet was enquired into, 
md carefully examined by ſome proper Fudges ap- 
pointed for that Purpoſe, who, according to the 
Nee and Circumſtance of the Caſe, às it ap- 
peared to them, ſhould have the Power of ſend- 
ug the Party to ſome publick Charity, where they 
© F oughr to be received without Heſitation, and no 
. Diltinctions allowed in the Hoſpital, excepting 
oaly the permitting of People of Faſhion, at their 
| own particular Expence, to order, with the Phyſi- 
ciun's Confent, ſuch Extraordinaries for acommo- 
2 their Relations and Friends, as they thought 
. 99 | 

Dr 11dman obſerved, that there was no kind 
of Affliction incident to human Nature; which 
could more ftrongly move Compaſſion, chan that 
of a diſordered Brasn ; becauſe there was not any 
thing in Nature that urge ee. fo lively a Repre- 
ſentation of the Infinity of minute Accidents on 
which the Pre ſer vation of that little Stock of Rea- 
ſon we ſo much valued ourſelves upon, depended: 
He ſaid he believed it was impoſtible for any diſ- 
crete, ſober Perſan, to walk through, and ſurvey 
an Hoſpital of that fort, without being touched 
with the melancholy Reflection, how accidental a 
Jog, or miſplacing of any one of the many Million 
of Atoms, and i ptible minute Parts in the 
Animal Frame ol his Body, would unavoidably 


put himſelf into the ſame Condition wherein he 


then 
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then ſaw thoſe poor unhappy Mortals, who, per. 


haps, had never, knowingly, done or committed 
any thing to bring ſuch a deplorable Misfortune 
upon them; wherefore, he thought, it was indu- 
bitable, that, of all Kinds of Miſery, Mankind 
would think themſelves obliged, in the firſt place, 
to compaſſionate and take care of delirious and 
mad People. For nr 

The Company perfectly agreed with the Doc- 
tor's Sentiment; but conceived the Object of ſuch 
Compaſſion and Charity to be of that Nature, 2 
required the Application and Direction of the 
Cate, rather than of private Men. 


eee 


No 15. Frivay, Mav 18, 1739. 
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On Hoſpitals for Incvn ANU ES, and New-born 


8 which concludes the Subject f 
Publick Charity, "4 


J having been propoſed, in the , = 
7 Place, > ables hs 'Nature of an 5 
2 Ne for Incurables, Mr Weldone ſaid B 
2 e did not comprehend how that could 1 
properly come under the Notion and Circumſtances I . 
of Charity; for if any poor, ſick, and diſabled 1 
Perſon, who had no Eſtate, nor Friends in a Con- | 
dition to take care of him, was once received into 
a publick Hoſpital, he conceived that it was not 
intended he ſhould be diſcharged from thence before 
he was cured,” any otherwiſe than by Death; ſince 
he could not ſuppoſe it at all conſiſtent with the 
Idea of Charity, to take a poor miſerable Creature 
into an Hoſpital, in order to ry Experiments 
upon him, and, when they could not * 4 
10rt 


ſhort time, or, perhaps, judged him to be incu- 
able, then to rurn him aut: He was therefore of 
Opinion that an Hoſpital for Incurables was out 
of the Queſtion, becauſe the Poor in that Condi- 
tion being already otherwiſe provided for, Charity 
had nothing to do with the Opulent and Rich, 
whom Providence had enabled to take care of 
. WW themſelves in what manner they pleaſed, - 
To this Mr Freeborn replied, that on Suppoſi- 
don there actually was no Hoſpital provided for 
lacurables, and rightly adapted for that Service, 
the above Reaſoning might take place; but if, as 
he apprehended it, an Hoſpital of hat Kind was 
„ecabliſhed oy to give Eaſe to, and relieve the 
„ other Hoſpitals, by taking from them ſuch poor 
Objects as they had found by Experience could 
not be cured : In that Caſe, he conceived ſuch an 
Hoſpital would not only be of great Service, but 
might be underſtood very juſtly to correſpond ich 
our Ideas of true Charity. Moreover, it was his 
Opinion, that ſuch an Hoſpital was neceſſary, both 
in order to afford more Room and a greater Con- 
eniency for ſuch as were curable, and likewiſe 
to rid them of thoſe Stenches, and noxious Smells, 
which were commonly found to adhere about the 
Bodies of incurable Perſons; to which Sentiment 
the Company unanimouſly agreed, and then pro- 
ceeded to take under Conſideration the ſixth and 
laſt Head F viz. An Hoſpital for Bas- 
TARDS and FOUNDLINGS. | 
My Lord Worthy, on this Occaſion, was pleaſed 
to ſay, that there was not any thing he had' met 
with on travelling abroad in his Youth, which 
filled his Mind with more humane Ideas, than the 
Hoſtel des Enfans Trouve, or The Hoſpital for 
Foundlings at Paris, ; it being a Charity of ſuch 
a Nature, as, in ſpite of the Prejudices conceived 
in Diflike of the arbitrary Power of that Govern- 
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ment, forced you, in a manner, to extol that pu- 
ticular Inſtance of great Humanity, Chriſtian h 
rity, and univerſal Benevolence to Mankind, which 
made his Lordſhip, on Reflection, often wondet 
how ſo many Ages could have paſſed under the 
Freedom of an Zgliſþ Government, without eſta. 
bliſhing ſome ample Proviſion of that Kind, which, 
he conceived, would have a more happy Eee, 
both on the private and publick Good a; Society, 
and at the ſame time give more true Pleaſure and 
Contentment, to every vistuous and religious Mind, 
than any other publick Charity whatſoever. 

Mr Counſellor Pleadwell obleryed, that, al. 
though it was a happy thing for any Society to 
be poſſeſſed of a Body of good Laws, that ſome 
one or other of. them might readily be applied to 
every Cale which could happen to diiturb the 
Peace of the Community, yet the wiſeſt Princes be 
commonly choſe, by gentle Arts and Contrivances, 
to ſooth the People under their Care out of habi- 
tual and common Offences, rather than to be con- pe 
tinually exerciſing the utmoſt Severity of Pena} 
Laws: That although Fornication was undoubted- 
ly a Crime of an injurious Nature, and contrary to 
the known Precepts of Religion, yet he believ'd 
it was vain to expect that it ever could be entirely 
ſuppreſſed under any Form of Government that I f 
the Wit of Man could invent; wherefore the molt I ; 
prudent Meaſures which, in ſuch a Caſe, could be c 

] 
| 


taken, was, to prevent the Conſequences of Forni- 
cation from deviating into a Crime ot the higheſt 
and moſt ſhocking Nature, viz, the frequent Mur- 
ders committed on Infants, both ere and after 
Birth, merely for the ſake of hiding the unhappy 
Parent from a Publick Shame. As an Hoſpual 
therefore to receive Fauudlings would probably, in 
a great Meaſure, if not altogether, prevent the 
Commiſſion of ſo many We Murders on harm: 
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leſs Infants, and, conſequently,” the too frequent 
and unhappy End of the miſerable Parents; it 
ſeem'd to be a Charity truely deſerving the Coun- 
tenance of the greateſt Men, and the Care of the 
whole State, | 

Mr Peldone ſaid he had heard, That the Bi- 
ſhops and _ of the Church of England ap- 

ared very much averſe to the Encouragment of 
ſuch an Hoſpital, as thinking it would be under- 
food to be ſome ſort of legal Connivance at the 
zbominable Sin of Fornication, ſo ſeverely prohi- 
bited and condemned by the Holy Scriptures, as 
well as by the Ordinances and Doctrines of all 
orthodox Chriſtian Churches. 

To this Dr Mildman replied, that it was by 
no means a fair and conſequential way of reaſon- 
ing, to infer that, becauſe an unhappy Girl had 
been wickedly drawn in to proſtitute 2 Chaſtity, 
therefore no Regard was to be had to, or Care 
taken to preſerve the Child of which ſhe hap- 
pened to be impregnated, and that ſhe ought rather 
to be expoſed to a violent Temptation of murder- 
ing the Infant, in order to conceal her Guilt, than 
that the Publick, by making a reaſonable Provi- 
fion for ſaving an innocent Babe's Life, ſhould run 
the Riſque of * injuriouſly ſuſpected, by ſome 
particular Men, of conniving at the Sin of Forni- 
(ation: The Doctor profeſſed himſelf to have a 
dutiful Regard to the Church of England, as by 
Law eſtabliſhed, and a very great Veneration for 
all the Ranks of her Clergy 3 but, nevertheleſs, 
he humbly begg'd Leave to differ in Opinion with 
ſuch of them as thought fit to reaſon after that 
Manner ; for he could not ſee how thoſe, who, 
out of a mere charitable Diſpoſition only, took 
care to preſerve the Life of a Child born in For- 
nication, could poſſibly thereby be charged with 
conniving at Sin; neither, as he humbly pre- 

ſumed, 
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ſumed, in the Nature of 'Things, could the Infant, 
in the Sight of Go or Man, be judg'd liable to Pu- 
niſhment, for a Tranſgreſſion committed by the Pa. 
rents at the Time it was begotten ; wherefore he 
ſhould make no Heſitation to declare his Senti- 
ments, that it was a Duty incumbent on the Legil- 
lature and ſupreme Government of every State, to 
make a reaſonable Proviſion for the Nouriſhment 
and Preſervation of Baſtard and Foundling Infants, 
without ſuffering Enquiry to be made after the 
Parents, who did not think fit to diſcover them- 
ſelves. 

Mr Freeborn added, to what had been already 
faid, that beſides the Preſervation of Children 
born in Fornication, ſuch an Hoſpital would be of 
infinite Service for nouriſhing and taking care of 
the Children born in Wedlock of poor indigent 
Parents, who had neither Ability nor Conveniency 
to bring them . at home, for want of which the 
Lives of many Infants were loft, or, at leaſt, it 
they {did ſurvive the Hardſhips they muſt go 
through under ſuch Circumſtances, it ſo impaired 
their Conſtitutions, and often brought ſuch Lame- 
nels, and other Weakneſſes on their Bodies, as 
rendered them helpleſs to themſelves, ulelets to 
their Friends, and, conſequently, a Burthen to 
the Publick. 

My Lord Worthy greatly approved the Rea- 
ſoning of the two Members who ſpoke laſt, which 
his Lordſhip ſaid was unanſwerable, and included 
all that was needful to be urged in favour of the 
Charity propoſed : Which the Company hoped 
would foon appear in ſo clear a Light to every 
Branch of the Leaiftatire, as to obtain, their Au- 
thority and Aſſiſtance for making ſo great and ufe- 
fal an Addition to the publick Charitiss of this 
Kingdom. 
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No 16. Fripay, May 25, 1739. 


On the Decay of the DRAMA, Qs. 


i] was propoſed, for this Day's Enter- 
Ay rtainment, to confider of the moft pro- 
bable Reaſons that could be afhaned 
for the fenſible Decay which has hap- 

- ened within theſe laſt fifty Yea:s, 
both in the Compoſition and Repreſentation ot 
Dramatick Performances in this {land ; tor ic 
was obſerved that there was more Money naw 
expended on thoſe fort of Entertainments, than 
trmerly ; and yet the antient Spit of Authors, 
well as Actors, ſeemed to be quite loſt, 

Some faid, that the virtuous and noble Strain 
which formerly ſhone on the Lugliſi Stage, mult 
have been greatly diſcouraged by the prevailing 
Tafte of late for foreign Muſick, and other un— 
common Diverfions, ſuch as Falian Operis, 
Ridottos, and Maſquerades; all which had « 
tural Tendency to enervate the Mind, and un- 
bend thoſe Springs of Thought and Action, which 
Jerved to infpire Mankind with the Love of Virtue, 
nd the Contempt of Vice. 

Mr Freeborn acknowledged, that, with reſpect 
o the Generality of People who conſtantly attend- 
d on ſuch Entertainments, and gave in to the 
tt Delights which they commonly afforded, it 
ot only <vas, but mu? be the Cale ; yer he was 
if Opinion, that it could not be a ſuſhcient Res- 
en why there ſhould be a total Defection of 
Genius for Dramatick Poetry, without which we 
ertainly could not expect any Elegancy or Im- 
'rovemeat amongſt 3 on the Stage, but 
7 the 
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the Reverſe : For, he ſaid, although it was ths 
Intention of the Drama, to influence and amen! 
the Manners of the Age, yet he had oblerved 
that amongſt the Antients, and even down to the 
preſent Time, thoſe Manners had always affecte; 
it, o as the poetica] Spirit of that kind mot 
commonly breathed with Eaſe, or was depreſſec 
according to the natural Freedom, Chearfulnel; 
and Unanimity, which then prevailed in the 80, 
ciety ; for that Envy, Malice, or Flattery, being 
equally inconſiſtent with the impartial Jultice G 
a Dramatick Piece, it was ſometimes neither pru- 
dent nor ſafe for the Poet to indulge his Genius; 
cr, if he did, Applauſe could not be expected 
from a general Corruption both of Judgment and 
Taſte, which inſenſibly led many ingenious ani 
well-inclined Youth, in queſt of Fortune, to pro: 
ſtitute the natural Virtue and Simplicity of i wil 
Thoughts, to the Arts of Flattery or Parry I. 
tr1THES. 

Mr IVeldone ſaid, we needed not go further to 
be convinced of the Truth of the foregoing Re: 
flection, than to read over the Advertiſements in 
the Daily News-Papers, of the Multitude of Books 
and Pamphlets that were continually publiſhed, 
much more to the Reproach, than the Honour 
of the Brite Nation; for nothing could be 00 
inconfiltent with a natural Genius, or the Cha— 
racter of true Learning, than either that tullume 
Panegyrick, or virulent malicious Strain of fatiric? 
Wit, whereof our moſt modern Books, and other 
Ferturmances, were chiefly compoſed ; and on 
v hich our greaielt Poets, and moſt remarkable 
Writers ſeem'd prmcipally to value themſelves, 

Dr Mildman, on the Occaſion, told the Com- 
pany, that in his younger Days, when he had : 
ttrong Ambition, where-ever he came, to viſit all 
the Men in Zurope, famed for their Skill in any 

Parti- 
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particular Branch of Science and Knowledge, he 
had conſtantly obſerved, that the molt Jef 
were always the moſt humane, communitarive? 
and affable ; and that it was only Pedants, and 
mere Pretenders to Literature, who affected to 
ſine either in Panegyrick or Satire: And, to 
every judicious 1mpartial Obſerver, he ſaid, true 
Learning would ever appear in a modett Dreſs, 
attended by Compaſſion, Good- nature, and Bene- 
rolence to Mankind; which were Qualities that 
equally ſhunned the unjuſt Exerciſe of Power, 
and the Rage of Faction or Difcontent : That, 
he believed, modern, as well as antient Hittory, 
would ſufficiently prove what he aflerted ; where- 
fore, confidering the Shocks and Convuliions, 
which the State of Byitain had undergone within 
this laſt Century, and the innumerable Diſquiets 
they had left in the Minds of the People, on which 
o many different Opinions and Parties had been 
unhappily formed, it was rather to be wondered, 
that there ſhould be any Remainder of good 'I'alte, 
Generoſity, or true Learning left among us, than 
that the former Elegancy of Dramadck Poetry was 
decayed or loft. 

My Lord Worthy own'd there was too much 
Truth in the Doctor's Obſervations on the many 
Inconveniencies and Diſadvantages, which our un- 
happy Diviſions had” introduced of late into this 
Kingdom; but his Lordſhip thought it was of 
little uſe to complain, unleſs at the ſame time 
lome wholeſome — was propoſed, whereby 
we might hope to give the Minds of People a 
more favourable Tarn, towards the quiet and 
peaceable Enjoyment of that Liberty and Im- 
provement, tor which our Laws, and the Frame of 
the Conſtitution, were ſo excellently well contrived 
and adapted; but, with reſpect to our Dramatick 
rerformances, now under the Company's Confide- 

2 ration, 
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ration, his Lordſhip thought it truly neceſſam, 
that the Stage ſhould always be under ſome Pro. 
rer Check, for examining and approving ever 
Piece of that Kind, before it may be reprelente( 
in publick, in order only to prevent that any thing 
immoral or indecent ſhould appear upon the Stage, 
contrary to the Nature and Deſign of the Dram, 
and tending to debauch the Kinds or Corrupt the 
Manners of the Audience; but as to any other 
Views of reſtraining the juſt Liberty of the Poet, 
from repreſenting to the Life the Enormity of 4 

articular Vice under any, probable Character, onl; 
2 filly People, in the Impertinency of their 
Imagination, might apply it to the Character of 
ſome Great Man in Power, he thought it was 
extremely ill- judged, and that nothing could more 
effectually contribute to fix the Application which, 
by ſuch a Prohibition, or Reſtraint, they very 
weakly, and to no Purpoſe, endeavoured to pre- 
vent; his Lordſhip merefore was of Opinion, that 
the Comptrollers of the Stage ought not only t0 
be Men of Learning and Knowledge, but likewiie 
of ſome Rank and eſtabliſh'd Characters, who 
really took the Pains of doing that Duty them 
ſelves, without truſting ſo neceſſary a Care to Un- 
derlings, and Men of low Condition and Capt 
city, whom we could not ſuppoſe to be qualified 
for executing the Office with that Elegancy i 
Judgment, and Generoſity of Spirit, which was 
truly requiſite ; and as his Lordſhip did not know 
any one thing waich could give a more complete 
Idea of the reigning Virtues and Manners of 4 
People, than their Theatrical Reprelentations, he 
thought an aſſicluous and proper Application ot that 
Sort, would not only do great Honour to the 
Crown, but likewiſe to every Branch of the Ad- 
miniſtration; ſo as in a ſhort time to produce 
an extraordinary good Effet both on publick and 
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vate Life, to the Happinels and Glory of the 
whole Nation: Bur, on the other Hand, it merely 
under the Pretence of fo eminent a Service to the 
Publick, our moſt elegant and beſt Pieces of Dra- 
matick Poetry were to be ſtifled or ſuppreſſed, and 
nothin permitted to come on the Stage but fu)- 
ſome babeg rick, immoral and obſcene Wit, or 
the abject, Yity Drollery of ridi-alous Farce, we 


ſhoutd but in vain ſtruggle with, and attempt to 
eſcape the inavoidable Confequences, which, fooner 
or luer, muſt follow the conſtant Repetuton of even 
thele . ſeeming Trifles, amongit a People born to 
Freedotn and fond 


of Liberty. 


Ne 17. FhiDaY, Just 1, 1739. 
Fo the CITIZEN. 


AM the Reprefentative of an Ancient 
and Noble Family among the Peers of 
this Realm, born to fich a Fortune as 
ought, in all Reaſon, to ſatisfg any Man; 
I have no Inclination to Extravagancy, 
neither have I liv'd beyond the Dignity of my Kank ; 
and yet, in ſeven Years time, I find my Debts are 
increaſed above 2c,coc]. I own 1 had fo great a 
Dependance on the Fidelity of my principal Stew- 
ard, who has been an old Servant in the Family, 
that, perhaps, I have too often avoided rhe Fatigue 
of calling him regularly to an Account ; and when 
did, the other Day, I could not diſcover any Error 
or Deceit, although I was greatly furprized with 
; the State of the Ballance. 


, As it always gives me more Pleaſure to hear that 
Money is paid where due, than to receive it 7 ſelf, 
: 3 aving 
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having a natural Averſion to be in Debt, my pre. 
ſent Circumſtances give me great Inquietude, and 
deprive me of ufual Reſt; for I find myſelf 
all of a ſudden ſeized with ſuch a jealous Anxiety, 
that I know not who to truſt, nor of whom to ask 
Advice ; but, having conceived an Opinion of the 
Candor and good Intention of your 82 „ re- 
lolred to lay my Caſe before them, thinkin 

that their Sentiments might, probably, be of ule 


to others, as well as to, 


The Company, with great Deference and Re- 

ſpect, ordered their Sentiments on the Subject, 
contained in the above Letter, to be publiſhed in 
the following Manner. 
r. That Perſons who attend upon, and are in- 
truſted with the Education of young Noblemen, 
efpectally thoſe who are born to great and opulent 
Fortunes, ought, above all other Things, to give 
them juſt Notions of the real and moſt valuable 
Uſe of Riches, by explaining to their young Minds, 
how ſmall a Proportion of Wealth is requiſite to 
tupply all our reaſonable and neceſſary Wants, and 
that an Exceſs of Luxury, or the keeping of too 
great a Number of Equipages and Servants, more 
than what either the Rank of the Perſon, or Con- 
veniency require, are but idle and hurtful Amule- 
ments, which only ſerve to multiply Cares, that 
very often interrupt and fowre our moſt rational 
and ſprightly Enjoyments, which diſdain to be in- 
cumbered with trifling and low Objects in the 
Courſe of Lite. 

2. The noble Youth is to be further inſtructed, 
that the higheſt Taſte of Pleaſure, and the only per- 
manent Satisfaction that can be attained, is that ot 
ſerving Mankind in general, and his Country in 
particular, by all the Acts which a noble and gene- 
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tous Beneficence can inſpire; and, becauſe Wealth 
ind Riches are the necefliry Means by which he is 
enabled, with more Eafe, to accomplith thoſe great 
Ends; it is at alone winch Jays him under an 
indiſpenſable Obligation of ſaving his Money by a 
wilt and decent (economy in all his Attzurs, where- 
by it is not meant that he ſhould grudge, at any 
time, to lay ou what is needial to {uppurt the 
Dignity of his Rank, and to reader very thing 
ealy about himfelt; but only that all his Expence 
ſhould freely ite from a previcrs Judgment of 
the Juthce, Necetlity, or Reaſfonableneſs of the 
Occaſion, witho.it reſtraining any Inclination but 
what Wiklom, and JDifcreton miormed him, wa, 
unbecoming bis Quality, or the Character of a 
Man of godd Underitanding. 

z. When a Nobleman, with fich Dilpoſiions of 
Mind, comes into the Puſſethina ant Government 
of his Þ:{tate, and finds bumntelt obliged to emmioy 
many Servants in 4 Variety ot Þ ines. It Will be 

udent to diſtingutii lun ay acc to act in the Na- 
ture of Sew [9 e Rererpt of Rent, or wi 
are to be em iy in the laing out of Meney, 
and purchaling vi Necelaries for the Uſe of the 
Family, by uch anple Appointments or Wages 45 
may r encourage an honelt Integrity, 


without permitting them to receive eundage of 


Lradeſmen, or any Sort of ZPer4q4i/its tor giving 
Diſpatch in doing their Duty; a Practice of which 
Nature, 0ught never to be pardoned, but inſtantly 
puniſhed by a Diſiniſſion — the Service; for 
it is intolerable that a Nobleman's Honour ſhould 
he reflected on, and his Character ſuſter with the 
Generality of People, by the mean and ſcandalous 
anderhand Practices of Servants, who are com- 
manded and greatly encouraged to act in a quite 
«erent Manner: Beſides, where ſuch Things are 
permitted and over-looked, there mult be a very 
confiderable Los Iutereſt Littained, 4. In 
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4. In order to perſect the Management of a large 


Eſtate, a Perſon of good Capacity and Credit muſt of 
Le conſtantly employed in keeping a regular Ac- hi 
count of all that comes in, as well as of the Ex. dt 
Jence going out, in ſo clear and diſtinet a Manner, W 3" 
that the Lord and Maſter, by caſting his Eye at T 
any time on the general Balance, might exactly ol 
know the Situation of his Aﬀairs, from which he L 
was to form his future Conduct with reſpect to n 
Frugality or Expence ; for we do not ſuppoſe him at 
to be in the leaſt tainted with that Sy 2 and low ſt 


Iich of ſaving purely for the Sake of amaſſing a { 
Heap of uſeleſs Wealth, but rather that his S- n 


vings have no other Aim than the 122 of him- v 
ſelf in a better Capacity to proceed in doing more t 
virtuous, great and charitable Deeds, truly worthy 1 


ef his Character, and whereby he daily acquired a t 
greater Proportion of Happineſs and Content. 

5. Befides ſuch an Accomptant as above, to 
keep all the Tranſactions of the Eftate in a com- | 
plete and regular Form on one Set of Books, it | 
Wil! be convenient, and very uſeful to have ano- 
tler Servant, properly qualified, to receive and 
pay the Caſh according to the written Orders iſſu- 
ed upon him from time to time, becauſe thele 
7wo, in their different Employments, will always 
be Checks on each other, and often prevent Miſ- 
takes, which otherwiſe might caſually happen in 
the Hands of one Perſon; and, that there might 
be no Poſſibility of carrying on Fraud or Decen, 
at leait for any conſiderable time, both theſe Ac- 
counts ought to be examined and duly audited, 
once every fix or twelve Months, at fartheſt, 
wherein it is propoled that the Nobleman ſhould 
be aſhited by lome of his Friends, who are Men of 
Bufinels, and intelligent in Matters of that kind, 
which would take up but a very inconſiderable 
Portion of Time for the eaſy Management of 10 
great. a Concern. | Thus 
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Thus the Company are of Opinion, that a Man 
it of the greateſt 4 and Eſtate, might have all 
-bis Houſhold Affairs wiſely and prudently con- 
„ ducted without any manner of Fatigue to himſelf, 
and be thereby at full Liberty to employ his whole 
it Time between the Service of the Publick, and 
ly MW other rational, as well as delightful Enjoyments of 
ie Life, free from thoſe Anxieties and Diſappoint- 


0 ments, which inevitably proceed from à negligent 
n and bad Oeconomy, to the utter Rum and De- 
y ſtruction of many noble Families, whoſe Repre- 
a ſentatives are either reduced to Want, or to the 
- mean and flaviſh Dependence on a deceitful Court, 
- which ſeldom fails, in a ſhort Time, to extinguiſh 
e that Greatneſs of Soul, together with the remain- 
y ing Seeds of Yirtue, derived from the Blood ot 
a their memorable, and moſt illuſtrious Anceſtors. 


Several Members took Occaſion to acquaint rhe 
) Company, that as they were obhged to paſs the 
. greateſt Part of the Summer Seaſon in the Conn- 
t try, they could not attend the Meetings of this 
| Society before the = of next Winter: But 


that, in ns of publiſhing rheir Sentiments by 
way of Dialogue, as hitherto, if the Company 


thought fir to order it for the future to be done by 


| a Clerk, or Secretary, whoſe Bulineſs would only 
be to put into The Cirizen all ſuch Petrers, I/ 
art, and other Papers, as any of the Members ot 
this Society, or their Correfpondents, thought pro- 
per to tranſmit to him from time to time, they 
would uſe their beſt Endeavour to furniſh fu't- 
cient Matter for carrying on, with a4 decent Pree- 
dom, the Society's firlt landable and original De- 
tign ; which in their Judgment, might be as effec 
tually antwered in this Shape, it not more agree- 
ably to ſome, than by continuing the Converſa— 
tion: And, this Morton being unantmonfly ap— 
proved, Mr Ralph Vena, Bookſeller and 
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Stationer, was named and appointed the Society's 
Secretary for that Purpoſe, with full Power atid 
Authority to contract and agree with any Printer he 
beit approved of, for cauſing to be printed and 
publiſhed, on whatever Day of the Week he found 
to be moſt convenient, the Weekly News-Paper 
called The Citizen, containing all ſuch Letters and 
Papers as ſhould come to his Hand from the Mem- 
bers of this Society, and their Correſpondents, 

p 1 then the Meeting was adjourned for this 

eaſon. 


Ne 18. FRIDAY, Jun 8, 1739. 


NE of the beſt Rules that can be given 
— ©] for 2 an eaſy, ſmooth Paſſage 


FW through all the Varieties of human 

Ny Life, is that. of reſtraining ourſelves 
trom the Liberty of cenſuring, or mali- 
ciouſly reflecting on the Conduct and Character of 
other People, before we have taken the Pains im- 
partially to examine within our own Breaſts, whe- 
ther there is not to be found there ſome Similitude 
of the ſame Imperfections and Failings which we 
are ſo fond of diſcovering, and ſo apt to condemn, 
in them; for, as the only reaſonable and juſtifiable 
Pride that Man can claim, ariſes wholly from the 
Juſtne!s or Truth of the Compariſon which by Re- 
fiection he is capable of making between himſelt 
and others of his own Species, if he be but as 
careful that every thing relative to that Compariſon 
is Put into the adyerſe Scale, as he is ſure to do in 
his own, it will probably inſpire him with ſuch up- 
right and moderate Sentiments, as will give greater 
Weight to his Judgment, and render the Inferences 
naturally 
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naturally ariſing from it, more ſatisfactory to his 
Mind. | 

This Rule is ſo obvious, and may be ſo perti- 
nently applied to the ſmalleſt, as well as to the 
moſt important Concerns in Life, that we humbly 
conceive it may be of ſingular Uſe to ſuch of the 
Fair Sex as will condeſcend to confider and reflect 
on what is truly eſſential to their Happineſs and 
Contentment, whether in a fingle or. a married 
State; for what elſe but the Overſight and en- 
tire Neglect of this Caution, could lead any Wo— 
man of Virtue and Honour into the too frequent 
Error of forming to herſelf a Multitude of torment- 
ing Thonghts, about the Weakneſs of Judgment, 
the want of Prudence in Conduct, the Irregularities 
of Paſſion, and the Effects of Intemperance, which 
ſhe too anxiouſly, perhaps, imagines to have dit- 
covered in a Husband, or a Friend; ſeeking all 
Opportunities to complain 3 her Acquain- 
tance, and thereby affixing an indelible Re proach 
on the Characters of thoſe ſacred Relations, whole 
Failings, if real, it is no leſs her Intereſt, than her 
Duty, to ſoften and conceal from the World? 

If the Ladies would be pleaſed to conſider that 
every Complaint of that Nature, which eſcapes 
trom them in Converſation, cuts with à double 
Edge, and inflames ſo ſtrongly, as to reflect with a 
much greater Force upon themle]ves, they would 
certainly chuſe ro be filent on thele Subjects, and 
avoid the Uneaſineſs which mult necellarily flow 
from fuch a heedleſs, unwary Conduct, to imbitter 
all their tature Enjoyments ; would they but take 
Time to reflect on the great Application and Pains 
which even the wiſeſt and beit Men matt undergo, 
to conquer their molt natural Appetites and Intirmi— 
ties, and likewile conſider the ablolme Neceility 
we are under in this Life patiently ro bear with one 
another's Failings, thule Sort of Reilections would, 

in 
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in place of Reſentment, certainly move Compal: 
ſion in a generous Mind, and inſtru us to make 
ule of the gentleſt Means, in order to influence the 
future Conduct of our Friend, and reclaim him from 
ſuch Habits as we conceived to be hurtful to his 
Health, or injurious to his Honour: Such kind of 
Balſam could ſcarcely fail of having ſo powerful an 
Efe&t, as to awaken the Guilty, charm the Innocent, 
and endear every tender Look and Ex preſſion from 
the ſuffering Party. Thus the Soul, by frequent Re- 
views of its own Faults and ImperteCtions, when 
compared with thoſe of a Boſom Friend, would 
convert the Remembrance of former Pain into 
Pleaſure, ſo that all Obſtructions to future Happi- 
neſs and Contentment, between ſuch intimate-Re- 
lations, would be entirely removed. 

As Clarinda and Emilia were one Day compa- 
ring between themſelves the Comforts they en- 
joyed, and the Diſagreements which had hap- 
pened to them, in a married Hate; the firſt ex- 
claimed outrageouſly againſt her Husband for 
{pending ſo much of his Time abroad, leaving her 
at home, to pals the dull Hours away by herſelf, 
amidit the Nojie of Children and unruly Servants ; 
{he could by no means brook the Cuſtom of re- 
tiring after Meals to Jeave the Gentlemen merry 
over a Bottle, while ſhe muſt either fit moping in 
a Cloſer, or be continually plagued with the trou- 
bleſome Affairs of the Family ; ſhe was, for her 
Part, determined either to prevent her Husband 
from keeping ſo much Company, and enjoying his 
Pleaſures a-part, or ſhe ſhould be obliged to find 
ſome Means of agreeably diverting herſelf, whe- 
ther it pleaſed him or not: She owned he always 
treated her with great Civility, and never refuſed 
her any thing ſhe asked for; on the contrary, he 
was ever making her little Preſents, with many 
Expreſſions of Lenderneſs, which made her 10 
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doatingly fond of his Company, that ſhe could no 
longer bear * robbed of it at any rate; where- 
fore ſhe now refolved to affront every body that 
came to deprive her of that Satisfaction, and would 
not ſuffer her Houſe to be any more peſtered with 
a Parcel of idle drunken Fellows, who regarded 
nothing bur their Dogs and their Horſes, being 
wholly Strangers to polite Converſation, or fuch 
other Entertainments as Women of Virtue and 
good Senſe could ſhare in. : 

Emilia was of a ſofter Mould, and ſaid, altho' 
no Woman could have had leſs or a Husband's 
Company than ſhe, during the firſt twelve Months 
of their Marriage, becauſe Buſineſs not only car- 
ried him daily abroad, but his agreeable Wit, and 
200d Humour, made him a conſtant Prey to all the 
beſt Company in 'Town, yet ſhe thank'd her Stars, 
ſne had found Means to affect the natural Genero- 
fity of his Temper, by ſeeming blind to his little 
Failings, and chearfully complaiſant to all his De- 
fires, that they now lived in the moſt perfect Har- 
mony, and were ſcarce one Moment aſunder, but 
when Bufineſs abſolutely required his Attendance ; 
for if he had not the Opportunity of bringing 
agreeable Company home to entertain her, he was 
{ure to carry her abroad, and to contrive ſome 
pleaſing Variety in every Scene of Diverſion for 
Amuſement, that preſerved a Flow of Spirits, and 
enabled her, with great Eaſe, to ſupport the Fa- 
tigue of her Houſhold Affairs, which were always 
kept in the neateſt Order imaginable, chiefly be- 
cauſe it pleaſed his Eye, and afforded him continuat 
Occaſion to expreſs his Satisfaction with her Conduct 
by a thouſand little tender obliging Compliments, 
that eafily and naturally flow from the Sincerity of 
a faithful Friend, and the Heart of a fond Lover. 
Hilia at the ſame time acknowledg'd, that after 
tWweire Months Anxiety and Pain in her own on; 

ihe 
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ſhe had been irreſiſtably led into this Conduct, 
from obſerving, on ſome Occaſions, with what 
gentle Humanity and Diſcretion he ever avoided 
to take Notice of, much leſs 2 any little 
Irregularity of her Paſſions, and other Failings, 
chuſing always, at ſuch Times, by the moſt en- 
dearing Expreſſions, to convince her, that ſhe was 
every way perfectly agreeable to him, and ſole 
Miſtreſs of bis Eſteem ; fo that unleſs a Woman, 
in plain Contradiction to the Conſciouſneſs of her 
own Mind, and the Nature of Things, can be {6 
exceſſively vain and filly, as really to believe ſhe 
oſſeſſes all Perfection, without any. Blemiſh or 
* u hate ver, it will be impoſſible for her to 
reſiſt making the ſame Com Canons and acting 
the ſame Part which Emilia did, and on which ſhe 
moſt juſtly values herſelt, to one of the belt of Men, 
and, perhaps, the moſt deſerving of Husbands. 
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Ne 19. Fripay, JUNE 15, 1739. 
To Tux CITIZEN. 


* 


We AVING been your conſtant Reader 
ever ſince your Paper appeared, I am 
extremely pleaſed to find you begin to 
vary the Subject of it; for, however 
uſeful your Diſcourſes on Jrade may 
© be, they certainly are not ſo univerſally bene- 
« ficial, as thoſe of Morality, in which all Ranks 
© and Conditions of Men are concerned, from the 
© Prince to the Peaſant. Since the Speftaror, | do 
© not know any thing that has been written of that 
kind worth peruſing: Our Papers are now 4 
 tarne« 
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© turned on Politics, ſo that you have the ample 
Field of Morality, Wit, and Humour entirely 
* open; and, if you purſue your Paper with the 
* ſame generous Intention — ſeem'd to ſet out 
© with, I doubt not but in a little Time it will be 
© univerſally read and admired. 

© But my Deſign in troubling you with this, is to 
beg the Favour of you to give me your Senti- 
© ments on a Subject that has often employed my 
© Thoughts. There is nothing more frequent than 
© to hear one Gentleman extol another of his Ac- 
© quaintance in the following Terms. is true, 
* Mr ſuch a one is not a Perſon endued with Wit 
© or Learning, but then he is a Man ſtrict 
© Honour, Now, Sir, L have, on Enquiry, found, 
© that ſeveral of theſe Gentlemen of /triff Honour 
© have been guilty of many things that any Man 
who had the leaſt Share either of * or 
common Humanity, would have bluſli'd to own : 
© The only Actions that entitled them to this glo- 
© rious Character, were, that they religiouſly kept 
* all their Appointments for Drinking and De- 
* bauchery, and moſt exactly diſcharged all their 
* Debts at Play. I therefore earneſtly intreat you 
would, in one of your Papers, give us the Defi- 
* nition of a Man of Honour, that theſe Gentlemen 
may no longer uſurp a Character they ſo little 
© deſerve. If you comply with my Rogues 1 
dare {ay you will _ many of your Readers, 
* and in a very particular Manner, 

Tour woſt Humile Sruant, 
LEONORA, 

It is Honour that inſpires a natural and itrong Incli- 
nation to the conſtant Practice of ſtrictly performin 
all the relative and moral Obligations among 
Men, in Deſpite of every Appetite, Paſſion, or 
Intereſt, that ſtand in the Way; and, let a Man be 
ever ſo nice in executing a thouland Things which 
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he knows to be his Duty in Point of Honour ; yet 
it, with a premeditate Defign, he ſays any thing in 
Converſation, or otherwiſe commits a wilful Act, 
to the apparent Injury and Prejudice of another, 
who had not given him any juſt Cauſe of Offence, 
he can have no Pretence to the Character of a May 
Honour, which is of ſo delicate a Nature, as will 
admit of no Excufe to palliate the leaſt Deviation 
from the Rectitude and Auſterity of its Rules: 
Wherefore a Man's Honour is juſtly compared to 2 
Woman's Chaſtity, which, once loſt, can never be 
regained. | 
Philemon, whoſe . Perſon, charming 
Tongue, and eaſy Addreſs, beſpoke in him all the 
virtuous and elegant Sentiments wherewith a hu- 
man Soul could be inſpired, had gained ſo ample 
a Share of his Friend Polyander's Eſteem, that it 
is impoſſible to imagine how the moſt» facred 
Friend{hip could beget a greater Confidence than 
had ſubfifted for many Years between them: They 
were both happily married, and enjoyed all the 
Comfort of that Stare, undiſturbed by any of thoſe 
Cares and Uneafineſſes which too frequently at- 
tend it: = the n o_ — Ways, 
were not only engaging, and completely agreeable; 
but every Aion — every Lock demonſtrably 
e xpreſſed the fondeſt Defire imaginable to pleaſe 
the Hasband, which, of courſe, produced a conti— 
nna] Correfpondence and Intimacy between the 
Families, that had no other Bounds but whar the 
ſtrict Rules of Virtus and Honour pre ſeribed. 
Under theſe delightful and happy Circumſtances, 
as Philemon was one Day walking in Polyanders 
Garden, about two Hours before the time of Din- 
ner, he ſaw Eundimia, his Friend's Wife, fitting 
careleſs]y by herfelf in a cool Grotto, with a Book 
in her Hand, where, by the Sun's Influence, and 
the exceſſive Hear of tlie Day, ſhe had dropped 
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aſleep : He ſtood gazing for ſome time on Beau- 
ties which he thought he had never obſerved 1n 
her before, until his very Soul was hurried into 
ſuch Raptures as are often felt in a Dream, which 
drives every other thing from our 'Thoughts, but 
the Obje& preſent in the Imagination : Advancing 
ſoftly, he gently placed himſelf on the oppoſite 
Bench, and began to expreſs the Ecſtacy of his 
Paſſion by a thouſand little murmuring Sighs, and 
other vocal Complaints, which at laſt awakened 
the fair Eudimia from her Slumber. She, with an 
unaffected Smile, naturally flowing from Virtae 
and Innocence, ask'd him how long he had been 
there? and where he had left his Friend Poly- 
ander? To which the ftupified Philemon made no 
other Anſwer, than by falling down on his Knees 
before the Fair, and crying out, Endimia, I am 
' loſt, undone for ever; it is yon alone can fave 
me from Perdition ! think, O think, what I have 
not Power or Strength to utter,” and immediately 
fainted away: The poor innocent Lady, wit 
equal Surprize and Concern, flew to his Aſſiſtance, 
by endeavouring to raiſe him from the Ground, 
and — him to ſay what he ail'd, or what 
Misfortune had befallen him? But as ſuch harm-, 
leſs Expreſſions of her ſoft Good - Nature and Com- 
paſſion only ſerved to heighten the Fury of his 
extravagant Flame, which by this time had extin- 
guiſhed e · ery Spark of virtuous Modeſty, be clun 
to her Boſom, and, in a Flood of Tears, made als 
of all the delicate T'urns of Rhetorick that the moſt 
tender Paſſion could inſpire. 

Endimia, prodigioully ſhock'd with ſuch a, 
monſtrous and ſurpriſing Attempt on her Honour, 
was on the Point of crying out for Aſſiſtance; but 
recollecting, with great Preſence of Mind, the ta- 
tal Conſequences which might enſue, on Poly- 
ander's Dilcovery of P/ylemon's Pertidy, 1 * 8 
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ſolved to act another Part, and try whether the 
awful Sentiments of a virtuous Mind could not 
effectually protect her, by making the Villain 
aſhamed of his inglortous Paſſion : Is this, {aid 
ſhe, Philemon; the Fruits of your boaſted Honour, 
and the grateful Returns you propole to make to 
that moſt {acred and generous Friendſhip where- 
with wy dear and faithful Polyander has honour'd 
you ſo long. Is this the End of all your diſguiſed 
Arts to erect ſuch a Confidence in his Breaſt, as 
. enable you to throw an eternal Reproach 
on his Name, and finiſh the Ruin of his Family ? 
Are theſe, do you think, Sentiments that are 
conſiſtent with common Humanity, much lel; 
with the avowed Principles of Honour, and a 
Profeſſion of the moſt elevated Friend{hip ? 
For ſhame, Philemon, recollect your wandering 
Thoughts, and rather charge this unhappy Turn 
of your Brain to the Fumes of Wine, or -to any 
Diſorder you pleaſe; but do not preſume to 
think it can proceed from Reafon or. common 
Senſe. What has ever the virtuous Polyander 
done to deſerve ſuch cruel Uſage from any Man 
alive? And, pray inform me, Sir, what Part it 
is of my Conduct which could tempt you to form 
ſuch monſtrous Ideas in your Mind? And it 
this be not ſufficient to extinguiſh for ever; not 
only all Thought of any future Attempt of this 
Kind, but even the hateful Remembrance of 
what has here paſſed, know, that as ſure as Fate, 
the united Force of Polyander's Virtue and Cou— 
rage ſhall vindicate his Honour. i 
Having thus ſaid, ſhe gracefull 22 the 
Grotto, keeping a ſlow Pace x gee: the Garden, 
until ſhe reach e her own Appartment, as if nothing 
at all had happened to diſcompoſe her, leaving 
the guilty Philemon to ruminate on his vicious 
Folly, and to chuſe whether, by a thorough Re- 
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pentance and Change of Conduct, he was to rely 
on her Prudence in concealing what had paſſed be- 
tween them, or otherwiſe riſque encountering that 
Vengeance, which he might afluredly expect from 
Polyander's juſt Reſentment. He thought 1t ne- 
ceſſary, however, to proceed with Caution in an 
Affair of this Conſequence ; and joining the Com- 

ny at Dinner, where all the innocent Freedom 
in Converfation paſſed as uſual, the deceitful Phi- 
lemon continued ſtill to fill every Breaſt with Ideas 
of his ſtrict Honour and Virtue, that of the beauti- 
fully innocent, yet ſilent Eudimia, only excepred, 
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Ne 20. Fripay, Jung 22, 1739. 


HE young. Theander, who by reading 
OY and Study had made a conſiderable Im- 
— provement of his natural Diſpoſition for 
CAE 


earning and Knowledge, went down 
£55 into the Country to ſpend ſome Time with 
his Guardian and. Friend Amyator, before he entered 
on his Travels abroad into foreign Parts: The old 
Gentleman had ſeen a great deal of the World, and 
having conceived a juſt Eſteem for Yheanl:r's 
ood Senſe, as well as Tenderneſs for his Perſon, 
e artfully led the Youth into an open, frank, and 
eaſy Way of diſcourſing on à Variety of practical 
Subjects. As they frequently walked in a ſpacious 


Garden, well furniſhed with Grottos and may 


Groves, adapted to a Converſation of that kind, 
Amyntor asked his Ward, if he had ever ac- 
cuſtom'd himſelt to ap ly ſuch moral and political 
Reflections as — to him in reading, to his 
own, and other People's Conduct, in the common 
and daily Occurrences of Lite; tor, ſaid he, the 
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chief End of a young Gentleman's travelling 
abroad, 1s not ſo much to ſtudy Antiquity, or pry 
into the Depths of Science, as to enlarge the Circle 
of his Ideas relating to Men and Things; and to 
correct his Judgment by that Variety of Fx rience, 
which he daily meets with in the Change of Compa- 
ny, and travelling through ſo many different Coun- 
tries. Theander modeſtly replied, that his Tutor at 
the Univerſity had taught him to make Remarks in 
the Courſe of his reading, and to ſet them orderly 
down in a Common-place Book ; but as he had 
hitherto kept very little Company, and therefore 
was not much accuſtom'd to judge in the Affairs of 
the World, he was apprehenſive, that his Oblerva- 
tions would reliſh more of a School Education, 
than of a Knowledge _— from Experience; 
wherefore he ſhould be highly obliged to Awmys- 
tor, if he would take the Trouble to give him 
ſome proper Directions how he might more ef- 
fectually apply that Knowledge which was ac- 
quired . ooks to Converſation, and the com- 
mon Tranſactions of Life. 

As Amyntor was greatly pleaſed with this Invi- 
tation from the young Gentleman, to excuſe and 
ſoften the Freedom which he would have Occaſion 
to make uſe of, he proceeded to entertain him with 
an Account of the Method-which he himſelf had 
practiced in his Youth, in travelling through fo- 


reign Countries. 

My Father, ſaid Amyntor, having been bred in 
the Army, was not a Man of any great Depth in 
Letters, ſo that he had no Reliſh for beudy; 
but was ſo ſenſible of this Defe& in his Education, 
that he had taken true Pains to prevent it in mine, 
N me, when a Boy, under the Tuition of 
a Man of great Learning, who took the Trouble of 
directing all my Studies, and carefully examinmg 
into the Improvement which I made from time to 
time, 
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time, until I had quite finiſhed my Courſe: at the 
Univerſity. And having by thoſe Means made all 


the Progreſs in Literature, which the natural 


Slowneſs of my Genius would admit of, I was ſent 
abroad to travel, without the Pomp or Aſſiſtance 
of any Governor, that being an Expence which did 
not then ſuit with the Situation of our Family At- 


fairs. Beſides, my Father, who was a Man of an 


open and generous Spirit, uſed to fay, that he 
thought no young Gentleman ought to be ſent out 
of his own Country, until he had acquired a Com- 
petency of Knowledge at home; and made ſuch a 


Conqueſt over youthful: Paſſions and Prejudices, 


as that he could conduct himſelf abroad, without 
the Help, or rather Incumbrance of a pedantick 
Governor, to encreale his Expence; and, perhaps, 
interrupt the free and natural Courſe of thoſe Im- 
prove ments which were to be looked for amongſt 
Strangers: Calling me therefore into his Chamber, 
that Morning. I was to ſet out for Dover, he gave me 
a Letter of Credit on Paris, and another on Anſter- 
dam, for two handſome Sums of Money, which he 
{aid was all he could afford to beſtow on finiſhing 
that Part of my Education; wherefore he left it 
wholly to my on Management and Diſcretion to 
travel wherever I pleaſed, and to ſtay as long in any 
one Place as I thought fit; but inſiſted on it, that I 
was not to expect any more Supply from him, but to 
come home as ſoon as the Credit he then gave me 
was exhauſted. This one Condition ſo peremptorily 
impoſed by a Father, whom I both honour'd and 
feared, gave me Occaſion, before all other Things, 
to eſtabliſh to myſelf certain Rules of Oeconomy, 
whereby I might not only ſpin out the Time of my 
Stay abroad, but likewiſe: reap as much Improve- 
ment in my Travels, as could poſſibly be acquired 
on ſo ſlender a Bottom; and firſt, to fave Expence, 
and to conceal my Character on the Road, or to 


what 
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what Country I belong'd, I reſolved to travel from 
Place to Place without any Servant, which often 
afforded me the Diverſion of paſſing tranſiently for 
a Phyſician, a Philoſopher, or a Merchant, as belt 
ſuited, the Company I accidentally me: with; by 
which Means I ſaved my Money, and frequently 
met with Adventures, that were not a little enter- 
raining. But the Moment I arrived at any conſi- 
derable Town, where I propoſed to ſtay, and make 
myſelf known, I hired proper Servants, who be- 
long'd to, or were well acquainted in the Place, 
judging none other could be ſo uſeful to me, and 
ſo diſmiſs'd them when I left it: Thus I varied 
my Equipage, and ſuited my Expence wherever ! 
choſe to reſide for any time, according to the Qua- 
lity and Degree of the Company I propoſed tor the 
moſt Part to converſe with. At Parts, where I 
ſtaid fifreen Months, to finiſh my Exercifes as an 
Extern in the Academy, notwithitanding I had Li- 
veries for a Coachman and two Footmen ; yet l 
uſed a Chariot of Remiſe only two Days in the 
Week, when I choſe to viſit People of the belt 
Faſhion and Rank, and had Occafion to go to the 
Opera, or ſome other public Diverſion ; but I con- 
{tantly kept only one Servant, to do the Office of 
Valet de Chambre and Footman, and to give ordi- 
nary Attendance : By which Conduct I made a to- 
lerable decent Figure at a ſmall Expence, and at 
the ſame time rid myſelf of a good deal of needles 
Trouble and Care. But nc | came to the 
Hague, where I ſtaid ſome Months; it being a 
little narrow Place crowded with great and good 
Company, I had not the Opportunity of concealing 
myſelf ſo much as for one Day; and therelore was 
always obliged to keep up my little Equipage of a 
Chariot and two Footmen, which enabled me with 


a better Grace to attend the Aſſembly every Night, 
and to, cultivate an Acquaintance with all the Fo- 
reign 
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reign Miniſters who return'd my Viſits, and gave 
me many valuable Opportunities of being generally 
inſtructed in the State of publick Affairs; ſo that 
my whole Time was uſefully and agreeably em- 
ployed in either converſing with Men of Buſineſs 
and Character, or on attending ſuch public Diver- 
fions, as gave me the beſt Opportunity of ny ng 
the molt elegant and faſhionable Company o bot 
Sexes. By theſe Means became acceptable every 
where amongſt my Betters abroad, and enjoyed the 
Satisfaction, when I return'd to Fritain, of being 
care ſo d by my Friends, and reſpectfully treated by 
every Perſon of Diſtinction, vom I had the Ho- 
nour to converſe with. 

People in Diſguiſe, where they have no Occa- 
ſion to diſcover themſelves, may uſe many little 
Artifices to fave Expence, ſo that they do not trifle 
away too much Time; but as ſoon as ever the 
reaſſume their true Characters, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for every Gentleman to appear in that which 
beſt becomes his Rank, without affecting either to 
exceed or come ſhort of what properly belongs to 
him; for let a Man's Quality or Parts be ever ſo 
diſtinguiſhable, he will ſurely find himſelf greatly 
miſtaken, who attempts to dictate unto, or lead Man- 
kind even in Trifles; a Weakneſs altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with a Solidity of Judgment, which aims at 
no more than a decent, clean, and modeſt Appea- 
rance in publick. And however People happen to 
be diſtinguiſhed abroad, as moſt certainly they 
vught every where to be, by their Dreſs, Equipage 


and Retinue ; yet every Man of good Underſtand- 


ing will always proportion thele Things to the 
Rank of his Birth e thay to the Condition of 
his Fortune, which can add no kind of Merit, but 
what is derived from the noble or virtuous, and 

rational Conduct of the Poſſeſſor. 
The great Variety of Things that occur every Mo- 
ment 
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ment to a7raveller, and of which he is unavoidabl, 
led to make ſome Judgment or other in his own 
Mind, is the Fountain out of which he is to draw the 
greateſt and molt valuable Part of his Improye- 
ment in viſiting foreign Countries; for no Miro 
can ſo juſtly and powerfully repreſent us to our- 
ſelves, as a careful Obſervation both of the Per- 
fections and Failings of others, which being im- 
partially compared with our own, will produce a 
moſt excellent Effect on the Underſtanding, and 
pre vent our being deceived or impoſed on; where- 
fore I ſhall now ſum up the beſt Direction I can 
ſuggeſt to you for your Conduct abroad in a very 
few Words. 

Be careful and diligent, above all other Things, to 
apply every Judgment that. obtrudes it{elf on your 
Mind, both to your own, and other People's Ca- 
pacities and Circumſtances, but uſe great Cau on 
in explaining or communicating your Sentim ats 
to any one, remembering always how rare a th ng 
it 1s to find a true Friend. 

As you are never to dally with Time, by ſufier- 
ing it to paſs indolently without being employed 
in ſome uſeful Thought, or manly Exerciſe ; ſo 
do not raſhly engage in, or undertake more than 
ou can well perform; but be ſure to give every 

hing its due Preference, and always Fiſh what 
ou are about, if poſſible, before you enter on new 
Matters eſpecially ſuch Things as appear to be 
eſſential to your main Buſineſs, or to that Cha- 
racter you mean to ſuſtain with Reputation; tor it 
will do you more Honour, as well as give you a 
great deal more Satisfaction: to be thoroughly 
Maſter of a few uſeful Parts of Knowledge, than 
only to be ſuperficiafly acquainted with a great 
many trifling Curioſities, which can give you but 
little true Merit with Men of Solidity and good 


Judg- 
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adgment, on whoſe Opinion a permanent and 
ing Character can only be well tounded. 

Let the Spirit of Reaſon, which inſpires Hu- 
manity, and ought to govern the Paſſions, direct 
all your Pleaſures, and avoid as much as poſſible 
trifling away Time, or {pending it on Amuſements, 
which may be had at a leſs Expence, and to equal 
Satisfaction afterwards in another Place, 

Have always the Image of the Fentleman, or 
the Man of Honour impreſs'd on your Mind, 
whereby every Thought and Action will be in- 
fluenc'd to the Love of Virtue, and conſequently 
to the Honour and Reputation of your Country. 
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N the moſt flouriſhing Time of the No- 
Wl ways Commonwealth, and before the 
Minds of the People came to be de- 
bauched with Luxury and Idleneſs, 
every Man's Rank, Profeſſion, or Cal- 
ling, was Wen to be known and diſtinguiſlid by 
his Dreſs; fo that to appear ont of Chiracter ws 
deem'd a very great Piece of Deceit, and an Im- 
—— on the Publick, which always carried a 
Mark of Reproach or Infamy along with it; for 
he Diſtinctions then uſed in Apparel were intend- 
ed to fignify the different Diſpoſitiors of Mens 
Tents, and to denote what kind of Service to the 
Nate they were beſt qualified to execute and ner- 
orm, or at leaſt to diſtinguiſh the Point of a Mat.. 
ambition in whatever Character he aſſumed, and 
endeavour'd to maintain, which ſeems to be the 
noft natural Reaſon for that peculiar Variety in 
Yreſs, that in one Shape or other takes place in 
F eren 
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every Society, and from which: we are apt to 
judge of the reigning Principle in the Mind, that 
influences and governs a Man's Actions. But 
fo unaccountable and ſurpriſing are the ſtudied 
Improvements which the People of Qality, and 
Gentry of Great Britain have made of late Leas, 
on the Simplicity of the ancient Manners ant 
Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors, that we are not only at 
a Loſs now to diſtinguiſh one Man's Character or 
Profeſſion from another by his Drefs, but even to 
know the ſame Per ſon at Noon, from the different 
Form of his Appezrance inthe Morning. Nay, we 
are often ſo egreg1ouſly deceived, as to miſtake the 
Peer for his Footman, and the Valet de Chambre 
tor my Lord; the Counſellor at Law for a Major 
of Dragoons, and. the Field Officer for a Comedian 
or Dancing Maſter ; ſo that inſtead of the honeſt 
vid Faſhion of endeavouring always ro appear what 
one really is, cr would be taken for, it is now be- 
come one of the politeſt Arts to dreis in the loweſt 
Characters in Lite, and to ſhow what one truly is 
not, nor ever ought to be; for which no other 
Account can be given, but the ſordid Itch that pre- 
vaiis of following low Pleaſures, and decetving the 
meaneſt Part of Mankind, by laying aſide all that 
Decency of Manners, which diſtinguiſhes the Gen- 
tleman from the Clown, and puts a juſt and need- 
ful Reſtraint on every diſorderly Appetite and Irre- 

gularity of Paſſion. Ds 
By the Univerſality of this truly ridiculous, but 
pernicious Caſtom, our Youth are corrupted in 
their very Infancy, ſo as never to know that there 
is any material Difference between a genteel or 
decent, and the moſt vulgar Behaviour. Ihe 
common People are inſenſibly taught to deſpite 
any Diſtinction of Rank, and to put themſelves on 
an Equality with the Gentry on every Occaſion, ſo 
that When theſe, now living, who retain the Re- 
| membrane 
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membrance of more orderly Times, are gone, what 
other can be expected, but that the Generality of 
the People will become ſo corrupted, as to be ripe 
for any Donfafion that may happen to the Ruin 
and Deſtruction of the whole State. | 
That the Reformers of every Age are apt to 
complain of the Wickedneſs of the Times they 
live in, and to imagine them to be worſe than thole 
that preceded is very certain; and altho' it is al- 
low'd by the wiſeſt Men, that the natural Depra- 
rity of Mankind has always been, and ever will be 
much the ſame ; yet we know it to be otherways 
with reſpect to the Manners of a People, or the 
Liberty which one Age and Country takes beyond 
mother, openly to profeſs and practice many Kinds 
of Indecencies without Controul, which is not {6 
much to be charged on the Want of good Laws, as 
on the Neglect of the executive Power in Govern- 
ment, and the bad Example of great Men. For 
when Irreligion is become a faſhionable Sort of 
Wit in all Companies, and the open, bare-faced 
practice of [mmoratity, a polite Tate with the 
Men of Rank, it is unavoidable but that the ſame 
ldeas and Reliſh of Lite will be gradually diffuſed 
at Wimong the Commons, and 8 tend to 4 
n- wle is and univerſal Contempt of the Civil Pow- 
„. er, whoſe proper Care it is, by a good Example as 
e- Nell as a A. 26 Execution of the Laws, to cor- 
rect the Manners of the whole People under its 
,ut Juriſdiction, and to prevent any indecent or ſhame- 
in eis Profeſſion of Vice, by the like Means which 
re Juve been ſucceſsfully uſed in the Times of ſome 
or W'f their moſt reputable and wife Predeceſſors; for 
he MWiltho' Legiſlators and Governors cannot, in the Na- 
ite Nure of Things, be anſwerable for Mens ſecret Vices, 
on Net they will ever be accountable for the open Pro- 
ſo Neon, not only of Immorality, but even of Inde- 
ge- Jency amongſt the People they rule over, who in 
nee bs the 
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the Corruption of Manners, do but follow the Ex- 
ample of the ir Superiors, which under a virtuous 
ps; good Adminiſtration of Government would 
have as powerful an Influence to the contrary Et- 
fect, as is frequently to be obſerved both from an- 
cient and modern Hiſtory. | 

To appear in the Faſhion has no other Idea an- 
nexed to it, than a voluntary Choice of dcelliug 
after the Manner of the Court ; thereby imuating 
the Practice and Behaviour of our Superiors, who, 
when they become ſo negligently weak and profi 
gate, as. wantonly to lead the People by their Ex- 
ample into indecent Fopperies, it introduces ſuch 
an idle luxurious Taſte, as commonly deviates 
into Vice; for the Tranſition is natural and quick, 
from an affected Appearance of Folly to the Thing 
itlelf; wherefore it would greatly become that 
Wiſdom, Virtue, and Grandeur, which are the 
eflential Qualities of a Court, to form the Example 
of an eaſy, genteel Dreſs, and to diſcountenance all 
tuch uncouth Faſhions, or Manners, amongſt the 
Gentry, as had the Jeaſt Tendency to debauch the 
Minds of the People, by rendering a decent Mo- 
deity unfaſhionable, and by promoting that extra- 
vagant, filly, Taſte of delp:ifing our own Manu- 
factures, and falling into an immoderate Ule of 
the richeſt Commodities that can be brought from 
Foreign Countries, to the utter Diſcouragement o 
a trading, induſtrious People, and the Dyſadvan- 
tage of the Nation. 

The Force of Example is ſo great in the Affair 
of human Lite, that it catches like Infection fron: 
Parents to Children, Maſters to Servants ; and gc 
nerally from the higheſt to all the intermediate 
and loweſt Ranks of the People ; nay, even whole 
States are obſerved to imitate the Dreſs, Cuſtoms, 
and Manners of their more opulent and powertu: 
Neighbours, without conſulting either Reaſor, 
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Conveniency, or Intereſt. So that the Miſchiefs 
frequent] 2 on bad Cuſtoms; cannot be 
rectified by any leſſer Authority than the Force of 
good Laws, together with the Example of the great 
and leading Men of the State, whole Neglect 
therefore in Things of that Kind, is much leſs ex- 
cuſable than. a blind Imitation in thoſe of an inte- 
rior Rank, whoſe Habits are rather the Effect of 
Mechaniſm, or mere Animal Motion, than ſuch 
Acts of Judgment as may juſtly be expected from 
Governors, and thoſe in high Authority, whoſe + 
proper Buſineſs it is to direct and preſerve Order in 
the Community, by all ſuch Ways and Methods as 
are conſiſtent with juſt and perfect Notions of that 
Liberty and Property, which every one has a Right 


to enjoy and poſſeſs. 

Thee is for the molt Part ſuch a Connection 
between the outward Actions of the Body, and the 
inward Thoughts of the Mind, that the moſt ſe- 
cret Paſſions of the Soul may be frequently diſco- 
vered without the Help of Words; and therefore 
it is of great Importance for young People of both 
Sexes to acquire an eaſy, unaffected Manner of 
Addreſs, which, if it be adorned with a modeſt 
Cymetry of Apparel, will have an irreſiſtable Ef- 
fect, by re-ingaging the good Opinion and Eſteem 
of the World in their Favour, an Advantage which 
is ſeldom or never attain'd by Slovens, Rakes, or 
vain-glortous Pretenders to a ſuperior Degree of 
Knowledge and Merit; but is oftner the Lot of 
thoſe, whoſe native Modeſty does not permit them 
to hope for, or expect it. 

Our firſt Motions to Love or Contempt, and to 
the Approbation or Diſlike of others, much of:ner 
proceed from the Impreſſions that are made ar 
d:ght, by the Diſpoſition of their Features and 
Dreſs, than from any Knowledge we can poſſibly 
have of their Underſtandings. In order therefore 
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to acquire that juſt Proportion of Eſteem in the 
World, which every good and wiſe Man naturally 
gefires, we are, cn Reflection, led to make ule of WM anc 
the fame Means, which we ourſelves judge others ſtr 
ought to do, in order to merit our Eſteem and Re. Pe 
ard; and this ſingle Conſideration is ſufficient to th 
demonſtrate both the Propriety and Neceſſity of ap- th 
pearing always in a decent, becoming Dreſs, as it ap 
adds confide:ably to the Amiableſs of the Perſon, ra 
and thereby raiſes agreeable Ideas of the Perſec- £ th 


tions we hope to diſcover in the Mind; for fach is . 

the Condition of our compound, but naturally in- nz 

dependent and free Beings, that the Generality of © © 

Mankind are more eaſily to be gain'd, and ſuc- W 

ceſsfully govern'd, by Appearances that raiſe Hope, tc 

than by Realities which create Fear, and often MW # 

give great Pain. 
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: 1 

e g INCE you were ſo obliging to take c 

« = I Notice of my laſt, by giving us a uſt 

c 1 Definition of Honcur, iNuftrated with 

a very moving Example, it encourages | 

* me further to intreat you would favour 

the Publick with ſome rational Account of [ove | 
© and Friendſhip, wherein they differ, and which in 
your Opinion, is the moſt noble and valuable 
Principle in a human Mind; your Compliance 
with this my yas; cannot fail to encreaſe the Num- 
ber of your female Readers, and will oblige none 

. 


more, than, Sir, 
Nur humble Servant, | 
© LEONORA. 


The 


ſoip which is the Parent of that © 
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The Ideas which are conceived, or rather the 
Impreſſions which are made on the H by Love 
and Friendſhip, will always be proportionably 
ſtronger or weaker, according to the Nature, and 
perfection of the Objects, or Moti ves from which 
they ariſe and take their Birth; for ſo immenle is 
that Variety of Deſires and Affections, which daily 
appear in human Nature, that it feems to be mo- 
Aly impoſſible to find two Perſons who exactly 
think in all Things alike ; and yet it is that i- 
litude, or at leaſt, the Appearance and fond Imagi - 
nation. of it, which raiſes thoſe delightful Prin- 
"ou of Love and Friendſbip in the Sou, but 
which require two Ingredients in the Compoſition 
to make them durable and permanent, wiz. Firſt, 
Virtue and Innocence; 2dly, Uniſormiry, or rather 
an Identity ot Hectious; and the nearer. that the 
Parties can be ſuppoſed to approach theſe Circum- 
ſtances, the ſtronger, more violent and left ing will 
doubtiefs be their Paſſion for each other's If pl 
eſs : Which moſt natural and neceflary Conſe- 
quence of Friendſhip, becomes likewiſe the ſolid 
Foundation, and true Symptom of a virtucus and 
vn ag e Love; that in reality, is no 
other than a ſuperlative Degree of Brievifdip, 
continually nouriſhed and ＋ . between the 


two Sexes, by 2 Multitude of endearing 7etger- 
wefſes torm'd by Nature for that Purpoſe z-which, 


although they often inflame Youth with many ex- 
travagant Flights that commonly bear the Name of 
Love, yet. thele neither proceed from, nor have 
any Connection with the pare 1 2 Friend- 

aſſion, as may 
evidently appear from the Prudence and Modeſty 
that continually 2 it, which by concealing the 
Flame from vulgar Eyes, and keeping it within 


the Bounds that Niſdom preſcribes, not only render 
it leſs flaſhy, and conſtant, but adds a certain Deli- 
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cacy to the Znjoyment, more eaſily to be imagin'd 
and felt, than expreſs'd. 
The comely, rich, and ſprightly Altamont, in 
the Vigour of Youth, and while his Parents were 
{111] Iiving, became in Love with a beautiful young 
Lady in his Neighbourhood, of fine Accompliſh- 
ments, but indued with a ſlender Fortune, although 
ſie was the only Child her Parents had Jeft be- 
hind them. His natural Fire end Vivacity vas in 
ſuch continual Motion, that the Extra vagancy of his 
Flame had no Bounds, ſo that his F;sends were 
loon alarm'd, and took all the Pains imaginable to 
divert him from what they look'd on to be a very 
unequal and impropew March for a Man of his 
Birth and Fortune. But the fair Caliſta, whom 
Nature had form'd ſuſceptible of all the Delicacies 
of the moſt tender Paſſion had already conceiv'd 
in her fond Imagination, that Alramons was pol: 
lefled of every Perfection that could be ln 
or aſcribed to the moſt accompliſh'd Lover; fo 
that their mutual Flames burnt with equal Deſire 
of 1 moſt ardent Viſhes; accord- 
ingly, without Delay, they join'd themſelves toge- 
ther in Afarrzage, regardleſs of every thing elle 
but an immediate Satisfaction of the moſt violent 
Paſſion of. Love that ever was known. 
Altamont, who delighted in Hunting and al! 
manner of Sport, took very little Notice of his 
Dogs and Horſes for ſome Weeks after he was 
married ; but then returning to his former Diver- 
tion, he uſed to get up three or four times a 
Week by Break ot Day, and follow his Sport till 
Sunler, leaving the lone ſome Caliſta to dine by 
herlelt, and paſs the tedious Hours without any 
Company: They continued in this Way tor ſome 
Months, umi! it ſenſibly cool'd that Heat of :Pa/- 
fon, and Excels of Fondne/s which in the Begin- 
ning uled to employ their whole "Tue, ſo _ 
they 
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they now lived as moſt H4;banls and WWivzs com- 
monly do, dragging their Chain about with them, 
This being oblerved by Leander, one of Alramont's 
intimate Companions, who for ſome time had 
entertain'd a ſecret Paſſion in his Boſom for the 
fair Caliſta, he took Occaſion one Morning to 
feign himſelf fick, pretending he was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a violent Cholick, ſo that he could not 
get out of Bed. AMamont, moved with his Friend's 
lndiſpoſition, which, however, he believed would 
carry itſelf off in a few Hours, ordered great Care 
to be taken of him, and then took Horſe to go a 
hunting as uſual. Thus Leander, finding himſelſ 
bleſſed with the favourable Opportunity he had 
long hoped for, made uſe of every Artie which 
the mals exquiſite Ingenuity could invent, to gain 
Caliſta's Confidence, firſt by counterfeiting a de li- 
cate and baſhful Aode//y in her Preſence, which 
intirely removed from ker innocent Mind, any the 
lealt Suſpicion of his Deira, and then artfully 
regretting the unhappy and melancholy Eftect ot 
his Friend Altamont's Tafte for Hunting, which 
obliged ſo loving and render a Miſe as Caliſiu, to 
paſs whole Days by herſelt, he continued to expa- 
tiate on the Nature of that Frjenſpip on which 


Love was founded; that, in his Opinion, could by 


no means admit of ſuch cold [ydifference; or rather 
Neglect, until by thoſe and the like ſly and ſoft 
laſpruation;, he truly affected her already-diſtur- 
bed and doubtful ears, to think of Atamen, in 


the manner he wiſhed for, and at laſt gain'd his 


Point, by making an intire Breach and Sears ic 

between them. e 
But how much more wiſely and happily was the 
lame Yaſſion of Love conducted between young 
Polydor and the charming Sie / who aſter an 
elegant and virtuous Correſponiden'e for above 
three Years, which gave many inſtructive, as well 
1 5 a] 
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as delightful —_— of ſearching into the inmoſt 
Receſles of each other's Souls, form'd ſo pure 
and laſting a Friendſbip as no Fortune could atfelh, 
nor any thing but Death put an End to: Their 
Paſſions and Inclinations, to all Appearance, were 
equally the fame ; for each was continually em- 
ployed in finding out all the innocent agreeable 
Mays that could poſſibly be thought on, of plea- 
ſing the other, and they never knew what it was 
to differ in Opinion about any thing, was it ever 
ſo trifling: Their only Ambition was to make 
one another as happy as either of their Capacities 
or Circumſtances could reach or accompliſh, ſo as 
that neither of them could enjoy any of the Con- 
forts or Pleaſures of Life, without being aſſured 
that the other, ſome how, participated and ſhared 
in the Sartisfaftion obtain'd, Under theſe moſt 
delightful and happy Circumſtances, they married 
by the free Conſent of all their Relations, and 
have continued many Years a fingular Pattern and 
Ornament to the married Sate, and a brieh; 
Example of the Purity, Duration, and irreſiſtible 
Force of Love, when it 1s engrafted on a truly 
virtuous and perſet Friendſhip. wh 

From theſe Examples, together with what has 
been above explain d, it is hoped our fair Corre- 
{pondent Leonora, may draw ſome uſeful fe- 
rences, to ſatisfy herſelf and others, on this deli- 
cate Sulject, wherein the Contentment and Hap- 
pineſs of her whole Sex are ſo deeply concerned, 
and which the Citizen, with great Chearfulneſs, 
will endeavour on all Occaſions to promote, to the 
utmoſt of his Power. 
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BLICK Diverſions and Entertain-, 
a ments may be conſidered as the Dreſs 
and Ornaments of a Society or King- 
dom, whereby it may be peculiarly Hf 
tingaiſh'd from other Nations in its 
Liberty, publick Virtue, Politeneſs, and Huma- 
nity; Bealirles which irreſiſtibly attract the awful 
Reſpect and Eſteem of Mankind, and, conſequent- 
ly, give a certain Preference of Rank to any Coun- 
try Which has a. juſt Title to the Poſſeſſion and 
conſtant Practice of them. 

The Greeks and Romans excell'd in the great 
Order that was preſerved, and the ſtrict Juſtice 
diſtributed be the People, on all Occaſions 
of that Nature: Even the greateſt Men of the 
State did not refuſe, or diſdain to appear at their 
E She ws, and there to act the Part of Judges, 

y giving the Prize of Merit, to whom it appear'd 
to be due. Honour, in thoſe Days, had a much 
reater Share in the Government of Mens Paſſions, 
than Intereſt, which made Valour and true Cou— 
rage the reigning Principle amongſt the Body of 
the People; and diſtinguiſh'd the manly Spirit of 
their Youth, by a Contempt of every thing which 
had the leaſt Appearance of Fffeminacy. Every 
Species of Virtue practiſed amongſt them, gave 
ſuch a Proportion of Complacency to the Mind, 
as always carried along with it its own Reward, 
and all manner of Vice, as well as Fear, was more 


' 


- 
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ſuch was the Force of a great Example with thoſe 
antient Heroes, that it far exceeded any other Power 
amongſt them, and not only infpired an univerſal 
Contempt of every mean low thing, but even of 
Death itſelf: And although that noble Courage, 
and undaunted Spirit is not ſo generally to be met 
with now, in any Country, as it was amongſt the 
antient Greeks and Romans; yet ſome ds of it 
ſtill remain almoſt every where, which diftinguiſh 
the Man of Honour and Courage from the Syco- 
— and the Coward ; the Freeman from the 
Slave, and a rational Liberty from Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion; fo that by obſerving the Quality, 
Preſs, and Behaviours of People, when they make 
their Appearance at any publick Show and Entertain- 
ment, e naturally form their Sentiments of 
the Genius of a. Nation, the Politeneſs or Ruſticity 
of their Manners, and alſo of the Nature and Ele- 
gancy of their Government : This makes it an in- 
diſpenſable Duty on the Magittrates and Governors 
of every State, to give due Attention to the Regu- 
lation and good Order of all publick Diverfions, 
and ro give a Pattcrn, by their Example, at ſuch 
Entertainments, unich might inſenſibly draw o- 
thers into a voluntary Imitation of a decent Appea- 

rance, both in Dreis and Manners. | 
It razy be objected, perhaps, that in a free 
Conntry, it will not be an eaty Matter to force a 
Delicacy of Dreſs or Manners, eſpecially amongſt 
the Commons, who are exempt frum no Privilege 
rheyÞpleale to make uſe of, except that of break- 
ing the Laws in Forde. Bur to this it may be 
anfwer'd, that we do not propoſe any coercive 
Power or Means, ſhould be uſed on ſuch Occa- 
fions, other than a reputable Example from Perſons 
of Rank and Figure, who by avoiding ro be pre- 
{ent at, or otherwiſe encouraging, publick Diver- 
uns, where any kind of Indecencies were allowed, 
it 
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it would more effectually introduce Order and 
good Manners, than could by any other Method 
poſſibly be done, For although the Proſpect of 
Gain might, perhaps, tempt ſome Projectors to 
frame, and attempt to carry on publick Diverſions 
of low Wit and Humour, no way fit to entertain 
Perſons of Rank and good Taſte, yet {ach paltry 
Entertainments could not be ſupported for any 
Continuance, if a conſiderable Part of the better 
ſort of Company did not fo far forget themſelves, 
2s too frequently to favour theſe kind of Shows 
with their Preſence and Countenance; for as un- 
cultivated Nature commonly has a Defire after 
that Pleaſure or Thing from which it is formally 
prohibited, ſo when left to its own free Choice, 
without any manner of Conſtraint, it is apt to be 
ambitious of approaching to the Likenels of a ſu- 
perior Character, by an induſtrious Imitation of 
thoſe who 8 poſſe ſs it; and therefore it is an 
impardonable Failing in People of Quality, to 
deviate from the Dignity of their Rank by ſuch 
low Conduct, and ſo neglect the only probable 
Means whereby the Commons, in a free Country, 
can be led into a tolerable Decency of Manners. 

A remarkable Inſtance of the Advantages flow- 
ing from a comely agreeable Behaviour at publick 
Diverfions, may with great Satisfaction de obſerved, 
in the delightful Improvement that of late Years has 
been made in the Entertainment which all Sort of 
good Company meet with at Vaux-Hall Gardens : 
That, from a publick Nuiſance and Scandal to human 
Society, is now, by the Care of the Managers, and 
the frequent Reſort of the Nobility and Gentry, be- 
come 4 more beautiful and ſingular Piece of rhe kind, 
than is to be found any where elſe in all Europe; 
for the agreeable Diſpoſition of the Walks, and the 
ſurpriſing good Effect of the Lights, which pre- 
lent the whole Company every Moment to * 

ew, 
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View, together with the harmonious Sound of ſuch 
a Variety of the moſt elegant Muſick, is a moſt 
glorious original Scene of true Life, far exceeding 
any imaginary Repreſentation that can be made on 
a Stage, of any Opera or Comedy whatever : But 
above all, the improving Example of that graceful 
eaſy Freedom and genteel Air, wherewith Perſons 
of the firit Rank and Quality conde ſcend to mix 
and converſe with their Inferiors, is ſo charming 
as to raiſe a ſmiling Chearfulneſs in every Coun- 
tenance, and inſtils ſuch a Share of Humanity in 
every Breaſt, as irreſiſtibly influences the Manners 
and Behaviour of all preſent, fo that the whole 
may be juſtly eſteem'd a noble Diverſion, and 2 
virtuous Improvement to human Society, which 
for the Honour of the Nation, deſerves to be pro- 
moted and encouraged before any other ſort of pub- 
lick Entertainments, at this Time to be met with 
in Great' Britain. 

A Neglect of decent good Manners, amongſt the 
People of Rank and Condition, in any Country, 
never fails to introduce Libertiniſm, and often the 
ſhameleſs Practice of Immorality and Vice, which 
at laſt muſt end in Confuſion, and, conſequently, 
the Overthrow of a looſe and diſorderly Govern- 
ment; for when the Commons come to be gene- 
rally taught, by the Example of the Great and 
Noble, to practice Corruption without bluſhing, 
or Fear of Puniſhment, the Son will copy from 
the Father, and the Servant from the Maſter, until 
the very Ideas of Virtue and common Honeſty are 
quite Joſt, Thus every Man by Degrees, ſtill 
placing his Happineſs in the Poſſeſſion of Riches 
and Power, will think that he has as good a Ri 
as any other to raiſe himſelf and his Family, by 
cheating or over-reaching his ignorant and hel leſs 
Neighbour; and the unbounded Ambition of ſome, 
will no doubt lead them to- graſp at Preferment, 

in 
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in order to plunder the Publick, and enrich them- 
ſelves; for if once human Reaſon can be prevail'd' 
with to ſlip over but one ſmall Link of that indivi- 
ible Chain of Juſtice and Equity, which ought to 
lead and govern Mens Thoughts and Actions, it 
will be very uncertain where the Evil may ftop's 
When by theſe Means the true Ends of Government 
in Society are fruſtrated, ſo that the poor and weak 
become the conſtant Prey of the rich and ftrong ; 
the Majority will then probably think of exerting 
that Privilege, which Nature hath given them, to 
ſhake off the Oppreſſion and Bondage they labour 
under, by chuſing ſome other Form of Govern- 
ment ſuitable to their Inclinations at the Time; 
tor ſo Hiſtory informs us has been the Caſe in all 
Revolutions of Civil Government in the World, 
where there did not appear any juſt Pretence, ei- 
ther of Birth-right or Conquelt ; but merely an 
univerſal Diſſatisfaction among the Body of the 
People, who complain'd of Oppreſſion, and the 
Want of that equal Protection in the Enjoyment of 
their Rights and Properties, which the eſſential 
ind reciprocal Obligations that always ſubſiſt be- 
tween any Sovereign Power, and its Subjects, ne- 
ceflarily imply. | 
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MON GS8T the Subjects you have 
choſen to diſcourſe on, for the Enter- 
tainment of the Publick, I perceive you 
have given a general Invitation to your 
Lorrelpondents to aſſiſt you by communicating their 
Sentiments 
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Sentiments on * Part of Learning or Science, 
with a View, no doubt, to render your Paper ſtill 
more uſeful to Mankind, which I dad to 
be your principal and generous Deſign. The Rea- 
lon therefore of my giving you this Trouble, is to 
make a little Enquiry of what real Service ſome of 
thoſe Litterari, who aflume the Title of Men of 
Science, are to their Fellow Creatures ; for 1t is a 
youy great Doubt with me, whether human Nature 
is ſo much indebted to many of the learned Pro- 
feſſors of Divinity, Mathematicks, Phyſick, and 


Law, and to the laborious Searchers into Antiquity, 


by their Skill in Chronology, Medals, and He- 
raldry; as it moſt certainly is to others, whoſe Hu- 
manity have led them to ſtudy and promote the 
* Order of Society, and chiefly to employ their 

ume in procuring Eale and Happineſs to Man- 
kind, who have hitherto received but little Profit 
from ſuch of thoſe ſcientifical Gentlemen, as have 
taken great Pains artificially to diſguiſe the Truth; 
or vainly attempted, by poking in the dark, to 
diſcover ſuch Secrets in Nature, as are beyond all 
human Capacity to reach. 

When we ſay that ſuch a one is a Man of Learn- 
ing, it — ought to imply, that he really 
knows the Subject or Thing, whuh he profeiles 
himſelf to have learn d; but to give him a uſt 
Title to Mankind's Eſteem, it is ſtill: neceliary, 
that it ſhould appear he has by Study acquired a 
Knowledge, which renders him more uſeful to 
them, than he poſſibly could have been without it; 
for if this cannot be made out, all the fine Structure 
of Character, adorn'd with the Epithets of Learn- 
ing and Science, will fall of courſe; and our 
learned Profeſſor turn'd into a Jobber, or Dealer in 
Toys, fit only to amuſe and ſurprize Women and 
Children. 


It is inconceivable to think how any Man can bo 
| 0 
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ſo filly, as deliberately to cheat himſelf with an Ima- 
ginat ion that he knows Things, which on the leaſt 
Reflection he muſt not only be ſenſible, but even 
forced to own, are unknowable, and without the 
Reach of human Capacity. Surely, the beſt Advice 
that can be given to ſuch a whimfical Philoſopher, 
is to begin as ſome of the wiſer Ancients did, 
with endeavouring to know himſelf, which 1s the 
true Fountain of all ſuch Knowledge in Man, as 
is any way uſeful, and conſequently commendable : 
But to play the Mountebanck and Quack of Science, 
in a Pulpit or Roſtrum, as ſome of our modern 


Profeſſors do, it is a downright Affront to Men of 


any Wiſdom or- cool Thinking, and a groſs Impo- 
ſition on Fools. 

By deſcending to Particulars, we ſhall ſtill be 
more out of Conceit with the pompous Appella- 
tions of Learning and Science, with which ſome 
Men have had the Vanity to dignify themſelves ; 
for of what Service to true Religion, or to Man- 
kind, has all the voluminous, confuſed Jargon of 
abitruſe Speculation, wrote in Divinity, been, 
other than to ſerve the Ends of a few artfal, am- 
bitious, and cunning Men, who, by endeavouring 
to place the eſſential Points of Religion in ſome 
peculiar, ſpeculative Notions, whereby to catch 
the poor and ignorant Majority of the People, have 
more effectually carried on their own ſelf-intereſted 
and partial Schemes in the Government, both of 
Church and State; whilſt the plain, ſimple Doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, to hate no Man, but Love 
even your Enemies, avoiding filthy Lucre, and all 
Manner of Covetouſneſs, fly in the Face of that 
Machinery of Eccleſiaſtical Pomp and Dominion 
over the Eſtates and Conſciences of Men, where- 
with the World has been ſo much harraſs'd. 

As to Mathematical Knowledge, when it is pur— 
lved only with a View of improving lome DE 

Other 
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other of Mechanicks, it will be eſteem'd a profi 
table, and very commendable Science;; but then 
it is by no means juſt, that the ſpeculative Proſeſſor 
in his Cloſet ſhould arrogate to himſelf the whole 
Honour due to that Branch of Leaning, when 
there are ſuch a vaſt Number of elegant Artificers 
conſtantly employ'd.in the Conſtruction of a great 
Variety of curious Machines, without the Help of 
which the Profeflor's Knowledge would be of lutle 
or no Uſe. | WP -Þ 

The Philoſopher again, who hugs himſelf in 
the Capacity which he thinks he has acquired of 
relolying every Part of Matter, and the outward 
Appearance 15 Things, into their firſt Principles 
_ Ratio's, is every now and then, foil'd and 
mortified, not only by the ill, Succeſs of his own 
Experiments, but often by ſome new Demonſtra- 
tion of one or other of his Fraternity, that the Prin- 
ciples hitherto taught and received, are evidently 
erroneous and ialle, _ | 
But for the Phyſiciap, he has the leaſt Pretence 
ct any to a ſcientitical Knowledge in bis Profeſſion, 
which ſeems to conſiſt in the Pains he takes, and 


the 9 Lou he muſt undergo, in collecting 


into his Brain, and cramming his Memory with 
the experimental Practice = thouland Years ; 
for by ar the greateſt Part whereof, none ot the 
Faculty ever yet attempted to offer any Sort of 
Reaſon, by way of explaining the Operation ot 
their Medicines a P; ori. 

Some of the Lawyers indeed make a great 
Show, by taking on them to fit in the Judgment deat 
of Monarchs, and to be the Vicegerents of ſupteme 
Juſtice ; but when we have ventur'd in to view 
the Infinity of Maeſes and Windings, which have 


been artificially cut out in the great Foreſt of that 


ſubtil Profeſſion, for once that you meet with 
Truth and Juſtice in their ſimple aud 1 
rels, 
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Dreſs, you will find them fifty Times diſguiſed in 


2 Variety of monſtrous Shapes, in order to hood- 


wink the crazy, unthinking Paſſengers, and pick 
their Pockets. 
As for the Chronologiſts, Medaliſts, Cc. they 


likewiſe pretend to be faithful Dealers in Anti- 


quity, and of great Uſe in the Judgment of true 
Hiſtory ; but ſome of them rather act the Part of 
Executioners, and Manglers of ancient Hiſtory, by 
introducing their conjectural Criticiſms, in Contra- 
diction to the moſt material Facts, and the beſt 
vouched Relations of Things. 

| would not however be underſtood, by any 
thing I have hitherto ſaid, to leſſen and under- 
value thoſe learned Profeſſions, when they are ju- 
diciouſſy exerciſed by great and good Men for the 
common Benefit of Mankind; for I honeſtly think, 
that 2 becoming Reſpect and Reverence will, al- 
ways be due to the Divine, who diſtmguiſhes 
himlelf by a pious Imitation of true Apoſtolick 
Humility ; and who conſcienti tabours in the 
Vineyard, for the ſpiritual Good of others, and not 
with any ſecular View of enriching and aggrandiz- 
ing hinfelf, or of impoſing on the Weakneſs and 
Credulity of the Ignorant, 1n order to graſp at an 
immoderate Share of Power. | 

I am Hkewiſe of Opinion, that a Profe ſſor in the 
Mathematical or Philoſophical Chair, would ac- 
quire much Honour, and deferve great Encourage- 
ment, who was indultrioully communicative of his 
Knowledge, in order to diffuſe the Benefits arifing 
trom it, to the general Service of Mankind; bat 
who deſpiſed the mean Affectation of concealing 
his Diſcoveries, with a View to enhance the Value 
of them, and ro paſs them on the World for the 
Productions of a ſupernatural and miraculous Ge- 
nius. 

Alſo one would be apt to expreſs a very N 

Value 
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Value and Eſteem for the Phyſician, who, far from 
pretending to any demonſtrative Certainty in the 
Courſe of bis Practice, was exceedingly careful in 
attending daily on his Patients, and watching every 
new Symptom that appeared, in order to apply in 
Time ſuch Remedies, as either from his own Ex- 
perience, or Books of Authority, he judged to be 
moſt proper and ſafe in the Cale. 

In fine, Men of all Profeſſions, whoſe Preten- 
fions to the Character of Learning and Knowledge 
do not ſet them above a modeſt Apprehenfion, or 
Fear of doing wrong; and a neceſſary Caution of 
injuring or miſleading others, can never fail of 
being conſidered and re ſpected, both as honourable 
and ufeful Members of the Commonwealth. And 
altho” I can foreſee it is very probable, that ſome 
peeviſh Connoifſeurs may be chagrin'd, and fretted 
at the Liberty which I have here taken in ſpeaking 
out plain Truths; yet give me leave to aſſure you, 
Sir, that I have no other Meaning, than to contri- 
bute my little Mite towards carrying on the Jauds- 
ble Deſign of your weekly Paper, by pointing out 
and diſtinguiſhing the folid, inſtructive, and uleful 
Parts of ſuch Knowledge, as within the narrow 
Compaſs of human Capacity is attainable by Study, 
from the arrogant Preſumption of thoſe, who vain- 
ly attempt to pry into Secrets, which kind Nature 
hes wiſel hid | ho them; and likewiſe, to ſepa- 
rate true — — from the ſuperficial and trifling 
Purfuits of Men, who take more Delight in va- 
Juing themſelves on a ſuppoſed Character, than os 
ſuch Enquiries and Improvements as might be ot 
rea] Uſe and Service to K N [ am, 

. 
Your Humble Servant. 
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No 25. Fripay, Jury 27, 1739. 


Du Expediency of a IWar at this Time betwees 
Great Britain and Spain. 


HE Circumſtance of the Times pres 
Ta \G riſe to ſuch a Variety of Opinions about 
Peace or War, that it may be very per- 
tinent to imagine after what Manner a 
ſtrong Genius, with an inborn Paſſion 
for the true Intereſt of his Country, would be apt 
e o reaſon on the preſent Appearances of Things. 
d He could not avoid being moved with the unt- 
2 rerſal Complaints amongſt all Sort of trading Peo- 
u, ple, proceeding from a ſenſible Decay of Buſineſs 
Jun home, and the Difcouragement that is every 
3- W where to be met with in the Markets abroad, 
ut MW He would contemplate with Concern, on the 
11 W Obftrutions which, of late Years, the Trade of 
w = Britain had met with in the American Seas; and 
„on the various Inſults, which had been offer'd to 
ber Subjects there, and were ſtill daily repeated by 
re the Spaniards, without the leaſt Attempt made, on 
our Part, to reſent thoſe Injuries. 
9 He would be apt to charge this Inactivity of the 
i- WW Brirgh State, on that great Load of publick 
I Debts, which inevitably kept the People depreſs'd 
ot ander a continual Burthen of heavy Taxes ; and 
on the Difficulties which thereby occurr'd, in raiſ- 
ng of new Funds to ſupply the Exigencies of a 
Var. 
He would likewiſe take under his jadicious and 
impartial Confideration, the Advantages of a pro- 
„bound Peace, and the Fruits which might by ga- 
ther'd 
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ther'd from prudent and wiſe Negociations; but t. 
determine in ſo nice a Caſe with the rp Impat- 
tiahty, we will 4 him te have laid down the 
folfowing Principles, on which his Judgment 
might be more ſecurely founded. 
1. That Britain cannot any otherways maintain 
its Independency and Rank amongſt the European 
Nations, than by a frequent and free Commerce 
to all Parts of the World, which therefore in all 
Events, and at all Hazards, muſt be ſecured and 
preſerved, either by Treaties, or by Force «f 
Arms. | 

2. That from the Situation of 2Brirtain, her 
Strength chiefly conſiſts in her Naval Force, by 
which alone her Trade 1s both to be extended and 
protected every where. | 

3. That while 2r:i7ain can reign Miſtreſs of the 
Sea, ſuperior in the Number of Ships, and Good- 
neſs of her Navy, to all the other maritime Powers, 
ſhe has little to apprehend from abroad; becauſe 
in ſuch Circumſtances ſhe will be able to force her 
own Trade, and cruſh theirs, by ſuch Means as 


they can no ways prevent, 


4. That fince the Encouragement of our Manu- 
factures at home, and the Protection of our Trade 
abroad, would in all Probability ſecure the Attec- 
tions, and unite the Hearts of ZBrirons ; there 1s 
no other political Meaſure can be propoſed, which 
would ſo effectually prevent and defeat any At- 
tempts that poſſibly may be made to invade the 
Hland, and diſturb the Peace of its Government. 

4. That a Naval War therefore, if wilely con- 
ducted, and vigorouſly carried on, will probably 
terminate in the. Advantage, but can never hurt 
the true Intereſt of the Hritiſh State. 

On theſe Maxims, and the inferences which 
may be naturally drawn from them, our impactial 
Reaſoner proceeds to conſider the Purport and 
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Tendency of ſuch Treaties, as he can imagine to 
de form'd between Great Britac, and ſome of 
her moſt powerful Neighbours. But in the Courſe 
of this Enquiry, e the Mortification to ob- 
ſerve, that every Tranfaction of that kind durin 
the laſt Century, has operated ſtrongly to the Dif? 
advantage of Br1rain, by draining her of her Trea- 
ſure, and encouraging other Nations to become 
her Rivals in Trade; he judiciouſly preters a 
powerful Armament by Sea, and looks on a #7 ir 
Admiral, at the Head of his Fleet, to be by far 
the beſt Ambaſſador and Plenipotentiary, that can 
be made uſe of in a Conjuncture ſuch as the pre- 
ſent ſeems to be; for he finds ſuch an univerfal 
Change in the Face of publick Affairs throughout 
all Europe, from what it was thirty Years ago: 
That the Political Views of every State ſeem to be 
inp; and their former Schemes wholly aban- 
don'd. 

Great Pritain, which then made fo glorious a 
Figure at the Head of a grand and powerful Al- 
lance, in Defence of the Liberties of Europe, 
without whoſe Protection no State thought itſelf 
lecure, is now infulted by ſome, and deſpiſed by 
others, of thoſe very Powers, who at that Time ac- 
knowledg'd themſelves to have ow'd their Prefer- 
vation to the Benignity of her Councils, and the 
Force of her Arms. Nay, even the moſt common 
Right of a free Navigation to and from her own 
Dominions in America, which has ever been 
own'd, and aſcertain'd by all former 'Treates, 1s 
now openly denied, and new Terms inſiſted on, 
which are not only prejudicial to her Intereſt, but 
inconfiftent with her — manga ſo that our impar- 
nal Reaſoner finds it neceflary to examine parti- 
calarly, what in all Probability will be che Conſe- 
quences at this Time, either of Peace or War. 

By Peace, he apprehends we ſhall be led into a 

mean. 
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mean Submiſſion of ſuffering our Ships to be viſſted 
and ſearched on the high Seas, to the great Lob 
and Deſtruction of our trading Intereſt ; wheres 
one Year's ſucceſsful War at Sea, would put an et. 
tectual Stop to all future Claims of that Nature 
and reſtore us to the rightful Poſſeſſion of the Bays 
of Campechy and Honduras, and alſo to the com. 
modious and valuable Port of Darien. 

By Peace, he concludes, that our Rivals, the 
French, would not only be 8 encouraged in 
carry ing on their ne- projected Manufactures ot 
the ſame kind with ours; — would likewiſe en— 
groſs the Meuto, and other Branches of the Hha- 
uiſh Il eſt-Iudia Trade to themſelves: Whereas by 
a War it is to be hoped, that Hritain might, in a 
very ſhort Time, either oblige Hain to grant 2 
proper Security for the Freedom ot her Navigation, 
or obtain by Force the actual Poſſeſſion of ſuch 
Places in the Meſt-Iudies, as would effectually an- 
{wer that End. | 

By Peace, he thinks the Kingdoms of France 
and ain would be ſo much encouraged in their 
mutual Trade with each other, that they could not 
fail in a ſhort Time to enlarge the Numbers ot 
their Seamen, and to make ſo great an Addition 
to their Naval Force, as to become formidable even 
to Great Britain. Whereas, from a War, it may 
certainly be expected, confidering the preſent Con- 
dition of the Brite Navy, that both France and 
Spain would be diſabled from having it in their 
Power to form any conſiderable Fleet of capital 
Ships, for Years to come; nor would they have the 
Opportunity, as in Time of Peace, to inereaſe the 
Number of their Seamen ; and to over-reach us, as 
they now do, in many Branches of Commerce. 

He is not apprehenſive of any Danger from the 
Event of France uniting with Hain, in carrying 
on a Sea War againſt Zr;irazy alone; becaute he 7 

we 
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well inform'd, that in France, at this preſent 
preſent Lime, they have only 44 Ships of War 
capable of Service, and not quite 12000 Seamen on 
the Regiſter. But he obſerves, with the utmoſt 
Concern, an univerſal Diſcontent throughout the 
whole Kingdom of Great Britain; and that 
Mens Paſhons are ſo over-heated with Reſentment 
zgainlt the Spaniards, that it will be impracticable 
by Negociation to obtain fuch a Peace, at this 
Juncture, as will reſtore Quiet and Unanimity in 
the Minds of the People, without which the Sx 
ceedings of any Adminiſtration can never be ren- 
lered eaſy and acceptable to them; wherefore our 
impartial Reaſoner comes at laſt to be of Opinion, 
that a War is at this Time unavoidable, and that 
the principal Object of ſuch a War ought to be 
the — full and ample Satisfaction from 
Hain, in ſuch a Manner, as cannot fail to pleaſe 
the Generality, and revive that Confidence in the 
dm niſtration, which is abſolutely requiſite in a 
free Country, to OR the publick Peace, and 
provide againft all Accidents that may happen to 
endanger the Safety of the State, which will ever 
depend on ſuch Meaſures as can beſt ſecure the 
Hearts and Affections of the People. 

Thus, on a Suppoſition, that the publick Funds al- 
ready in Being, without any Addition of new Taxes, 
re ſuſficient to maintain the whole Ne Nav 
n fall Pay; and that our Fleets may be lo « fooled. 
is to guard the Coaſt, protect our Trade, and at 
the fame time attack the Spaniards in the Weſt- 
Indies, with ſuch Succeſs, as to obtain Poſſeſſion 
of, and ſecure our Right to the Settlements of 
Camperhy, Honduras, and the Gulf of Darien. 
Our impartial Reaſoner concludes, that a vigorous 
dea War, for theſe great and neceflary Ends, 
vould give univerſal Satisfaction to the People of 
Great Britain, do Honour to the King, and 
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the Adminiſtration of his Majeſty's Government, ſot 
the Time to come, both ſafe and eaſy, by deftroy. 
ing every where the principal Seeds of Faction and 
Diſcontent, which otherwiſe may grow up, to 
threaten and diſturb the Quiet of his Mazeſtyt 
happy Reign, over a dutiful and obedient, but free 
People. 


DISSERTATION 
. v5 OY 
LInkR Tx of the SusJEct 

LN. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE Word Liberty is capable of 
conveying to the Mind as many 
5 different Ideas, as there are Things 
in Nature unto which it can be 

= == applied; wherefore, to avoid 
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Fj Uncertaimty and Confuſion, in 
reaſoning on ſo univerſal and ex- 
enfive a Principle, it is to be remembered, that 
ne Liberty here treated of, is relative only to that 
freedom and Power of Action, which Men can be 
en to enjoy, under ſome certain regular Form 

o Civil Government. 
Nature has, in ſome Degree, implanted in eve 
Man, a ſelf-intereſted-Defire of enjoying Pleaſure, 
G 2 Wealth, 
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Wealth, and Power: But we can have no Idea, 9 


Conception of Civil Government, without imply 
ing an abſolute Reſignation, or rather Deprivation 
of all Liberty, to act and do Things, that are ei 
ther inconſiſtent with the Safety and Proſperity «f 
the whole Community, ' as a Body Politick, 
which tend, in any Degree, to weaken and deſtroy 
it: And as the Safory and Proſperity of every 
Kingdom and Commonwealth, — evidently 
conſiſts in a due Submiſſion unto, and a ſtrict Ob- 
ſervance of the Laws enacted for that End, as well 
as a Connection and Dependance of the different 
Branches of the Conſtitution, with and upon each 
other; theſe muſt be carefully kept in View, a3 
often as we attempt to make a true Judgment of 
the Subjects Liberty, which, under any Form cf 
Government, may be called not only à Privilege, 
but a Right to do any Act conſiſtent with the Lay 
of God, which cannot be conſtrued to intringe the 
known Law of the Land, or otherwiſe tend to the 
rr and Prejudice of the Society, as a Body Po- 
ick. | 

The Word Subject ſufficiently denotes the Spe. 
cies of Liberty, which may be claimed under th 
Denomination ; yet this muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from the additional, but legal Powers and - Caps 
cities, of ſuch Subjects as happen to be inveſted 
with Offices, and intruſted with the Execution df 
particular Duties in the publick Adminiſtration of 
Government; which they do not exerciſe and 
perform as Acts of their own Will, but mere ly in 
Obedience to the legiſlative Power, which in ut 
Nature is abſolute, and can admit of no Limitation 
or Controu. 

Man, who by Nature is born equal and free, be- 
fore he has cultivated with Art the Faculties of his 
Mind, mult doubtleſs fee] an Averſion within him. 
lelt, to ſee any of his Fellow Creatures n 
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with an abſolute and unlimited Power over his Life 
and Property; and it is this uncorrected, rude Prin- 
ciple, which is ſo apt, among the Vulgar, to ſtir up 
Sedition, and often Rebellion, when concealed by 
the pretended Humility of ill-deſigning Men, 
under a falſe Notion of Liberty. 

Antiquity affords innumerable Inſtances of this 
Kind, in the vartous Forms of Government uſed 
zmongſt the Greeks and Romans ; in which Period 
of Hiſtory, we cannot but obſerve, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the boaſted Freedom ſecured to any So- 
ciety, by a popular Government, or Common- 
wealth, yet, when either imminent Danger from 
abroad, or the Growth of Faction at home, induced 
the State to chuſe a Dictator, or transfer the legi- 
ſlative and arbitrary Power into a few Hands, it 
ſtill deviated into an abſolute Monarchy, from 
whoſe Lux iry and Licentiouſneſs, firſt Poverty, 
and then Slavery, always enſued, Ky 

To prevent fuch a fual Cataſtrophe, the Au— 
thors, from Iüime to Time, ot our preſent happy 
Conſtitution, in the Ifland of Grear Britain, have 
ſhewed great Depth cf Thought, and incompara- 
ble Skill, in forming that moſt beautiful Machine, 
which, in the Coalition of three different Eſtates 
and Conditions of Men, compoſes one united, ar- 
bitrary, and legiſlative Power, viz. The King, 
Lords, and Commons in Parliament. 


It is a moſt remarkable, and happy Gircum- 


ſtance, in the Frame of this Government, that 
both the legiſlative and executive Power, being 
diffuſed into the Hands of many, of all Ranks, 
which, either by Election, or Appointment from 
Time to Time, is continually ſhifting and rowling 
amongſt the People themſelves, who, by this 
Means, are accuſtom'd both to govern, and whic go- 
verned in their Turns; ſeldom any Hatred or Ani- 
moſity ariſes on that Account; for every one feels 
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the Conveniency of an orderly, mild, and decent 
Behaviour, whale in Power, "Lan what in that 
Reſpect is one Man's Lot to-day, may be another', 
to-morrow ; ſo that Self Intereſt, equally with 
win obliges them to do as they would be done 


"The Adminiſtration of civil Juſtice is here dif. 
tinguiſhable from that of all other Countries, and 
influenced with an unparalelled Humanity; for 
even the guilty Wretch is not only ſecure from 
Torture, and every other Thing which can bear 
the leaſt Reſemblance of Slavery; but there ts 
further a moſt admirable Proviſion made by the 
ancient Conſtitution of this Kingdom, to prevent 
the ill Effects, and terrible Conſequences of thoſe 
human Paſſions, Miſtakes, and Prejudices, which 
appear ſo frequently ellewhere on the Bench of 
Juſtice, 

In England, it is not ſo much as permitted to 
whiſper Scandal, or attack any Man's Honeſty and 
Reputation at Random; and let the Proots be ever 
ſo ſtrong, that a Crime has actually been com- 
mitted, a Bill or Information muſt be firſt laid be- 
fore an Inqueſt of creditable Men, called a Grand 
650 , repreſenting the County; who, upon their 
Oaths, muſt find, that there are jul Gronnds tora 
legal Proſecution, before the Party can be ar. 
raigned; nor has any Court ,of ,Juſtice Power tv 
take Cognizance ot, or; give. Judgment in any ca- 
pita] Matter, excepting 1uch, only as are, by In- 
queſt of the Grand Jury, preſented to the Court as 
true Bills: But to convict a Perſon of any Crime or 
Iniquity, which may affect either his Life, Liber- 
ty, or Eſtue, Proot thereof muſt be firſt made in 
open Court, to the, unanimous Satisfaction oi 
twelve indifferent Men, of anexceptionable Credit 
in the Neighbourhood where theſ Fact is alledged 
to have been committed, or where the Subject in 
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Queſtion lies, called a Petty Jury, who make En- 
quiry, upon their Oaths, of every particular Cir- 
cumſtance, and are obliged to return a diſtinct Ver- 
dict of the Matter into Court, be fore any Sentence 
can be pronounced, or Puniſhment inflicted. 

It is from this ſingular Privilege, that the Li- 
berty of the Subject in England, is to be diſtin- 
ed from that of all other Nations ; for with- 
out ſuppoſing ſo great a Number as twelve of our 
moſt indifferent Neighbours and Equals, to be par- 
tially influenced in their unanimous Judgment 
againſt us, it is not in the Power of any Man, not 
even the rom” in the Kingdom, to oppreſs one 
fingle Individual, by wrongfully affecting either 
his Life, Liberty, or Eſtate. | 

It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that this honour- 
able and important Service upon Juries, in order 
to diſpenſe Juſtice between Man and Man, as well 
as to the Publick, and on which all Degrees and 
Conditions of Men, amongit the Commons, are 
continually employed in their Turns, begets a 
kind of Habit in the Minds of the whole People, 
of eafily diſtinguiſhing between Right and 2 
on every common Occaſion; which of courſe mu 
divert them from doing Things that they know will 
una voidably expoſe them to the Indignation, Scorn, 
and Cenſure of their Neighbours and Acquain- 
tance : And, if we add to this Conſideration, the 
Honour it confers, as well as the Pleaſure it muſt 
give to the Man, who, tho' otherwiſe in mean 
Circumſtances, yet finds that an Integrity of Cha- 
racter and Reputation amongſt his Neighbours, is 
capable of rendering him daily uſeful in carrying 
on the moſt important Bufineſs of the Common- 


wealth, viz. that of doing material Juſtice indif- 


ferently, between the Great and Small, Rich and 
Poor ; it muſt leave ſuch a Tincture of Worth and 
Virtue amongſt the Generality of the People, as 
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cannot fail to appear in their moſt frequent Tran. 
{ations and Affairs of Life: A Badge of Liberty, 
which tho' at preſent to be found no where out ot 
Great Britain, yet 1s imprefled with the true 
Image of that lovely Goddeſs we ſo much adore. 
The next Thing which ſtrikes our View in this 
Country of Liberty, 1s that artificial Spring, which 
unites the three great, but independant Powers, that 
compoſe the Legiſlative Body, viz. the King, 
abſolute in, his executive Capacity ; the Les 
final in their judicial; and the 8 unli- 
mited in their Power of enriching and ſupporting 


rhe other two; all three equally neceſſary to enact, 


and give the Laws a proper Sanction; but likewiſe 


equally ſubject to them, when enacted, with the 


whole Body of the People under their Juriſdic- 
tion. 
The Dangers and Evils which Mankind are pre- 


ſerved from, and the innumerable Adyamazes 


which they receive by civil Government, when | 
collected together,. are underſtood by the- Term 
Publick Good, of any Society or Commonweal; 
which is of ſo different a Nature from the {ſelfiſh 


Profit, or private Good, that Individuals may be 


ſuppoſed to hunt after, excluſive of the Publick, | 


that they are moſt frequently inconſiſtent, and in- 
compatible. with each other ; inſomuch, that he 


who thinks fit to demonſtrate, by any Part of his 


Conduct, that he prefers his own private Advan- 
tage to the Publick, does thereby, as much as 

oMble, render himſelf unworthy at leaſt, | wit 
I could ſay uncap able, of being a Member of the 
Legiſlature, or ot being beer bs with any Share 


of the executive Power: For to be qualified tv 
rule and govern in Society, implies not only a Un. 
zofition, but a ſtrong Deſire to execute and fulfil 
the juſt Ends of Government, without which there 
can be no Union amongſt the Parts, whereby 

Dijcord, 
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"KR; and, in Time, a Diflolution mult fol- 
OW. | Irn ' 

Publick Good, therefore, being the only Principle 
which can effectually unite the three great and inde- 
pendant Parts of the Legiſlature in Great Britain, 
and ſeeing this publick Good is to be diſcovered, and 
aſcertained by the Application and Judgment of 
above 700 Perſons of different Ranks, and in diffe- 
rent Capacities, who are all-in their juit Propor- 
tions equally intereſted as private Subjects therein, 
how great is the Security to the Body of the Peo- 
ple, that the Voice and Sentiments of ſuch a Le- 
giflature, will more certainly terminate in the Good 
of the Publick, than thoſe of any leſſer Number of 
private Men, who are not called by their Country 
to that Service; and whoſe Opinions the re fore, 
impartially ſpeaking, cannot be ſuppoſed to carry 
an equal Weight along with them! 

That human 7 is weak and fallible, 
or that Mens Minds are continually liable to be cor- 
rupted in ſome Shape or ather, whereby even 
ſuch a Legiſlative Body, as is above defcribed, 
may be miſtaken or miſled, is undeniable: But as that 
is an Argument which equally concludes againſt all 
Kinds and Forms of Government in Being, it 
cannot be admitted as an Objection to the parricular 
Frame of the Hritiſh Conſtitution, which we only ſay 
is, with reſpect to Liberty, preferable to any other 
hitherto invented and practiſed in the World ; be- 
cauſe the free Enjoyment of the Subject's natural 
and acquired Rights, which we call Liberty, 1s 
lecured to every Individual, on the fame equal 
Terms and Conditions, without any Diſtinction or 
Partiality whatſoever. | 

Could Men be contented: under fach a Govern- 
ment, to act every one as became them, in their 
proper Sphere; rhoſe who were truly qualified to 
fill the higheſt Stations, and found e in- 
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veſted with great Power, would diſdain to pervert 
the equitable Intention of the Laws, by influencing 
the Paſſions, and debauching the Minds of the 
Legiſlators, to act on private Views, inconſiſtently 
with the Honour * Intereſt of their Country, 
which, on all Occaſions, 1s to be diſcovered by a 
ſimple, but invariable Way of thinking, that ob- 
trudes itſelf into every Breaſt, which is not already 
tainted with Prejudice or Vice. 

An uniform, virtuous, and ſteady Adminiſtra- 
tion, wants no ſecret Arts to ſupport its lawful Au- 
thority, but will daily gain Eſteem in the Hearts 
and Affections of the People; becauſe it acts on 
firſt Principles, and ſuch undeniable Maxims of 
true Policy, as exclude the very Idea of a Party; 
and there is nothing more obvious in Hiſtory, than 
that where ſoe ver Parties have been introduced into 
the Management and Conduct of civil Govern- 
ment, it has polluted the Minds, and corrupted 
the Morals 7 ha People, to ſuch a Degree, as 
ſeldom or never failed to end in the total Subyer- 
fion of the Conſtiturion. 

On the other hand, where any private Man in 
Great Britcin, out of an unbiafled and fincere 
Concern for the publick Good, thinks he is able to 
ſupport, with ſufficient Evidence, a material and 
judicious Complaint, agauft the Conduct of any 
publick Officer; or if he has any reaſonable Pro- 
poſition to make, for ſome Alteration in, or 
Amendment of the Law, or of the very Frame 
and Conſtitution of the Government itſelf. There 
are ſo many Ways of Application to the Judgment 
of the Legiſlature, by any one or two of the Mem- 
bers which compole that numerous Body, that no 
Perſon or Perſons, of what Rank and Degree ſo- 
ever, can be at a Loſs, either by themſelves or 
their Friends, to make their humble Addreſs unto 
che Whole, or any Part of the ſupreme yo 

that 
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that being the Birth-right of every Subject, as 


often as Occaſion may require: But inſtead of this 
legal, fafe, and juſt Way of Proceeding, to deliver 
and inforce our conceived Opinions * the publick 
Good, by publiſhing anonymous Libels, and ſedi- 
tious Pamphlets, ſtuffed only with ſatirical Wit, on 
the Characters of thoſe 15 Perſons who 
happen to be in Power, and intruſted with the Ad- 
miniſtration, is a monſtrous Abuſe of the true 
Senſe and Meaning of the Word Liberty, which 
always implies an open, fair, and juſtifi:ble Act. 

It is not only the Right, but the Duty of a Bri- 
tif Subject, to oblige every one, with whom he 
has any Dealing, to act vpon the Square, and in 
Conformity to the Laws, which have no Reſpect 
of Perſons : But clandeſtinely to ridicule the Legi- 
ſlators, and treat with Contempt thoſe Perſons wio 


* * to be inveſted with the executive Power, is 
a Li 


berty which no reaſonable Man can claim, nor 

any virtuous or guiltleſs Adminiſtration will bear. 
The juſt, the brave, and free-born 2Brizon, con- 
tentedly enjoys what he has, without the leaſt A p- 
_ on of being injured or inſulted by his 
Neighbour, how great and powerful ſoever he may 
be : He pays a decent and dutiful Reſpect to his 
Superiors, according to their Rank, and treats his 
Equals in the ſame kindly Manner, he would chuſe, 
in the like Circumſtances, to be treated by them: 
He conſiders himſelf as a Child of the Common- 
wealth, and meaſhres both his own, and other 
People's Merit, according to their Capacity and 
Diligence in ſerving and promoting the publ:ck 
Good : He {ympathizes with the honeſt, poor, in- 
duſtrious Man, but fco:ns to envy the Riches, and 
pawdy Indolence of ihe Great. In ſhort, he thinks, 
e ſees, and feels himſelf to be without arbitary Re- 
ſtraint, and free to poſſe ſs every Enjoy ment in Life, 
which 1s conſiſtent with the Peace, Satery, and Proſ- 
perity of his Country. Thus 
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— Thus far having ſpoken of that Liberty, which, 
in Great Britain, is enjoyed by every Subject, 
without Diſt inction; we ſhall next proceed to con- 
ſider the Nature of that adventitious Power or Li- 
berty, conferred by Law, on thoſe who happen to 
be intruſted with any Share of the legiſlative or 
executive Power. 
Every juſt and upright Man, who accepts of, and 
3s employed 1n any Office of publick 'Truſt, will, 
from the Nature of the Thing, conſider himlelf as 
under an abſolute Reſtraint from uſing the Power 
conterred upon him, to any other Purpoſe, than 
that of ſecuring and promoting the publick Good, 
as it is diſtinguiſhed from ſelfiſh and private Gain: 
So whether a Man be born to that hereditary Ho- 
nour, which gives him a Right to fir and vote in 
the upper Houſe of Parliament, or that the Virtue 
and Humanity of his Conduct in private Life, has 
made it the People's Choice to confer that Privi- 
lege on him in the lower Houle ; he is equally 
bound to act, in the Capacity of a Legiſlator, as a 
Father of his Country, with great 'Temper and De- 
liberation, without ſuffering Paſſion, Prejudice, 
Self Intereſt, or any private Reſentment to in- 
fluence his Opinion and Judgment of thoſe Things 
which concern the publick Good and Welfare of 
the Nation. If he docs but remember to keep that 
great End in View, for which he was inveſted 
with ſuch a fingular Privilege and Power, he can- 
not err by deviating from what his Judgment 1n- 
forms him to be his bounden Duty, without com- 
muring a Rape on the Conviction of his own Mind, 
and thereby diſqualifying himſelf from ſuſtaining 
the Honour of ſo great a Character and Truſt in 
the publick Service: i 3 
A Legiſlator is the higheſt, and moſt ſublime 
Character, that human Natare can be clothed with ; 


1epreſenting to us in Miniature, by the quiet an 


peace able 
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eaceable Enjoyment of our Properties, and the 
Makinade of 47 Advantages, which flow from a 
well- governed Society; that impartia] Beneficence 
ind diffufive Bounty, which the great Author of 
Nature 1s daily _ liberally beſtowing, with an 
indifferent Hand, on all who are under his Inſpection, 
from the ſmalleſt Infect, to the Prince on his Throne. 
How amiable does this Character appear, when 
juſtly ſaſtain'd ; and how much adapted to draw 
the Affections, as well as Keſpect of Mankind! 
Yet, as Power, which implies a Liberty of acting 
as we will, not only loſes its Acrimony, but ſhines 
with an agreeable Luſtre, in the Breaſt of a juſt 
and good Man, fo it becomes black and odious, 
when tinctured with a vicious Pride, and the Gall 
of Oppreſſion: To avoid which, as much as the Si- 
tuation of human Affairs will permit, the Brits 
Conſtitution has wiſely lodged the legiſlative 
Power in many Hands, and guarded their Method 
of Proceeding with ſuch elegant Forms, as that it 
is morally impoſſible, for ſuch a Body to be blinded 
with Ignorance, or artificially impoſed on: Their 
Votes and Proceedings are not only publiſhed from 
Day to Day by Authority, but they oblige them- 
ſelves to act with ſo much Deliberation, and in 16 
many different Capacities, that they cannot be ſur- 
2 into any Meaſure or Reſolution, without its 
aving been firſt maturely ous ps by every Part 
and Member of their own Body, as well as known 
unto, and conſidered by thoſe whom they repre- 
lent, And although the Liberty and Power of 
any Member of a Fritiſb Parliament, with reſpect 
to his Speaking in the Houſe, and Voting as his 
own} Judgment directs him, for the ablick Good, 
may be ſaid to be unlimited; yet te ill Conſe- 
cr of his ſpeaking or acting with Paſſion or 
rejudice, or any other Weakneſs incident to 
human Nature, is ſure to be prevented; _ the 
rror 
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Error timely corrected, by the Wiſdom and Pry. 
dence of ſo great an Aſſembly, indued both with 
Learning and Experience. 

The Variety o ——— to be found in ſuch x 
Body of Men, whoſe liberal Education (it may he 
ſuppoſed) has improved their natural Talents for 
all Kinds of Buſineſs, to the * Pitch, muſt 
render the Duty of the ſeveral Magiſtrates, ap- 
pointed to put che Laws in Execution, both plain 
and eaſy to all concerned ; for there is this materia] 
Difference between the Duty of a Legiſlator, and 
that of an executive Magiſtrate; that the one 
Judges of the Matter before him, without any Li- 
mitatton or Reſtraint on his Will, guided by the 
Light of his own Underſtanding and Apprehen- 
fion ; whereas the other is tied down, and confined 
to act only as he is directed by the Letter, and 
true Meaning of the written Law before him, 
Again, the firſt 1s accountable to God and his own 
Conſcience, how far his Actions are equitable aud 
— in themſelves: But the ſecond, being the mere 

xecutor of the firſt's Judgment and Intention, he 
acts blindly in Obedience to him, and cannot 
therefore be accountable for any more than 2 

unctual Execution of what has been already or- 
— and enacted by the other, 

In the preſent Conſtitution of Great Britain, 
the King is not only to be conſidered as the firſt 
eſſential, independant, and conſtitutive third Part 
of the Legiſlature; but likewiſe as the ſole Foun- 
tain of all executive Power in the State, and in 
whoſe Name only, Juſtice, in all its Parts, is to be 
adminiſter'd. 

Thus the King of Great Pritain, in his leg 
flative Capacity, is limited and reſtrained from a 
ing without the Concurrence of both Houſes of 
Parliament; and therefore a wite Prince will make 
ule of that one Circumitance, in the Nature * his 

ice, 
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OKce, to throw off, from his own Shoulders, the 
nridious Charge of contriving or framing the 
needful Severines inflicted by penal Laws, and 
every other Act of the legiſlative Body, which 
may tend to ſour the Minds of the Vulgar, and 
render a Prince unpopular. For the King's bare 
Aſſent to thoſe Acts, which have been deliberately 
compoſed by the concurting Sentiments of two 
liſtinct and independant Houſes of Parliament, can 
never be conſtrued to proceed from the particular 
Inclination of his arbitrary Will, but father from 
the natural Goodneſs and Humanity of his Diſpoſi- 
non, which will always lead him to have an entire 
Dependance on the Opinion and Judgment of his 
Parliament, as unqueſtionably they are, in their 
legiſlative Capacity, the beſt Judges of whatever 
relates to the publick Good. 

All popular Aſſemblies, eſpecially when they 
ne inveſted with 2 great and independant Power, 
dave a natural Averſion to be dictated to, and for- 
ably led into any Thing, but what firſt ariſes, or is 
propoſed, amongſt themſelves. And the Prudence 
vhich is to be acquired from a little Obſervation 
nd Experience, will often inſtruct a Bririfh King 
to conceal his THONG and Anxiety, about many 
Things relating to the publick Good, until theſe 
Things, by a political Conduct, are firſt moved in 
me or Other of the Houſes of Parliament, and 
ome from thence to be atked of the Prince as 3 
Favour, 

With what Safety, Eaſe, and Contentment then 
does a King of Great Britain act in his legiſlative 
Capacity, when he is ſure to receive the Honour 

Applauſe due to him, for every good and 
hole ſome Law that is paſſed, without being 
chargeable with the diſagreeable Effects, and unac- 
teptable Conſequences of any bad one? And how 
much more eligible is ſuch a Situation, to a vir- 

| tuous 
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tuous and good Prince, than thoſe irkſome Care: 
and painful Remorſes, which ſurround the Throne u. 
of an abſolute and unlimited Power. : 1 

But to view the Bririſh Monarch in his prope: 5 
Grandeur, let us conſider him as Guardian and h 
ſole Executor of the Laws and Ordinances of the ** 
Commonwealth; in which Capacity he is continua C0) 
ally acting, without Limitation or Cones, Mi. 


All Officers, both civil and military, of whatf, 


| ever Rank or Degree, derive their Authority, and 5 
0 receive their Commiſſions, either from the Kg ee, 
bimſelf, or from ſuch as are deputed by his Mes 


jeſty to appoint them; and although theſe Com 
7 miſſions generally run in the Stile of the Kings the 
a Will and Pleaſure, yet all of them referring to the 
Execution of ſome * of the Law, it is virtually 
underſtood, that the King does not, nor canndt, £1 
will or command any thing contrary thereunto ff be. 
| which is a plain Direction to the Officer and exe 
cutive Magiſtrate, to examine well, and have 2 
| Regard to the known Laws of the Land, in the p. 
Diſcharge of his Office and Duty, ſince, by acting x; 
contrary unto, or inconſiſtent with that, he mult be par 
underſtood to diſobey the Will and Pleaſure of the 
King, and thereby ſubject himſelf to the Penalty 
inflicted on ſuch as act without Authority, and 
againſt Law. Thus we find, that the Will of the 
Prince, and the Execution of the Intent and Mean- 
ing of the Law, are, in a legal Senſe, ſynonymouY in 
Expreſſions ; than which nothing can give a more fo 
rational Idea, and a fuller Conception of the Power G0 
lodged with the King, and of the Safety and Secu- ha. 
| rity enjoyed at the ſame Time by the People. th: 
| When a King of Great Pritain is truly a Lover 1, 
of Virtue, and indued with a moderate Share o P. 
| 00d natural Underltanding, together with a pru- we 
ent Command of his Paſſions, he will avoid the I T. 
| Trouble, as well as, Danger, in all Caſes of Diſ- I his 


culty, 
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culty, of relying too much on the ſingle Advice of 
Miniſters and Favourites : For although the Houſes 
of Parliament, as Legiſlators, have no Right by 
the Conſtitution, to any Privilege of controuling 
the King, by interfering with his Conduct or Ma- 
nagement of the executive Power ; yet, when the 
Conjuncture is intricate, and the Opinions of his 
Miniſters and Privy-Counſellors are divided, or 
when the publick Tranquility happens to be threat- 
ened with an Invaſion, Conſpiracy, or other dan- 
gerous and doubtful Event, then it is highly com- 
mendable and ſafe for the Prince to throw himſelf 
into the Arms of his Parliament, by frankly aſking 
their Advice, and chearfully following thoſe Mea- 
ſures, which they ſhall think proper to recommend. 

A King, who has the Heart formed, and a Re- 
ſolution ſuMcient, to act after this Manner, would 
be the Darling of his People, and could never be 
ſuſpe Rel of bein partial] influenced, by ſecret 
or bad Counſel ; Ful lach frequent and open 
Declarations of his pure Intention to execute the 
Kingly Office, agreeably to the Sentiments of his 
Parliament, would both ſecure to him the cordial 
Affections of the People, and all other Things 
needful ro ſupport the Honour and Dignity of his 
Crown. | 

Such a Prince would have no Occaſion to ſquan- 
der away Money upon Elections, or of influencing, 
in any Sort, the Members of Parliament to deviate 
from their own genuine Senſe of the publick 
Good, and Intereſt of their Country: He would 
have nothing to aſk or expect from any of them, 
that did not perfectly correſpond with their Duty 
to the People whom they repreſent; in waoſe 
Eaſe, Proſperity, and Happineſs, he would, al- 
ways place his greateſt Pleaſure and Satisfaction. 
There would be no Emulation between ſuch a K ing, 
his Parliament, and his Minifters, but who ſhould 

mol 
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moſt forward to propoſe, and diligent to carry into 
Execution, the proper Meaſures for extending 
Commerce, protecting of Trade, in all its uſefu 
Branches, and thereby enriching the whole Boch, 
and ſtrengthening the Sinews of the Common- 
wealth : For 8 the important Buſineſs of the 
State be but effectually and well done, it would 
produce ſuch an univerſal Satisfaction and Con- 
tentment, as muſt infallibly deſtroy the remaining 
Seeds of Faction and Diſcord ; Weeds that never 
thrive, but under the Loſſes and Misfortunes which 
are brought upon a People by Luxury and Indo- 
lence, or ſome reigning vicious Quality 1n their 
Governors, 9 12S 
The Riches and Proſperity of a Nation 1s the 


only Foundation on which a wiſe Prince will chuſe 


5 | Ov 
to build his Power, and the Glory of his Reign; — 
and it is from the Condition of the publick Trea- Nit t 
fure, and not his own private Eſtate, that he is to lea 
compute his Riches; for a King of Grear Britain, W the 
who truly enjoys the Love and Affections of his WI free 
People, — much leſs Occaſion than any other 


Prince in the World, to hoard up a Stock of pri- ſab 
vate Wealth; becauſe his Family, in all Reſpect, W at 
become the publick Care; ſo that Self-Intereli, I wi! 
joined to a refpotifal Gratitude, will ever oblige 2 W © 
Houſe of Commons to provide handſomely tor the Wl tri, 
Children, and every other needful Expence of the W in 
Royal Family. And if ſuch a King, in the Courle W Gr 
of his Conduct, evidently treats all his People with Gi 
the Tenderneſs of a Parent, preferring their Good ¶ co 
to every Thing which immediately relates to him- I re, 
ſelf, his Children, or his Servants ; it is but highly 
juſt, in Return for a Life of Care fo ſpent, that not ¶ ſo 
only Neceſſaries, and common Conventencies be I vo 
proven! for by the Publick ; but even that all 
inds of Affluence, and a decent Grandeur, ſhould WI ch 
appear about the Throne of ſo beneficent, ſo gene- ¶ cr 
rous, 
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rous, and ſo good a Prince. And, indeed, a Neglect 
of this important Article cannot well -be ſuppoſed, 
becauſe it would reflect Diſhonour upon the Peo- 
ple's Repreſentatives, and bluſh in the Face of 
every Man who had the Happineſs to partake of, 
and feel the innumerable Bleflings that would be 
continually flowing from fo juſt and perfect an Ad- 
miniftration of Government. 

The Influence, which 1s to be acquired over the 
Minds of Men, by the humane Conduct of a good 
prince, and many repeated Acts of Tenderneſs and 
Affection towards his People, will give a more 
grateful Reliſh to the Cares and Fatigues of Go- 
vernment, and are infinitely more to be relied on, 
than a nulitary Force, or the Exerciſe of any 
Power, which, on Enquiry, will appear to be un- 
natural, and therefore muſt ever carry along with 
it the ſecret Sting of Oppreſſion: For we may 
learn from Hiſtory, as well as from the Nature of 
tze Thing, that a People who are born under 2 
free Government, and brought up from their In- 
kocy with ftrong Notions of Liberty, can only be 
ſubdued, and kept in Order, by à juſt, mild, and 
affectionate Conduct in their Governors; ſo that it 
will be true Policy in a King of Great Hritain, fo 
to act in every Part of his. Adminiſtration, as to 
triumph in the Hearts of his Subjects, and glo 
in receiving ten Times more Power, Riches, an 
Grandeur, from the benevolent free Choice and 
Gitt. of the People, than any of his Predeceſſors 
could ever obtain by their Claim to an arbitrary 
* Power and Prerogative. 

The Original of Power in Government has been 
ſo much controverted, and has produced ſuch Con- 


vulſions to embroil the weak imperfect State of 


human Society, in moſt Ages of the World, that 
though we chuſe to avoid entering into any parti- 


cular Explanation on fo delicate a Sulyect ; yet 


we 
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we cannot but obſerve, both from ſacred and pto- 
fane Hiſtory, that the ambitious Tyrant, or En. 
thuſiaſt, never fails to derive bis arbitrary deſpo- 
tick Power, from ſome divine Original, and {uper; 
natural Gift; as, on the other. hand, the iaCtiong 
Leader of every ſucceſsful Revolution in any State, 
is ſure to attribute his Proſperity to the Influence 
of Heaven, and the particular Difpenſation of Pro- 
vidence, Thus the ſupreme Being, and evyer-be- 
neficent Fountain of all Goodneſs, is frequently, 
and moſt impiouſly charged with being the Author 
of all the Wickedneſs, which is continually floy- 
ing from the depraved Wills, and moſt angoverna- 
ble Paſſions of ambitious Men: But the true 
Chriſtian Hero, who judges of, and governs his 
own, as well as the Actions of other Men, by the 
unalterable Precepts, and plain Rules of moral 
Virtue, can make no other Uſe of civil Power in Wl 2ult 
Government, than to promote the Good of Man- WW nd 
kind in general, and the particular Happineſs of ve, 
that. Society, over which, he is placed. Such 5 Wi 
the Prince who can reconcile. the chearful Smiles con 
of ſweet Liberty, to the awful Countenance of her and 
Siſter Juſtice ; and ſuch a King, on the Hriti WW he 
Throne, can never be led, or perſuaded, into I id: 
any Meaſures of State, but what are truly condu- I eve 
cive to the Safety and Intereſt of the Publick, and I . 
ſuch as will not only correſpond: with the Senti- I thi 
ments of a free Repreſentative in Parliament, but I t 
will likewiſe be agreeably received by the Gene- e 
rality of the People. SOT | | 
Theſe are the Steps, by which a Yritiſt King of 
may, as it were, inſenſibly raiſe his Power, to luc 
a Degree, as that his People, and their Repzelen- I © 
tatives, neither could, nor would refuſe him ary I T 
Thing, which his generous and difintereſted Am- WF q 
bition, guided by ſo much Humanity, could ex- IF © 
pect: 'Their mutual Defires to make each other 1 


hapP!, 


* 


uppy, would elevate the Power and Dignity of 
50 Nah 
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ommonwealth to the higheſt Pitc he 
*#iend{hip of ſuch a State would be no lefs ho- 
ured and efteemed, than their Enmity would be 
tared and dreaded by all their Neighbours ; even 
he remoteſt Nations would court the Alliance of a 
People, whoſe” Averſion to all Kinds of Injuſtice 
gas ſo remarkable, that their, Judgment would be 
aſicient to ſettle, on the moſt equitable Founda» 
tions, the Rights of Mankind. © © . 
This ſeems to be the Country, and this the 
form of that Government, of which Liberty 
makes her Choice: For tho' ſhe abhors Wicked. 
gels, and takes the 8 Pleaſure in doing all 
(ind of Good ; yet ſhe is virtuous out of the pure 
Inclination of her own Will, and has, in her vei 
Nature, the utmoſt Averſion to all Sort of Com- 
»ulfion ; ſhe is àa Lady of the firmeſt Reſolution 
nd Courage; but yet of fo ſoft a Mould, as al- 
ve ys to be gained by Truth, when attended with 
i Sympathy of Affections. She may juſtly be 
confidered as a watchful Guardian over the Rights 
ind Properties of Mankind, the Meaneft whereof 
he never will agree to Ne with, on any other Con- 
ideration but the publick Good of Society, and not 


even then, without the free Conſent and ood Will 


# thoſe to whom they properly belong, vi. either 
the Parties themſelves, or ſuch as they have vo- 
ontarily deputed to diſpoſe of them for the pub- 
ek Service. | ER” 3 | 

To maintain and defend Liberty therefore in our 


Country; or to protect and advarice the publick 


Zood of the Society, unto which we belong, are 
-onyertible Terms, and mean the reg {ame 
hing ; from whence it may, by a juſt and conſe- 


quential Way of Reaſoning, be demonſtrated, that 


hole Rights and Privileges,” which eſſentially be. 


lon g 


ory Attempt to incroach upon, weaken, or deſtroy. 
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long to each of the three conſtitutive Parts of the 
Legiſlature in Ereat Britain, is an Attack upon 
the Rights and Liberties of the whole Body of the 


People; which, by the peculiar Frame of ſuch a 
Government, depend on the Balance and Equili- 
brium, which is to be carefully preſerved between 
theſe three powerful, but Tp. Ye Branches 
of the Conſtitution, By all which, it is plainly to 
be underſtood, that he, who, by any Colour of 
Reaſoning or Pretext whatſoever, does either at- 
tempt to take away, and render uſeleſs, any of 
the Rights of the Crown, and of the known Pri- 
vileges appertaining to either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment; or who, on the other hand, aſcribes unto, 
and endeavours to inveſt any of the ſaid three inde- 

ndant Branches, with more Power than of 


1ght belongs to it, is thereby guilty of lapping 
0 


the very Foundatipns of the Government, an 


ſubverring, as much as in him lies, the Rights and 
Liberties of the People of Great Aritain. 

* What pure Loyalty then, inflamed with Grati- 
tude and Affection, may not we e to flow 
from the Hearts of Hritous towards a King, whole 
natural Goodneſs, and N Judgment, 
would lead him to hold the Reins of Government, 
with ſuch an equal and ſteady Hand, as neither 
himſelf to incroach on en and Privileges, 
appertaining by Law and Cuſtom to his 2 
nor ſuffer any of them to break in upon his legal 
and juſt Authority in the State, which he was con- 
tinually and impartially exercifing, for the com- 
mon Safety and 89 of all his People. 

A virtuous Conduct in all the Parts of a ſocial 
Life, N with a diſtinguiſh'd Probity, and an 
- 7.500 Affection and Concern for the publick 

ood, would be the only Means of effectually re- 

commending one's ſelf to the Smiles and Favour 

of ſo worthy a Prince, whoſe Frowns or Nene 
x Wou 
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would be felt and regarded as a ſevere, but juſt Pu- 
niſhment, on thoſe who had incurred his Diſplea- 
ſure, by acting contrary unto, or inconfiſtent with 
the Honour and Intereſt of their Country: For the 
Voice of the People would generally approve and 
follow the apparent Inclination ano Fu ment of 
1 Prince, whom they had, on all Occaſions, ob- 
ſerved to act, in his high Station, with great 
Juſtice and Equality of Mind, as well as Candour 
and Moderation, 

So illuſtrious an Example of Virtue and Huma- 
nity from the Throne, could not, fail to haye a 
proportionable and due Influence on all Ranks and 
Conditions of Men, by encouraging ſome, and diſ- 
couraging others, according to their Worth or De- 


merit. And it would be the neceſſary and ina- 


voidable Con ſegquenge of; ſuch an Harmony in the 
Conduct of a > oy ang and his dnt, 0s 
make the People of this Iſland as happy at home, 
and glorious abroad, as their Situation, and the 
State of human Affairs will admit of, 


AN 


EDUCATION 


Young BRITISH NOBLEMAN, 
after he leaves the Schools. 


E Civil Conſtitution of Great 2ri- 
= 4/7 is ſo admirably well adapted to 
the natural Rights and Liberties of 


o = 


( IWR Country, that the Education of its 


urn of Thought and 
Application to qualify them for the Service of their 
Country. 

As the Limitations wherewith the Monarchy of 
Great Britain 18 bounded by Law, render the 
kingly Office leſs burthenſome, and conſequently 


more 
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more conſiſtent with the Frame of an honeſt and 
beneficent Mind, fo the great Share which the. 
Gentry or Commons have in the Jegitlative Power, 
begets ſuch a near Relation and Correſpondence 
betwixt the Nobility and them, as forcibly unites 
them in all the Exigencies of the Commonwealth: 
Wherefore to ſtudy the true Interelt of the State, 
becomes equally the Duty of theſe two Ranks of 
Men. But as the Nobility (ceteris paribus) have 
an indubitable Right to be prefer'd to the higher 
Offices in the State, and to enjoy a greater Share 
of the King's Ear; it is particularly incumbent up- 
on them, firſt Epartiali to enquire after, and 
then ſteadily to purſue, the moſt rational Means 
that can be propoſed, for enabling them to exe- 
cute ſuch weighty Employments with Honour and 
Reputation. And if the following Thoughts can 
either be of Service to that End, or provoke an abler 
Pen to compleat the uſeful Task, it is all that is 
hereby intended. 

6 1. Altho' a genteel Air is properly to be ac- 
quir'd from the very infant State, by the Example of 
Parents, the Care of Nurſes, and afrerwards by the 
Amuſement of Dancing ; yet there is in human 
Nature ſo great a Propenſity to follow Example, 
twat Children for the moſt Part imitate what they 
lee others do, without Judgment or Choice; by 
which Means they contract many awkward and 
vicious Habits, firſt in the Nurſery, and then at 
the Schools, which they never can ſhake off until 
their Judgment js ripe enough to obſerve the 
b kno and Folly of ſuch Appearances. in other 

eople, 

15 obviate theſe natural Infirmities as much as 
poſſible, thoſe who are converfant with, end em- 
ploy'd about Children, ought always to remember, 
that a graceful Air and Deportment is the Gentle- 
man-Uſher to a good Underſtanding; and that 
* 11 when 
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when our molt rational Thoughts come to be ex WM Kn 
preſs'd in Words, they have an equal, if not i mo 
greater need of a decent and proper Drek than ouM dre 
bodies; and any one who reflects ever ſo little q Att 
the ſtrong Impreſſions which the bare Sight MM Ma 
others of his own Species irreſiſtably makes ura] the! 
his Mind, will want no other Argument to con- will 
vince him of the true Value and Uſe of an af:|: amc 
and courteous Behaviour, ple 

But the Difficulty of overcoming theſe firſt Pre. rant 
Judices ſtill increaſes with the Nobility of theW pen 
Child's Birth; for by the moſt pernicious and m. abo 
h. man Practice imaginable, the noble Infant fronW the 
the very Cradle is fondled, humour'd, and oble-M of 
quioufly obey'd by all about him; his Infirmitie vue 
are not only conceal'd, but applauded ; and the con 
Flattery is o groſs, that in thoſe tender Years he. bect 
can ſcarce avoid imagining himlelf to be of a ſupe- eve 
rior Species fo all below him; ſo that it is no atta 
Wonder he is by theſe cruel Means led to contenn the: 
tae Perſons, and conſequently flight the Precept to ! 
of thoſe who are commonly appointed to inſtruct 
him. 

The firſt Thing therefore which a young No 
bleman ought to obſerve after he leaves the Schoch 
is the Neceſſity which obliges x Man of Senle, t 
diſtinguiſh thoſe unhappily acquir'd Prejudices 
from rational Principles. And when we conlide: 
this undeniable Truth, hat all Men are horn equi! 
and do not naturally differ trom each other, but b 
the accidental Frame of their corporeal Organs 


which affects the Mind in ſome Manner unknowrft © 
we ſhall ſoon find that the different Opinion} you 
which we comparatively form of Men, procee nati 
more trom the mechanical Impreſſions which 2% Stu. 
made on the Organs of Senſe, than from an by! 
ſtrated judicious Act of the Underſtanding: 5 Ih 
that whatever Proportion of natural or acquired 1 w 
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Knowledge a Man may be endued with, it becomes 
more or leſs uſeful according to the Degree of Ad- 
dreſs wherewith the Party inſenſibly attracts the 
Attention and good Opinion of others. And fince 
Mankind, as has been faid, are born equal and tree, 
they muſt for that very Reaſon have a natural Un- 
willingneſs tamely to admit of any Superiority 
amongſt the Species; which nothing but the ſim- 
ple Neceſſity of lupporting Society could have war- 
rantably introduced. If therefore thoſe who hap- 
pen to be poſſeſſed of Power, or a Dignity of Rank 
above their Neighbours, do not carefully ſhew 

the Humanity of all their Actions, that the Good 
of Mankind 1s their principal Ambition, and the 
true End for which that Dignity or Power has been 
confer d upon them, they will in vain attempt to 
become great or popular in a free Country; ſince 
every other Means which they can poſlibly ule for 
attaining thoſe Ends, will, inftead of endearin 
them to their Fellow-Creatures, render them odic” 
to Mankind; who can never be ſuppoſed to be 10 
ſtupid, as naturally to doat on one of their own 
Species, who makes it his Buſineſs to harraſs and 
* them, inſtead of endeavouring to ingra- 
nate himſelf by Acts of Courteſy and Benevo- 
lence. A graceful Deportment, therefore, and a 
due Proportion of Attability and Conde ſcenſion in 
a Fritiſſß Nobleman, will introduce Knowledge, 
and all other Virtues of the Mind, to great Advan- 
tage ; and become a wiſe Foundation, whereon to 
build his future Character and Happineſs in Lite, 

6 2. The next Thing to be pointed out to a 
young Nobleman of that Age, is ſome eaſy and 
natural Rule, whereby, without the Trouble of 
Study, or much Application, he may be enabled, 
by himſelf, to try the Virtue and Solidity of any 
Thought that occurs to him: And the Rule which 
| would propole, is no more, than always adhering 
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to Truth, wherever ſhe can be found, making he 
the principal Object of his Deſires, the Governeſ; 
of his Paſſions, and the ſole Judge of all hi 
Thoughts and Actions. 

This Practice, when duly obſerved, will foon 
form in the Mind, the molt natural and beſt Syſtem 
of all moral Virtue ; it will - forcibly create an 
Averſion to all kind of Falſhood and Sophiſtry, 
and raiſe our Ideas of Honour to the higheſt Pitch; 
it will animate us, on every Occaſion, to act that 
Part which is ſuitable to the Rank we hold amoneſ 
Men, and enable us to diſcern readily when others 
either exceed or come ſhort in performing the 
Duties of Life. 

As to complex and intricate Caſes, where the 
Truth is only to be diſcover'd by great Induſtry, 
and hard Labour, the young Nobleman 1s either to 
ſuſpend his Judgment for a Time, till he have 
more Leiſure to enquire ; or he mult call for the 
Help of thoſe, who have examin'd the Circun- 
ſtances that want to be explain'd, in order to lay 
open the naked Truth, and give him ſuch Reaſons 
as are of Force to convince him ; but he 1s by no 
Means to adventure on a poſitive Determination, 
without a previous Enquiry, wherein he cannot be 
too Cautious of being mifled by the bare Opinion 
of others, which 1s often built on Prejudices and 
unhappy Miit:kes, Yet ſince true Knowledge can 
be attain'd but by very flow Degrees, a modeſt 
Youth will not be in Danger of pretending to what 
he 1s ſenſible he has not yet acquired. A Lover of 
Truth will ſtill have a greater Abhorrence of ſuch 
a lilly Affectation; and the Man of Honour will 
ind, that to aim at a ſham Reputation, by im- 
3ofing on any one, is inconſiſtent with his own 
Character, and juſt Way of Thinking. Wheretore 


we may conclude, that Truth, Virtue, and Ho- 
nout are Words, which, when rightly underſtood, 
repreſent 


It 
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epre ſent the very fame Ideas to the Mind, and as 
ſuch, become an eſſential Part of a Br iriſh Noble- 
man's Character. 

6 3. When a young Nobleman has thus form'd 
w himſelf a juſt Way of proceeding, whereby he 
endeavours as much as poſſible to guard every Paſ- 
age through which Error may creep in, to impoſe 
upon his Judgment; the next Thing to be re- 
commended to him, is to take a View of Mankind 
mn a collective Body, by conſidering the unavoida— 
ble and natural Source of Soctety, which 1s no 
more than a neceflary Machine invented amongtt 
Men, ro protect every Man in that State, which of 
Right mern to him ; whereby a real Subſtance, 
tho' but an imaginary Perſonage, is erected, called 
a Body Politick, or Commonwealth; in the due 
Preſervation whereof, every individual Member 
has an equal Kight, and a proportioned Intereſt, 
which ſerves to ammate and unite the Whole upon 
every juſt and necetlary Occaſion. | 

From this Fountain he mut deduce the Original 
of all municipal Laws, the Nature of the Obliga- 
tions they lay upon the Subject, and conſequently 
of that Relation, which ever ſubſiſts between the 
Sovereign and the People; as alſo between them 
and the feveral Ranks of ſubordinate Magiſtrates; 
and other Dignities, which have been legally in- 
troduced into the Frame and Conſtitution ot the 
Commonwealth. 

From this Sort of Knowledge, the noble Youth 
will perfectly underſtand the Origin of his own 
Rank à priori; he will thence not only diſcover 
the ſtrong Obligations that are by Birth laid apon 
him, to be active in his proper Sphere, but he 
will alſo perceive the Nature of his Duty, and 
what Mankind are rationally ro expett from him. 
This is ſufficient to inſpire the Patriot with ſub- 
lime Thoaghts, while it circumſcribes his Ambition 
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with Humanity, and the Love of his Country. 
And this ee tetore all other Studies, claims 
the Attention of our young Brit; Nobility, 

6 4. When our young Nobleman has made him. 
lelf acquainted with the Nature of Government i 
general, and the Conſtitution of Great Britain 
in particular, te muſt then look abroad into the 
Frame of other States; but more eſpecially thoſe 
which have any Intercourſe and Trade with his 
own Country: And from this Enquiry will ariſe x 
Knowledge of a quite different Nature from the 
former, v/2. the Political Intereſt of Nations or 
Commonwealths, with reſpect to each other. 

As the Neceſſity of diſtributive Juſtice amongſt 
Men gave the firtt Riſe to Civil Government, it 
enters into the particular Frame of every Conſtitu- 
tion in Being; ſo that the Laws of all Societies 
are founded on the fame univerſal Principles of 
right Reaſon or Truth ; but the Political Intereſts 
of States, with reſpect to each other, depend 
wholly on the right Uſe of their Power, either to 
perſuade or force their Neighbours into the Mea- 
ſures, which they judge mot fitting to be purlued 
ſor the general Good of Mankind; which in the 
Covrle of this Enquiry, are to be confider'd as one 
Body Politick, conſiſting of fo many Members as 
there are particular independant States in the 
World; who by univerſal Conſent, ariſing from 
Neceſſity, ſubmit to have their common Intereſt, 
as a Society, judged of, and ſettled by Force a. 
monglt - themlelves, according to thoſe Rules 
which have been by Preſcription received, as the 
Law of Nature and Nations. Thus, when any 
particular Member or Members of this great Body 
of Mankind, by an exorbitant, and unjuſtifiable 
Deſire of Power, preſume to encroach upon, and 
oppreſs any of their Neighbours, it becomes the 


common Intereſt of all the reſt, to aſſiſt the Party 
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:gorieved, until they can procure a general Peace, 
by bringing the Ballance of Power, as near as 

poſſible, to a juſt Equilibrium amongſt the Whole. 

But as in Conteſts of this kind it often happens, that 

particular States are conquer'd, and the Conſtitu- 

tion of their Society extinguiſh'd, before they can 

obtain ſuch Aſſiſtance as might be reaſonably ex- 

pected ; in ſuch a pitiful Extremity, when the ut- 

moſt Danger is impending from a ſuperior Force, 
we are obliged to act with the greateſt Valour and 

Preſence of Mind, like deſperate and brave Men, 
who are legally juſtified in whatever they can do 
for the Defence and Preſervation of their own 
Lives. And hence ariſes the Difference which we 
often perceive in the Conduct of ſome Miniſters 
from that of others, and even of the fame Perſons 
from themlelves, at different Pimes, and under 
diſterent Circumſtances : For when the State is 
threaten'd by the Appearance of Force from with- 
out, it frequently happens, that Things maſt be 
done for the publick Safery, which, at another 
Time, and without fo neceſlary a Cauſe, would 
juſtly be eſteem'd hurtful to our own People, and 
conſequently inconſiſtent with the Maxims of a 
free and good Government, And that ſuch Things 
muſt be we gather from daily Experience, in the 
Debates and Reſolutions of the moſt popular and 
beſt conſtituted Aſſemblies, wha not only vary 
trom themſelves, but are obliged to maintain the 
Neceſſity of ſo doing, when the Cauſe both juſti- 
fies — authorizes the Proceeding. However, 
tho' ſuch Miniſters ſeem thus to vary from them- 
ſelves, or from each other, their Conduct may be 
ſtill the ſame : For different Effects muſt neceſſa- 
rily low from difterent Cauſes. When we are in 
pertect Peace and Friendſhip with the States about 
us, our Strength needs = be equal to theirs ; 
but if any une or more of them attempt to break 
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the general Tranquillity, by endeavouring to dif. 
turb us, we muſt then form Alliances, and rail 
Troops ſufficient to cope with them, and oblige 
them to Terms of Accommodation. Thus it may 
not always be our own Miniſters that vary, but 
thoſe of other Nations, whoſe Motions are to be 
watchfully obſerved, in order to ſecure our own 
Satety. It is not enough in ſuch Circumſtances, 
that we are good Moraliſts, and know what, in 
that reſpect, ought to be done; we mult alfo 
know what can be done; that is, not only what 
15 truly in our own Power, but likewife what 
Ability our neighbouring States are 1n, to contra- 
dict and oppole our juſt and equitable Purpoſes. 
Now this can only be acquired by a previous Ex. 
mination into their Situation, Strength, and other 
Circumſtances, which being judiciouſly compared 
with our own, produces that uſeful Knowledge of 
the political Intereſt of Nations, which is here re- 
commended to our young Britiſh Nobleman, as 
the ſureſt Guide to his Conduct, whether it be at 

the Council-rable, in Parliament, or in the Field, 
0 5. It will, I ſuppoſe, be readily own'd, that a 
competent Knowledge in Geography and Hultory 
is neceſſary to quality our young Nobjeman for 
rightly angerbanging the political Intereſt of Nx 
tions; and as the Foundation of that Enquiry 1s 
commonly firſt laid by travelling into toreign 
Countries, and convering with Men ot Letters, 
the noble Youth ſt.ould be attended by an accepta- 
ble Companion in his Travels, to initiate him in 
thoſe Sciences, and make them agreeable to him, 
A competent Knowledge in Geography is requiiite 
to make him ſenſible of the Bounds and Extent of 
all the neighbouring Nations, and their Diuttance 
from us; their Strength compared with our own, 
and their Capacity to do us God or Harm: 3 
alſo their diiterent Intereſts with reſpect to _ 
1e1vcs 
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ſelves and to each other. And as for Hiſtory, or 
the Knowledge of paſt Times, what is it eſſe, bu 
making the Wiſdom of our great PFore-fathers our 
own ? We are by Means of this Science ſhewn 
how they behaved in moſt Affairs of Life, and 
taught the various Conſequences of their fevera\ 
Determinations, in every Caſe of Importance. We 
may, by the Advantage of this Science, copy all 
their brave Actions, and regulate our Lives ſuitable 
to the beſt and moſt ſhining Parts of their Cha- 
racters, It is the Knowledge of the Trantactions 
of paſt Ages, that opens our Minds, and enlarges 
our Views, What Breaſt does not glow, when we 
read the brave Actions of a great and genctous 
Man in Defence of his Country? Or what Tleart 
is to diveſted of Humanity, as to be able to reſiſt 
the ſudden Emotions of Pity, when he peruſes the 
Story of a virtuous Man. ſtruggling with M:.for- 
tunes, oppre(s'd by Numbers, and ready to {nk 
beneath a Load of Miſery and Diſtreſs ? 
A general Notion of Arts and Sciences will all.» 
be convenient to give. him proper Ideas of the m- 
provements which are daily making in Trade and 
Navigation, with other practical and utet-..] 
Branches of Mechanicks. For altho* theſe Things 
are not to be conſider'd as proper Objects of his 
Study, yet, as his natural Genius or Ambition tor 
unverfal Knowledge will lead himtodip alittle into 
them, they may be caſually laid before him by way 
ot Diverſion, at leiſure Hours; and it is odds, but 
theſe feeming Trifles may be of fingular Uſe to the 
noble Youth on many particular Occaſions in Lite. 
6 6. Every Step that is made in the Progreſs of 
Knowledge, whether it proceed from Reading 
Obſervation, or Experience, ought to be apply'd 
o the Affairs and Pranfacrions of 1 ate, by com- 
paring 1t with our own, or other People's Cha- 
raters and Circumſtances; for this is, in Truth, 
H 5 the 
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the only proper Uſe of all Kinds of Study, which, 


without it, becomes not only an uſeleſs, but a trou- 
ble ſome Sort of Pedantry, more calculated to in- 
terrupt and confound, than to ſerve and promote a 
true Genius. That Sort of Knowledge which is 
wrapt up in Self- conceit, and cannot be apply'd to 
promote Virtue and Induſtry, may be compared to 
a gaudy, iIl-choſen Habit, which can neither pro- 
tect us from the Summer's Heat, nor Winter's 
Cold. Plenty of Inſtances of this Kind are to be 
met with among the Men of rigid Study in learned 
Societies, who are apt to place a greater Value on 
a trifling Criticiſm in Language and Orthography, 
than upon a great and — hought; and hate 
a higher Ambition to correct and explain an ob- 
cure, or perhaps an obſcene Paſſage in Plautus or 
erence, than to eradicate a Vice out of human 
Society. Such Men may become uſeful Drudges 
in the Affairs ot Literature, but a great Genius can 
never ſatisfy himſelf with mere Speculation ; he 
preſſes forward with Eagerneſs, until he has te- 
duced his Enquiries into ſome uſeful Practice. 
he Good of Mankind, and not the ſelfiſh- conceited 
Name of a Philoſopher, or a Critick, is the Spur 
to his Ambition. And theſe are the proper No- 
tions of that Sort ot Learning and Knowledge 
wherewith our young Nobleman ought to be in- 
Ipired, and his Judgment formed accordingly. _ 

6 7. Hiſtory, as well as daily Experience in- 
forms us, that moit of the great Genii which have 
appeared inthe World, have either been ruined, or 
at leaſt their beft Faculties frequently obſcured and 
render'd uſeleſs, by an injudicious Eſtimate, and 
wrong Application of Money; ſo that there is not 
any thing of more Importance to a young Noble- 
man, than early to form to himlelf right Notions 
ot its proper Ule and Value. 
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Whatever Deſign is formed by a Man of Spirit, 


be it ſmall or great in any Station of Life, we {hall 
find 1t cannot be carried on without a due Propor- 
tion of Money; ſo that if we have it not already 
in our Poſſeſſion, we mult neceſſarily purſue ſome 
honeſt Means to acquire it, before we can reaſona- 
bly enter upon- Buſineſs. But as our young No- 
bleman muſt be ſuppoſed to be born to an Inheri- 
tince, which puts him above Want, it will be ſut- 
ficient if he can be taught not to ſquander that Pro- 
viſion away, which the virtuous Care of his An- 
ceſtors has made for him: To this End, let him 
obſerve, that the Man who has a Competency of 
Eſtate to live eaſy in the World, or (which is the 
ſame Thing) who can, by contracting his Deſites, 
be ſatisfied with what he has, enjoys the true Sere- 
nity of an undiſturb'd Life; and that, while others 
employ above half their Time in racking Anxiety, 
which Way to provide for the Enjoyment of the 
next Pleaſare, or the neceſſary Expence of an am- 
bitious or great Deſign, all his Aﬀairs proceed gra- 
dually and ſecurely, only by ſetting apart two or 
three Hours in a Week, to examine his daily Ex- 

nce, and direct his future Conduct accordingly. 
Thus without Loſs of Time, he practically learns 
to value Riches in Proportion to the good 'I'hings 
which they enable him to perform in Lite, and 
looks upon the Money which 1s ſaved by a good 
Oeconomy, not as a dead and uſeleſs Stock, but as 
4 prudent and neceſſary Proviſion, to be laid out as 
Occaſion offers, in the Purſuit of wife, virtuous, 
and honourable Defigns. His Generoſity ought 
nevertheleſs to be temper'd with Diſcretion, and 
inſtead of forming to himlelt needleſs Occafions 
of Expence becaule he is rich, he will rather mare 
Choice of a decent Frugaluy, as the neceilary 
Means to lupport that juſt and noble Ambition, 
wich is eſſential to his Birth and Character 
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The Variety of Misfortunes, and downright Mi- 
ſery, which young Men of Quality often bring 
upon themſelves by bad Oeconomy, and a diſſolute 
kind 6f Lite, are powerful Examples to difluade 
any conſiderate Youth from the like Courles ; but 
a generous and beneficent Mind will view ſuch tra- 
gical Events with great Concern, and inſtead of 
loading the miſerable and unfortunate with Re- 

roaches and ſatirical Reflections on their paſt Fol- 
ies, wil] be apt to relieve them according to his 
Power, and allay their Misfortunes, by conſidering 
the common Weakneſs of human Nature, and the 
prodigious Riſques which a young Nobleman mutt 
run, before he attains the Age of a ripe Judgment. 
He will, however, reflect with Pleaſure on his 
own better Fortune and Circumſtances in the World, 
and modeſtly attribute the greater Share of this 
happy Fate, more to the wife Direction of Provi- 
dence, than to his own ſuperior Underſtanding, 
And this leads to the next Thing to be propoſed 
as a proper Exercile to a young Nobleman' 
Thoughts, 972. 

6 8. A conſtant Reflection on his own Capacity 
and Failings, from a judicious Obſervation of other 
Mens Abilities and Faults ; by which 1s meant, 
that as often as he obſerves any thing in another 
Man, which either pleaſes or diſpleaſes him, be- 


fore paſſing a Judgment, he is to examine care- 


tally within himfelt, what he can find there which 
bears a Similitude to the Virtue, Improvement, or 
Defect, which he percerves in the other: And thus 
he will learn the Practice of that admirable Pre— 
cept, To pull the Heam ont of his own Eye, before 
he attempts ro take the More cut of his Brothers. 
From thence alſo he will naturally dedace that 
other firſt and greateſt Rule in Lite, viz. To do 10 
others that which in the like Circumſtances he 
zwenld wiſh they ſhould do unto him. The — 
ures 
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ſures and Satisfactions which flow from ſuch a 
Conduct, may be better conceiv'd than exprels'd, 
and the "oe A Knowledge thereby 1 is of 
more Uſe and true Worth, than any Degree of, 
Letters which can poſſibly be acquir'd 

the moſt rigid Dictates of the greateſt Philoſopher 
that ever the World produced, 

6 9. An habitual Practice in this Kind of Re- 
flection, is that which inſpires the noble Youth 
with the glorious Ambition of doing all the Good 
he can to his Fellow Creatures; this is a never- 
failing Touchſtone, and this is the only univerſal, 
eternal, and unalterable Rule, whereby he. is 
taught to put a juſt Eſtimate on Things: For 
when he has acquir'd Learning, Riches, Honours, 
high Preferment and Power, if his Mind be up- 
right and unſullied with Paſſions and Prejudices, 
he will value thoſe Things no otherwiſe than in 
proportion to the Means whereby they enable him 
to be inſtrumental in promoting the Happineſs of 
Mankind, but more A that of the Society 
whereof he happens to be born a Member: He 
will conſider every ſucceſsful Step which he makes 
in the Purſuit of this laſt mention'd noble Duty, 
as an additional Honour, which his own Virtue 
confers upon himſelf and his Poſterity, and which 
is therefore infinitely preferable to any other Title 
or Dignity of Rank, which is not evidently founded 
on the lame Baſis. 

6 10. Power, when it is ſuppoſed to be ani- 
mated with univerſal Benevolence, and exerciſed 
in Acts of Humanity, is a molt amiable Picture, 
but of which we vainly hope to find an Original in 
Life; for ſuch Perfection can in no reſpect be 
juſtly app! 'd to human Kind, who are by Nature 
equal, c ;Idiſhly weak, and yet independant on 
each other. However, it is to be hoped, that the 
noble Youth may be gradually led to obſerve, that 


his 


Study, or. 
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his Power 1s ſolely derived from the free Conſent 
and Suffrage of his Fellow Citizens; that it is 
their Safety and Proſperity only, whereon his Gran- 
deur can be honourably and juſtly raiſed ; and that 
all other Notions of human Power, by being incon- 
ſiſtent with the Nature of Things, become injuſti- 
fiable, and often fatal to thoſe — 4 forcibly endea- 
vour to bring them into Practice. The truly gene- 
rous and noble Patriot, will uſe the Power ſo de- 
volved upon him, as a Shield to preſerve the State 
from Danger; or rather as he would the Sword of 
Juſtice, freely put into his Hands, for its Support 
and Protection. He is not capable of receiving 
Pleaſure from a Miſapplication of that Strength, 
wherewith he happens to be intruſted for the equal 
Benefit of all, but will rather chuſe to reſign the 
unnatural Pomp and Fatigue of high Authority, 
when it ceaſes to be uſeful to his Country, and ſub- 
. N25 to the Wants and Neceſſities of the Peo- 

e. 

6 11. Altho' we read of many antient Monarchs, 
and ſome of a more modern Date, who vainly 
placed their greateſt Glory and Satisfaction in an 
abſolute Power, we ſhall nevertheleſs find it to be 
the diſtinguiſhing Mark of a Hritiſb Hero, to aim 
at no more Dominion than is conſiſtent with the 
Fundamentals of the Conſtitution, and conducive 
to the genera] Welfare and Happineſs of the Peo- 
ple : For tho' Mankind, in a free State, may be 
wiſely and powerfully aſſiſted by Individuals on 
many Occaſions, yet to ſupport Liberty in every 
authoritative Act, the Conſent of a Majority ought tu 
at leaſt to be virtually implied, and a good Com- W 
mander will juſtly think within himſelf, that he it 
derives more + ax. tho from a faithful Execution of : 


what he knows to be the united Sentiments and 
Orders of the State, than by purſuing the Dictates 8 
of his own Will, even tho' they ſhould happen to a 
be crown'd with Succeſs. 6 12. The 
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6 12. The laſt rung to be recommended to our 
young. Noble man on ſo delicate a Subject, is, to 
conſider the Equality and Frame of human Nature 
with all its Improvements, in that Light, which 
makes him fitteſt to rule, who is molt ſollicitous of 
doing Good to others, and leaſt ambitious of the 
pompous Toil which atrends the highelt Stations ; 
and, by ſuch a Courſe of Thinking, it is to be 
hoped the noble Youth will ever be 1 to 
encounter all Accidents, and to conduct himſelf 
with Honour and Safety, through the various 
Stages of Life. W 

he Preceptors who are beſt qualified to inſtruct 
the Nobility and Gentry in a perfect Knowledge of 
the dead Languages, and X firſt Principles of 
Philoſophy and Mathematicks, at the Schools and 
Univerſities, are by no means fit Perſons to carry 
on and finiſh the Educinion opoled : For as the 
Judgment of our young Nobleman at this Age 1s 
already formed, he julliy expects the Liberty to 
make his own Choice of every Improvement, 
which his Genius or Inclinations lead him to, and 
thereby reap to himſelf the Honour and Satisfac- 
ton of ſucceeding in it. His Imagination is 
crouded with Variety of Ideas, and his Mind em- 
ploy'd on new Objects every Moment ; 10 that the 
greateſt Difficulty will be, to contrive how inſenſi- 
bly, and by Degrees, to fix his Thoughts on ſuch 
as are molt worthy to adorn his future Life and 
Character. 

It is no difficult Matter to conceive how unna- 
tural it would be, to teaze a Youth of this kind 
with dogmatical Precepts, grave Lectures, and 
tf Rules, proceeding from an antiquated and 
affected Manner of Converſation and Behaviour; 
tor ſuch a Conduct would, in all Probability, go a 
great Way towards obſtructing the main Deſign of 
2 generous Education, and. driving the Rwy into 

xtra 
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N or Debauch. You muſt therefore 
chuſe a Companion for him in his Travels, who 1 
of a proper Age to ſhare with him in all his ratio. 
nal and diſcreet Pleaſures ; one whoſe Birth and 
Education makes his Company equal, as well x 
acceptable to Perſons of Quality; whoſe outward 
Appearance is comely without Artifice, and hi; 
Addreſs engaging without Aﬀectation ; who can 
judge thoroughly, reaſon clearly, and even drop his 
_ aq decently, without ſeeming to know the 

et, which probably he may perceive it has 
upon his Adverſary: Such a Tutor, or rather 
— anion, will ever be prepared, and ftill chuſe 
to act that Part which is moſt acceptable to his 
Friend on all Occafions ; he will charm his Under- 
ſtanding in private, grace his Retinue in publick, 
and at * ſame time carefully eaſe him of. all the 
trifling Impertinencies which are requiſite to a 
good and decent Oeconomy ; ſo that the Expe- 
rience thus attain'd in travelling thro' foreign 
Countries, muſt leave ſuch an Impreſſion on the 
Memory, as will unqueſtionably form an excellent 
Knowledge of Men and 'Things. 

But before we ſend this noble Youth abroad 
amongſt Strangers, it would be of ſingular Uſe, 
firſt to let him make a Progreſs through the moſt 
remarkable Parts of his own Country, where he 
could not miſs of Opportunities to converſe with 
learned and polite Men, eſpecially ſuch as are Men 
of Buſineſs, who have made the beit Uſe of the 
Knowledge which they had formerly acquir'd in 
foreign Countries. So 4 an Introduction to a 


manly Converſation amongit his own Countrymen 
would ſoon remove that Baſhfulneſs in Company, 
which commonly hangs about young People juſt 
come from School, and which at firſt is a great 
Hindrance to their Improvement among To- 
reigners, as well as a Diladvantage to their qu 

Ward 
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ward Mien and Appearance in publick. The ſhort 
Time which we will ſuppoſe might be ſpent on ſo 
{mall a Progreſs at home, would be doubly ſaved 
when the Youth came to travel abroad, where he 
would ſcarce find any thing in common Converſa- 
tion, but what he had receiv'd ſome Taſte of be- 
fore, and was thereby made eaſy and familiar to 
him. As ſach an Appearance amongſt Strangers, 
and Perſons of the Ruft Rank abroad, would be 
furprizingly acceptable to them, it would do mnch 
Honour to his Country, and could not tail to pro- 


Gare fo juſt an Applauſe, as would encourage the 


noble Youth to proceed vigorouſly in the Purſuit 
of every Improvement that could any way contri- 
_ to eſtabliſh a virtuous and perfect Character in 
Life, 
| Yet to qualify our young Nobility for holding, 
with Reputation, the firſt Offices of State, and be- 
coming uſeful Members of the Houſe of Lords, 
oreat Care muſt be taken to cultivate and improve 
that neceſſary Talent of clearly and eaſily expreſ-. 
ing their Thoughts in publick: By which I do 
ror mean to recommend to their Imitation either 
the poten Oratory of the Antients, or the too par- 
ticular and affected Stile of ſome Moderns ; for 
tho“ 1: 15 very proper that they ſhould be acquainted 
with both, in order to ſhun their Imperte tions 
and Faults, yet the natural Orator, 10 is by far 
the beſt, aims at no more than to expreſs in the 
ſimpleſt and ſhorteſt Manner, thoſe Ideas which he 
has regularly digeſted in his Mind, in order to ex- 
lain or demonſtrate ſome Truth of Importance. 
t is far below his Character to make ule of pedan- 
tick Words, and ſcholaſtick "Terms, or to amuſe 
with tedious Digreſſions, and forced Similitudes; 
tor theſe do but fatigue a judicious Auditory, and 
only ſerve to ſhew that we have been at much 
Pains to collect other People's Thoughts, without 
improving 
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improving our own. A young Nobleman, who 
has an Ambition to ſucceed in this Way, muſt care- 
fully examine his own Genius, and accuſtom him- 
ſelf to judge impartially, both of his natural and 
acquired Parts; for by judiciouſly keeping at firſt 
within the Bounds of our own Depth, we ſhall by 
Practice inſenſibly attain the Faculty of launching 
out as far as the Circumſtance of the Caſe will al- 
low, or the natural Flux of a decent and well-go- 
vern'd Paſſion will prompt us. But if after all 
the Means that can poſſibly be uſed, a young No- 
bleman ſhould not find himſelf naturally qualified 
for this Part of his Duty, the only Thing he can do 
to ſupply that Deficiency, is by a diligent Appl: 
cation and Attendance on publick Affairs, to diſtin- 
guiſh his Judgment by ſupporting thoſe of his own 
Rank in the Houſe, who can beſt expreſs the 
Thoughts which correſpond, with his Sentiments. 
A young Nobleman who has been thus taught to 
make the beſt Improvement of his Knowledge and 
Underſtanding, will enter on the Stage of Lite 
with great A 3 
The Modeſty of his Addreſs, ſupported by 2 
natural and eaſy Propriety of 23 will in- 


ſpire the Company about him with all the good 


Manners and Reſpect which is due to real Merit. 
The Man of true "pence will find agreeable En- 
tertainment in his Converſation ; the Pretender te 
Knowledge (if he has any Senſe of Shame) will 
never dare to approach him with his Vanity ; and 
when he does, he will be rebuked in ſo decent 4 
Manner, as will diſcourage all future Attempts of 
that Kind. The ignorant, but — and 
well-deſigning Man, will be gently encouraged 
and inſtructed with Humanity: The Buffoon will 
be pitied, and the Fop itn. In ſhort, the 

reat ou of this Nobleman's Gentus, and 


the Elegancy of his Manners, will ſo raviſh the 
Eſteem 
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Eſteem and AﬀeCtions of the People, that the Re- 
ſpect paid to tim. will flow more from the univer- 
{al Opinion which Men have conceived of his 
Virtue, than from the Authority of his high Rank, 

His Acceſs will be eaſy, his Converſation affable 
and free, void of Deceit ; his Friendſhips will be 
few, but fincere ; an utter Stranger to ee or 
private Reſentment; and vindictive againſt none, 
but ſuch as are Enemies to the publick Good. 

His 1 will have no other Bounds but 
the Direction of a folid Judgment; and his daily 
Expence, govern'd by an exact Oeconomy, will be 
ſuitable to his Rank, and a Pattern to others. 

All ſuperfluous Pomp, Aﬀectation, and Extra- 
vagance, muſt be diſagreeable ta him, becaule his 
Taite of Things will ariſe from a true Knowledge 
and fudgment of Nature. ö 

He will compaſſionate the natural Weakneſs and 
Follies of Mankind, which firſt introduced the Ne- 
ceſſity of Dominion; and will, therefore, exerciſe 
his Power for no other End, but to render Men as 
Hood in themſelves, juſt to their 

l 


much as poſſible 
d faithful to the Publick, | 


Neighbours, an 


OBSERVATIONS 


AMBASSADOR. 


T is rare to find an Ambaſſador, 
who can i 1 " 
every proper Occaſion, his pub- 
1 | » ck bom nie private Character; 
br tho' Man of Senle may ſoon 
acquire the Faculty of acting any 
uniform Part, yet to vary thoſe Characters, to dit- 
ferent in themſelves, without AﬀeStation, juſt in 
that Degree, which either the artful] Conduct of 2 
Stateſman, or the Humour of Converſation may 
often require, is a delicate Part in the Miniſterial 
Office, which is to be cultivated by Practice. 

It is faid of the Earl of Fair, when he was 
Ambaſſador at the Courtof France, that altho' he 
went freely into all the extravagant Diverſions and 
Pleaſures of that gay Court, yet he ſtill evaded 
the Traps that were laid for him; infomuch that 
the late Regent was pleaſed to ſay, he could never 
find that Miniſter at any Time out of his Character. 
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II. An Ambafſador is nor at liberty to reſent an 
Injury done to his private Character, in any De- 


tee; but every Affront or ludeceney offered to 
is publick Character, muſt be ſtrongl j inſiſted on. 
till an adequate Satisfaction de made, Agreeable 
to his Inſtructions, ſupported by the Law and 
Cuſtom of Nations : And tho' a diſſembled Paſ- 
ſion may be artfully uſed on ſuch an Occaſion, yet 
he will then have the greateſt Need of a cool 
Head. Wherefore we may conclude, that an 
Ambaſſador ought never to be tranſported with 
Paſſion. | 

III. It is from a true Knowledge of the Intereſt 
of that Court where the Ambaſlador refides, and 
the Foibles of its Adminiſtration, that he is to 
form the Means by which he can moſt effectually 
carry on his Maſter's Buſineſs; and if he finds him- 
ſelt confin'd, or perhaps diſabled, by too particular 
lnſtructions, he muſt carefully difmble his Inca 
pacity, and loſe no Time to inform hjs/Prineipal 
of the true State of Affairs: For an honeſt Mini- 
iter cannot prudently act, but when his on Judg- 
ment correſponds with his Maſter's Sentiments,” e1- 
E if the Matter in hand nearly chncerns the 
nterelt of his Country, to which he ought always 
to think himſelf accountable for his Admini- 
ſtration. SD 

IV. He diſſembles with great Judgment, who 
can repreſent other People's Intereſts in a Light 
which is pleaſing to themſelves, at the ſame time 
that he conceals his own ; but to diſſe mble in Tri- 
fles, is far below the Dignity of an Ambaſſador, 
and not only debaſes his Character, but renders 
that Art uſeleſs to him in Things of greater Mo- 
ment. 

V. A good Intelligence is the Life of all publick 
Negotiations, but that is moſt to be depended on 
which is purchaſed by the Miniſter's Purſe and 


Induſtry ; 
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Induſtry ; for if an Ambaflador be too credulou;, 
he will often be impoſed on. 

VI. We always make the trueſt Judgment of 
other People's Failings, when we compare them 
impartially with our own ; and he who does not 
frequently praiſe, or cannot bear a cool Reflecs 
tion on his own Faults, may be ſaid to want the 
beſt Means of becoming an able Miniſter in publick 
Affairs, which are much more influenc'd by the 
Failings than the Perfections of human Nature. 

VII. A proper Application of Money is many 
times uſeful, and often neceſſary; but to conceal 
the Channels through which it is convey'd, is 4 
Secret of as much Importance to the Giver, as to 
the Receiver; and it is a nice Part of the miniſte- 
rial Art, to execute Things of that Nature with 4 
good Grace. | 

VIII. A covetous narrow Man is altogether unfit 
to be an Ambaſſador, who in every Action and 
Circumſtance of Life, ought equally to advance 
the Intereſt, Wiſdom, and Glory of his Prince. 
An Ambaſſador therefore who meanly diſcovers an 
Inclination to fave Money, is much more to be 
blamed, than he who is extravagant; and ſup- 
poſing them otherwiſe to be Men of equal Caps 
cities, the Prince and Nation to whom they belong, 
yy profit more by the Services of the laſt than the 

IX. An Ambaſſador ought never to affect any 
kind of Solitude and Retirement, for he ſhould al- 
ways be acceſſible, tho in à particular ſtately Man- 
ner; and the lets he appears to labour in Buſineſs, 
the more he will ſucceed in obtaining the Character 
ot an elegant, courteous, and able Miniſter. 

X. It is the Duty of an Ambaſſador to ſtudy and 

know Men thoroughly; but it is no Part of his 
Buſineſs to give Characters, neither mult he enter 
too freely into particular Converſations ; for it 
tram 
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from his general Conduct, and not from his private 
Opinions, that People ſhould be left to gueſs at his 
Sentiments of Men; and the Nature and Digaity 
of his Office will ſufficiently excuſe him from any 
Explanations of that Sort. 1 Nein 
XI. A State of Indolence or Inaction is incon- 
fiſtent with the Office of an Ambaſſador, who by 
1 continued Series of Combination, ought ever to 
be inveſtigating the Changes which daily happen 
in State Affairs; and when he gives in to. 

or Debauch, it is like opening the Gates of a 
Town that is cloſe ly beſieged on all Sides; but he 
5 an artful Miniſter, who can be moſt upon his 
Guard when it is leaſt ſuſpected. 

XII. As a wiſe and e Ambaſſador can ne- 
ver be at a loſs to juſtify his own Conduct in any 
Event, ſh he will never attribute wholly to him- 
ſelf the Succels of his Negotiations ; but rather 
chuſe to place that Honour to the Wiſdom and 
Judgment of his Prince, and the Conduct of his 
firlt Miniſter: For a tatthtul Diſcharge of Fruſt, 
by punctually executing their Commands, is all 
that any Ambaſſador ought to claim for his Share 
in the publick Buſineſs; and it is great Weakneſs 
to aim ar, or accept of more. 
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DISCOURSE 


On the preſent State of the 
COLONIES in AMERICA 


With Reſpe& to the InTzerEsT of 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Preſented to the KING in the Month of 
November, 1728, and referr'd by 418 
MAJESTY to the Conſideration of the 
Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſio- 
ners for Trade, Ec. 


"INTRODUCTION. 


? APPY. are the People, whoſe Lot it i 
to be governed by a Prince who does 
not wholly depend on the Repreſents 


Part of his Delight to inſpect into the 
Condition of his Subjects, according to their ſeve- 


ral Ranks and Degrees; who from the ReCtitude 
U 


tions of others, but makes it a chief 
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of his oun Mind, diſtinguiſhes the true Merit of 


his Servants, leaving the Liberties and Properties 


of his People to be equally guarded, and jaſtiy de- 
fended, by a punctual Execution of the LAS 
The .aubounded [Extent of Knowledge to be 
daily acquired by the judicious Enquiry and App]:- 
cation of ſuch a Prince will ſoon abolith the Uſe of 
Flattery, and the pernicious Effects of all defign'd 
Milrepreſentations : The Paths of Virtue and Ho- 
nour, with a ſtrict Adherence to Truth, will be the 
only Avenues of Acceſs to the Sovergton's Eſteem ; 
and the royal Favours in ſuch a Reign will ever be 
agreeably diſpenſed in Proportion to the uſefal 
Conduct, and true Merit of the Party. 

So great an Example from the Throne will 
doubtleſs inſpire every honeſt Breaſt with a better 


Share of publick Spirit: Men's Thoughts will not 


then be ſo intent on what they can get for themſelves, 
as on what they can do for their Country ; and for 
ſuch Parts of the Prince's Prerogative and executive 
Power, as neceflarily muſt be intruſted with Mini- 
ſters, they will ever be thought an Advantage and 
Security to a Nation, while the Conduct of the 
Miniftry principally fines in the Support of Li- 
berty, Which cannot fail to gain the Hearts and 
Affections of a tree People, | | 
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On a Provincial dependant Government. 


HEN either by Conqueſt or Increaſe bf 
People, foreign Provinces are poſſeſſed, and 
Colonies planted abroad, it is convenient, Ad 
often neceſſary, to ſubſtitute little dependant pro- 
vincial Governments, whoſe People Ring infran- 
chized, and made Partakers of the Liberties and 


I ; Privi- 
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Privileges belonging to the original Mother State, Buſi 
are juſtly bound by its Laws, and become ſubſer. T 


vient to its Intereſts, as the true End of their In- pro 


l | 

| Every Act of a dependant Provincial Govern- 
ment therefore ought to terminate in the Advan- 
tage of the Mother State, unto whom it owes it ſl 66.4 
Being, and by whom it is protected in all its valus. 
ble Privileges : Hence it follows, that all advanta- 
geous Projects, or commercial Gains in any C I i; 
lony, which are truly . to, and incon- Iſl be! 
ſiſtent with the Intereſt of the Mother State, muſt I Stat 
be underſtood to be illegal, and the Practice cf 
them unwarrantable, becauſe they contradict the 
End for which the Colony had a Being, and are 
incompatible with the Terms on which the People 
claim both Privilege and Protection. 


On a Britiſh Colony in America, 


WERE theſe Things rightly underſtood 2. m. 
mong the Inhabitants of the Hritiſh Colonies ¶ pa 
in America, there would be leſs Occaſion tor ſuch 7 
Inſtructions and ſtrict Prohibitions as are daily lent 
from Euglaud to regulate their Conduct in many on 
Points; the very Nature of the Thing would te pa 
{xffictent to direct their Choice in cultivating ſuch IE 
Parts of Induſtry and Commerce only, as would I te 
bring ſome Advantage to the Intereſt and Trade of 
Great Britain. They would ſoon find by Expe- I bl 
rience, that this was the ſolid and true Foundation ei 
whereon to build. a real Intereſt in their Mother Y »; 
Country, and the certain Means of acquiring MY :; 
Riches without Envy. 

On the other hand, where the Government of a 4 
Provincial Colony is well regulated, and all is Yi 

Do | Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs and Commerce truly adapted to the pro- 
per End and Deſign of the firſt Settlement, ſuch a 
Province, like a choice Branch ſpringing from the 
main Root, ought to be carefully nouriſhed, and 
its juſt Intereſts well guarded. No little partial 
project, or Party Gain, ſhould be ſuffered, to af- 
fe& it; but rather it ought to be conſidered, and 
weighed in the general Ballance of the whole 
State, as an uſeful and profitable Member, for ſuch 
is the End of all Colonies; and if this Uſe cannot 
be made of them, it would be much better for the 
State to be without them. 
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On the Advantages ariſing to Britain from 
the Trade of the Coloni es. 


II has ever been the Maxim of all polite Na- 

tions, to regulate their Government to the beſt 
Advantage of their trading Intereſt: wherefore it 
may be helpful to take a ſhort View of the princi- 


pl Benefits ariſing to Grear Britain trom the 


rade of the Colonies. | rn 5 0 

i. The Culonies take off and conſume above 
one fixth Part of the Woollen Manufactures ex- 
ported from Zritain, which is the chief Staple of 
Enzland, and main Support of the landed In- 


tereſt. 


2. They take off and conſume more than dou- 


ble that Value in Linen and Callicoes, which is 
either the Product of Zrirain and J[reland, or 
partly the profitable Returns made for that Product 
arried to'toreign Countries. | | 

3. The Luxury of the Colonies, which increaſes 
taily, conſumes great (Quantities of Zxg/:f manu- 
actared Silk, Ces wn Houſhold — 

2 an 
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and 'Trinkets of all Sorts; alſo a very confiderabl: 
Value in E2f- India Goods. 

4: A great Revenue is raifed to the Crown of 
Britain by Returns made in the Produce. of the 
Plantations, elpecially in Tobacco, which at the 
tame time helps Encland to bring nearer to a Bal. 
lance their unprofitable Trade with France. 
F. Thoſe Colonies promote the Intereſt ard 
Trade of Zrirain, by a vaſt Incceaſe of Shipping 
and Seamen, which enables them to carry great 
Quanrities of Fiſh to Spain, Portugel, Legion 
SC. Furs, Logwood, and. Rice to Holland, where- 
by they help Great Britain conſiderably in the 
Ballance of Trade with thoſe Countries. 

6. If realonably encouraged, the Colonies ate 
now in a Condition to furniſh Britain with 25 
much of the following Commodities as it can de. 
mand, v/2. Matting for the Navy, and all Sorts of 
Timber, Hemp, Flax, Pitch, Tar, Oil, Roſin, 
Copper Oar, with Pig and Bar lron, by Means 
whereot the Ballance of Trade to Ruſſia and the 
Baltick may be very much reduced in Favour cf 
Great Britain. . 

7. The Profits arifing to all thoſe Colonies by 
Trade is return'd in Bullion or other uſeful Efﬀetts 
to Great Britain, where the ſuperfluous Caſh, and 
other Riches acquired in America muſt center, 
which is not one of the leaſt Securities that Britain 
has to keep the Colonies always in due Subjection. 

8. The Colonies upon the Main are the Grans 
ries of America, and a neceſſary Support to the 
Sugar Plantations in the I- Indies, which could 
nut ſubſiſt without them. 

By this jhort View of the Trade in general ve 
may plaialy underſtand, that thoſe Colonies can be 
very benehicially employed both for Great Brite! 
and themſelves, without interfering with any of the 


liaple Manufactures in Euglaud; and conſidering 
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he Bulk and End of their whole Traſtick, it were 
Pity that any material Branch of it hould be de- 
nreſs'd, on Account of private and particular Inte- 
reſts, which, in Comparilon with theſe, caunor 
juſtly be eſteem'd a national Concern ; for it tow 
Irade of the Colonies be regulated to the Advan- 
tage of Brirnin, there is nothing niore certain, 
than that the Dilcouragement of any material Branch 
for the Sake of any Company, or private latere |, 
would be a Loſs to the Nation. But in order co 
let this Point yet in a clearer Light, we will pro- 
cced to confider ſome of the moſt obvious Regula- 
tons on the American Trade, tor rendering tae 
Colonies truly ſerviceable to Great Britain. 


— 


Regulations on the Plantation Trade. 


1. TH AT all the Product in the Colonies, for 

which the Manufacture and Trade of Hri- 
tain has a conſtant Demand, be enumerated among 
the Goods which by Law muſt be firſt tranſported 
to Britain, before they can be carried to any other 
Marker. 

2. That every valuable Merchandize to be found 
in the ZEng/iþ Colonies, and but rarely any where 
elſe, and tor which there 1s a conſtant Demand in 
Europe, ſhall allo be enumerated, in order to aſſiſt 
Great Britain in the Ballance of Trade with other 
Countries. 

3. That all Kinds of Woollen Manufactures for 
which the Colonies have a Demand, {hall continue 
to be brought from Fritain only, and Lineus 
trom Great Britain and Ireland. 

4. All other European Commodities to be car- 
ried to the Colonies, Ln excepted) Entry thereof 
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to be firſt made in Britain, before they can be 
tranſported to any of the Engl Colonies. 


5. The Colonies to be abſolutely reftrained in 
their ſevera] Governments from laying any Man- 
ter of Duties on Shiping or Trade from Europe, 
or upon European Goods tranſported from one 
Colony to another. 

6. That the Acts of Parliament relating to the 
Trade and Government of the Colonies, be reviſed 
and collected into one diſtinct Body of Laws, for 
the Uſe of the Plantations, and ſuch as Trade with 
thein, 

Suppofing theſe Things to be done, it will evi- 
dently follow, that the more extenfive the Trade 
of the Colonies 1s, the greater will be the Advan- 
tages accruing to Great Britain therefrom ; and 
conſequently, that the Enlargement of the Colo- 
nies, and the Increaſe of their People, would ſtill 
be an Addition to the national Strength. All 
ſmaller Improvements therefore pretended unto, 
and ſet up by leſſer Societies for private Gain in 
Great Britain, or elſewhere, although they might 
have a juft Pretence to bring ſome Sort of a pub- 
lick Benefit along with them, yet if they ſhall ap- 
pear to be hurtful unto the much greater, and 
more national Concern of thoſe uſeful trading Co- 
lonies, they ought in Juſtice to the Publick to be 
neglected in Favour of them; it being an unalter- 
able Maxim, that a lefler publick Good muſt give 
place to a greater; and that it is of more Moment 
to maintain 4 greater, than a leſſer Number of 
Subjects, well employed to the Advantage of any 
State, 


Oz 
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On the Legiſſative Power, 


ROM what has been ſaid of the Nature of 
Colonies, and the Reſtriction that ought to be 

laid on their Trade, it is plain that none of the 
Engliſh Plantations in Anerica can with any Rea- 
{on or good Senſe pretend to claim an abſolute le- 
gillative Power within themſelves; lo that let 
their ſeveral Conſtitutions be founded on antient 
Charters, Royal Patents, Cuſtom by Preſcription, 
or what other legal Authority you pleaſe; yet ſtill 
they cannot be poſſeſſed of any rightful Capacity to 
contradict, or evade the true Intent and Force of 
any Act of Parliament, wherewith the Wiſdom of 
Great Britain may think fit to affect them from 
Time to Time. In diſcourſing therefore on their 
le gillative Powers, improperly fo called, wwe are to 
confider them only as 10 many Incorporations at a 
Duſtance, inveſted with an Ability of making tem- 
porary By-Laws for themſelves, agreeable to their 
reſpective Situations and Climates, but no ways in- 
tertering with the legal Prerogative of the Crown, 
or the true legiſlative Power of the Mother State. 

it the Governors, and General Aſſemblies of the 
leveral Colonies, would be pleaſed to conſider 
themſelves in this Light, one would think it is im- 
poſſible they could be to weak as to fancy, that they 
repreſented the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Great Britain, within their little Diſtricts ; and 
indeed their uſeleſs, or rather hurtful and incon- 
ſiſtent Conſtitution of a negative Council in all the 
King's Provincial Goveraments, has, it is be- 
lie ved, contributed to lead them into this Miſtake ; 
for as long as the King has reſerved to himſelf in 
his Privy nets the Conſideration of, and a Ne- 
gative upon, all their Laws, the Method of ap- 
pointing a tew of the richeſt, and proudeſt Men in 
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a [mall Colony, as an upper Houſe, with a Nega— 
tive on the Proceedings of the King's Lientenant- 
Governor, and the People's Repreſentatives, ſeems 
not only to cramp the natural Liberiy of the Sub- 
ject there, but alio the King's juſt Power and Pre- 
rogative ; for it often happens, that very reaſonable 
and good Bills, ſometimes propoſed for the Benefit 
oi the Crown, by the Wiſdom of a good Governor, 
and at other times offer'd by the People's Repre- 
{entatives, in Behalf of their Conſtitnents, have 
been Joſt, and the enacting of ſuch made im practi- 
cable, by the Obſtinacy of a Majority in the Coun— 
c1}, only becauſe ſuch Bills did not ſquare with 
their particular private Intereſt and Gain, or with 
the Views which they form to themſelves, by 40, 
ſuming an imaginary Dignity and Rank, above all 
the reſt of the King's Subjects in the Province: 
And as tothe Security, which it is pretended either 
the Crown, or a Proprietary, may have by ſuch a 
negative Council, it is in Fact quite otherwile ; 
fince that Caution would be much better ſecured, 
if. this Council was only a Council of State to ad- 
vile with the Governor, and be conſtant Witneſſes 
of all publick Tranſactions; for it cannot be 
thought that an Officer, who is not only under 
Oaths and Bonds, but anſwerable by Law tor his 
Miſconduct, and removeable at Pleaſure, would, 
in the Face of Witneſſes ſo appointed, contradict a 
rational. Advice, thereby ſubjecting himſelf to grie- 
vous Penalties and Lofles. Neither is it to be ſup-— 
oſed, that theſe Men, if they had only the Privi- 
bo of adviſing, would oppole ſuch good Bills, 
or other reaſonable Propoſitions, as they well knew 
they had no Power to reject ; but while they find 
themlelves poſſeſs'd of a peremptory Negative, 
without being in any Sort accountable for their 
Opinions, it is eaſy to imagine how fuch a Power 
muy be uſe d on many Occaſions, to ſerve their pri- 
vate 
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vate Intereſt and Views in Trade, as well as to in- 
dulge the too natural Propenfiry which Mankind 
have, eſpecially abroad, to rule over and opprels 
their poor Neighbours : Beſides, an artful and cor- 
rapt Governor will find Means, by Preſerments 
Sc. ſo to influence a negative Council, that know- 
ing themſelves to be under no Bonds, or any other 
valuable Penalty, to anſwer the Party aggrieved by 
their Opinions, they may, without Riſque, pro- 
ceed in ſuch a Manner, as to ſcreen the Governor 
in many Things, which otherwiſe he would be 

rſonally, and fingly bound to account for in a 

egal and juſt Way. 

If then a Council of State, only to adviſe with 
the Governor, ſhall appear in all Emergencies 
and Cafes that can be propoſed to be equally uſe- 
ful, and not attended with the Inconſiſtencies, Ob- 
ſtructions, and Diſadvantages of a negative Coun- 
cil, the one ſeems to be much preferable to the 
other, and more agreeable to that Liberty, and juſt 
Equality, which is eſtabliſhed by the common Law 
among Engliſhmen ; and conſequently leſs pro- 
ductive of thoſe Grievances and Complaints, which 
have been ſo frequent hitherto from the Planta- 
tions. 

At firſt View it will appear natural enough for 
an Eyzliſþman, who has taſted the Sweetneſs of 
that Freedom, which may be enjoyed under the 
happy Conſtitution of a King, Lords, and Com- 
mons in Great Britain, to imagine that a third 
Part ſhould be forin'd in the little Governments of 
the Plantations, in Imitation of a Houſe ot Lords; 
but if we rightly conſider it, that Part of the Con- 
ſtitution is already moſt properly, and tally ſup- 
1. by the — of his Majeſty's Privy Coatiei| ; 

eſides, let us ſuppoſe, that inſtead of a Houle of 
Lords in #Br:itain, the like Number of ſelect Com- 
moners were inveſted with a Power to fit apart, 
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Houle o 


and to 72 a Negative on the Proceedings of a 

Commons, conſiſting of three times the 
Number of Perſons of equal Rank, repreſenting 
all the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament; 


the Inconſiſtency and Unreaſonableneſs of the 


Thing preſently obtrudes itſelf on our Minds; and 


yet ſuch is the very Caſe of the Negative which is 
now practiſed by the Councils in America. 


— 


On the Civil Juriſdictiou. 
N EXT to the legiſlative Power we ſhall pro- 


ceed to conſider the civil Juriſdiction in the 
Plantations, which by their own Acts is branched 
ont into ſo many Forms, almoſt in every Colony, 
that it is ſcarce practicable to reduce them under 
ſuch Heads in a ſhort Diſcourſe, as to make it in- 
telligible to thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
Affairs of America. 
It is generally acknowledg'd in all the Planta. 
tions, that the Subject is intitled by Birth-right to 


the Benefit of the common Law of Z gland ; but 


then as the comrion Law has been altered from 


Time to Time, and reſtricted by Starutes, it is 
u Queſtion in many of the American Courts of Ju- 


dicature, whether any ui the ZFxgliſh Statutes, 
which do not particularly mention the Plantations, 


can be of Force there, until they be brought over 


by ſome Act of Afiembly in that Colony, where 
they are pleaded : And this creates ſuch Confuſion, 


that according to the Art and Influence of the 
Lawyers and Attornies before Judges, who by their 


Edacation are for the moſt Part but indifferentiy 
qualified for that Service, they ſometimes allo 
= Force of particular Statutes, and at other 
times reject the whole, eſpecially if the Bench 15 

inclinable 
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inclinable to be parrial, which too frequently hap- 
pens in thoſe new and unſettled Countries. And 
as Mens Liberties and Properties in any Country 
chiefly depend on an impartial and equal Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice, this is one of the moſt material 
Grievances which the Subjects in 4nerica have 
juſt Cauſe to complain of; but while, for the Want 
of Schools and other proper Inſtruction in the 
Principles of moral Virtue, their People are not fo 
well qualified even to ſerve upon Juries, and much 
leſs to act upon a Bench of Judicature, it ſeems 
impracticable to provide a Remedy, until a ſuffi- 
cient Revenue be found out amongſt them to ſup- 
port the Charge of ſending Judges from EngÞand 
to take their Circuits by Hans in the ſeveral Co- 
lonies on the Main, which, if it be thought worthy 
of Confideration, will appear neither to be im- 
proper nor impracticable; and until ſomething of 
that Nature can be done, all other Attempts to 
rectify their Courts of Law will be fruitleſs. _ 

Courts of Chancery, which are known to be ne- 
ceſſary in many Caſes, to correct the Severity of 
Common Law, ſeem to ſubſiſt there on a moſt pre- 
carious Foot; for it does not appear that there is a 
proper and legal Authority to hold ſuch a Court 
in any of the Colonies ; nevertheleſs, by Cuſtom, 
every where fome kind of Chancery 1s to be found 
in one Form or other; ſo that when a rich Man 
deſigns to conteſt. any thing in Diſpute with his 
poor Neighbour, if he can contrive to bring him 
imo Chancery, he is fare the Matter will rarely, 
or never be brought to Hive, which on many Oc- 
caſions proves an intolerable Oppreſſion; where- 
fore it is hoped, that fo bigh a J uriſdiction, iſſuing 
immediately from the Crown, will in due Time 
be put on a more regular and certam zitabhſhment 
in the Plantatiois, 
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On the Military Strength. 


MILITIA in an arbitrary and tyrannical 
Government may poſſibly be of ſome Service 

to the governing Power; but we learn from Ex. 
erience, that in a free Country it is of little Uſe, 
Ehe People in the Plantations are ſo few in Pro- 
portion to the Lands ney poſſeſs, that Servants 
being ſcarce, and Slaves ſo exceſſively dear, the 
Men are generally under a Neceſſity to work hard 
themſelves, in order to provide the common Ne- 
ceſlaries of Life for their Families; ſo that they 
cannot ſpare a Day's Time without great Loſs to 
their Intereſt ; wherefore a Militia there would 
become more burthenſome to the poor People, 
than it can be in any Part of Europe. Beſides, it 
may be queſtion'd how far it would conſiſt with 
good Policy, to accuſtom all the able Men in the 
Colonies to be well exerciſed in Arms; it ſeems 
at preſent to be more adviſeable, to keep T> {mall 
regular Force in each Province, which on Occafion 
might be readily augmented ; ſo that in Caſe of a 
War, or Rebellion, the whole of the regular 
Troops on the Continent, might without Lots of 
Jime be united or diſtributed at Pleaſure ; and if, 
as Eas been 1aid before, a ſuitable Revenue abroad 
can be raited for the Defence and Support of the 
Plantations, it would be no difficult Matter, both 
to torm and execute a proper Scheme for that Par- 


poſe. 
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On Taxes. 


AND is fo plenty, and to be had ſo very 
cheap in America, that there is no fuch Thing 

as Tenants to be found in that Country; for every 
lan 
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Man is a Landlord in Fee of what he poſſeſſes, and 
only pays a ſmall Quit, or Ground Rent to the 
Lord of the Soil; and this makes it impracticable 
to find an Aſſembly of ſuch Freeholders in any of 
the Colonies, who will conſent to lay any Tak 
upon Lands; nor indeed is it to be expected they 
ſhould voluntarily agree to raiſe any Revenue 
among themſelves, except what is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary for erecting and 3 Court Houſes, 
Bridges, Highways, and other needfu] Expences of 
their Civil Government, which is commonly levied 
upon Stock, an Exciſe on foreign Liquors retailed, 
or a {mall Poll Tax. And the Publick there is 
generally in Debt, becauſe rey ns extreamly jea- 
lous of Anempts upon their Liberties; and appre- 
henfive, that if at any Time their publick a 
was rich, it might prove too great a Temptation 
for an artful Governor, perhaps in Concert with 
their own Repreſentatives, to divide the Spoil 
amongſt them. 


. 
mmm 


On their Independency. 


17 muſt be allowed that a Share of perſonal In- 
tereſt or Self-Love influences in ſome Degree 
every Man's Affections, and gives a natural Im- 
pulſe to all our Actions; and although this is moſt 
perceptible in Trade or Commercial Affairs, yet 
there is not any other Tranſaction in Life 45 
aſſes without it. And as it is with Men in this 
Caſe, ſo we find it has ever been with all Stites or 
Bodies Politick, as long as they continue indepen- 
dant one upon another. The Wiſdom of the 
Crown of Briratn therefore, by keeping its Colo- 
nies in ſuch a Situation is very much to be ap- 
plauded ; for while they continue fo, it is morall 
impoſlible 
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impoſſible that any 2 Union can be formed 
among them, becauſe their Intereſts in Trade, and 
all Manner of Buſineſs, being intire ly ſeparated by 
their Independancy on each other, every Adyan- 
tage that is loſt or neglected by one Colony, is im- 
mediately picked up by another; and the Emula- 
tion that continually ſubſiſts between them in all 
Manner of Intercourſe and 'Traffick, is ever pro- 
ductive of Envies, Jealouſies, and Cares, how to 
= upon each other's Conduct in Government or 

rade, every one thereby endeavouring to mag- 
nify their Pretenſions to the Favour of. the Crown, 
by becoming more uſeful than their Neighbours to 
the Intereſt of Great Britain. 


— 


On the Management of Plantation 
| Affairs. 


N UT to render the Colonies ftill more confi- 

derable to Britain, and the Management e 
their Affairs much more ealy to the King and hv 
Miniſters at home, it would be convenient to ap- 
point particular Officers in England, only tor the 
Diſpatch of Bufineſs belonging to the Plantations; 
for often Perlons who come from America on pur: 


poſe either to complain, or to ſupport their ow! 
4 


juſt Rights, are at a Lols how, or where to apply: 


This Uncertainty does not only fatigue the Min- 


ſters, but frequently terminates in the Deſtruction 
of the Pies, by his being reterr'd from Office tc 
Office, until both his Money and Patience be que 
worn out. Such Things in Time may ccol pes 
ple's Affections, and give them too mean an Op- 
nion of Jn) 4 mage of their Mother Country, which 
ought carefully to be prevented; for where there 


is Liberty, the Inhabitants will certainly expect 
| Right, 
S 7 
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Right, and ſtill have an Eye towards obtaining it 


one Way or other. | | 
It may be confidered therefore how far it would 
be ſerviceable to put all the Crown's Civil Officers 
in the Plantations of what kind ſoever, under the 
Direction of the Board of Trade, from whom they 
might receive their ſeveral Deputations or Appoint- 
ments; and to whom they ought to be accounta- 
ble, both for their Receipts and Management : 
And if a particular Secretary was appointed for the 
Plantation Affairs only, or if the firſt Lord Com- 
miſſioner of that 3 was permitted to have daily 
Acceſs to the King, in order to receive his Ma- 


jeſty's Commands in all Bufineſs relating to the 


Plantations, the Subject's Application would then 
be reduced into ſo narrow a Compals, and the 
Board of Trade would always be ſo perfectly ac- 
quainted with the King's Pleaſure, that ”= Diſ- 
patch might be given, even to thoſe diſtant Mat- 
ters, without taking up too much of the Miniſter's 
Time, and interfering with other 3 more 
important) Buſineſs. The People of the Colonies 
would be pleaſed to find themſelves thus equally 
regarded, without ring ons any undue Preference 
io another; and all the Rents, Cuſtoms, Revenues, 
and other Profits in any Manner ariſing from the 
Plantations, would then center in one Place, where 
another proper Member of the {ame Board might 
be appointed Treaſurer of that particular Revenue, 
to nf Soom all ſuch Orders as ſhould be iſſued from 
Time to 'Time for the Plantation Service. And as 
the Revenues from America would in all Probabi- 
Iity be increaſing daily, it may reaſonably be ex- 

cted, that the Expence of paying the Board of 

rade, and other Officers wholly employ'd in 
Plantation Affairs, which is now born by the Civil 
Liſt, would then more properly ariſe, and be diſ- 
charged out of the American Fund; and the Over- 


plus 
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plus 1 would in Time become a moſt 
uſeful Stock, for purchaſing of Proprietary Land, 
erecting Forts, and extending the preſent Settle- 
ments as far as the great Lakes, or may be applied 
to ſich other Ules as his Majeſty ſhall think proper 
for that Purpoſe. 


— — — 


Concluſion. 


HEN we do but caſt an Eye on the vali 

Tract of Land, and immenſe Riches which 
the Spaniſh Nation have in little more than one 
Century very odly 1 in America ; wm 
much, that the fimple Privilege of trading with 
them, on ave high Terms, is become a Prize 
worth contending for among the greateſt Powers in 
Europe. Surely we muſt on due Reflection ac- 
knowledge, that the Preſervation and Enlargement 
of the Engl: Settlements in thoſe Parts, i of the 
laſt Conſeguence to the Trade, Intereſt, a 
Strength ot Great Britain. And moreover, com- 
ſidering how that the laſt Reſort of Juſtice in the 
Plantations is ſolely lodged in the King's {acted 
Perſon, with the Advifement of his Majeſtys 
Privy Council, excluſive of Weſtminſter- Hall, or 
any other Judicature. Ihe Brightening of thi» 
Jewel in the Crown, may not perhaps be thought 
anworthy the Care of the preſent happy Reign, to 
which the Improvement, and future Security of 1o 
large a Part of the Hritiſo Dominions, the Ad- 
vancement of Trade, and univerſally ſupporting 
the glorious Cauſe of Liberty, ſeem to be reſerved 
by the peculiar Hand of Providence. 
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To the Right Hovonrable the Lo RDS 


COMMISSIONERS for TRADE and 
PLANTATIONS... 


The Report of the Honourable WILLIAM 
KE1TH, Eſq; Governor of the Provinee 
of Penſilyania in NORTH AMERICA, 


RIOHT Honour aBLE, 


IRAN obedience to your Lordſhips com- 
mands, ſignity'd to me, by your Letter 
1 dated at WW hjtehall' the 19th of March 
1717-18; which I receiv'd the a0th of 
October following, | have made what 
Inquiry I could, relating to the Progreſs which the 
French Nation have made, in finding out, and ſe- 
curing a Paſſage from their Settlement on St. Law- 
rence River, or Canada, to that on * Mechaſippt : 
ind as | have my Information chiefly from the 
Indian Traders, I ſhall nor pretend to vouch any 
Thing from my own Knowledge, but fimply la 

the Whole before your Lordſhips, in the plaine 

Manner that it could be Collected from their ver- 
bal Relations. ; 
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Yet, Firſt, I wauld entreat your Lordſhips will 
pleaſe to. obſerve, that from an Article in the 
Treaty of Refavick, between the PBritiſp and 
French Crowns, by which, all Lands on any Ri- 
vers in America, che Mouths or Outlets whereof 
are then in Poſſeſſion of either Nation, are con- 
ceded to that Nation, as high as the firſt Sources 
of thoſe Rivers; the French by vertue of the Seu 
de la Salle's Expedition and Diſcoveries, do now 
Claim all the Lands to the North and Weſtward of 
the Britiſh Colonies, from Canada along the Lakes, 
unto the Mouth of the River Mechaſippi. But as 
it is hard to imagine that ſuch a Conceſſion was ever 
intended the fore ſaid Article; becauſe it is not 
only inconſiſtent with the ancient Grant from the 
Crown to the Proprietors of Carolina, but alſo with 
the Security of all his Majeſty's Colonies on this 
Continent of America; I only ſubmit it to your 
Lordſhips View, and {hall proceed to the Narrative, 
as follows. 

From the Time that the Freuch ſirſt difeover'd 
the River ec haſippi, they have with great Care 
endeavour'd, and, at length, have actually ſettled a 
Communication between Canada and the Southern 
Countries on the ſaid River. * 8 

Firſt, they Sail in Canoes from Mount Real about 
three Leagues, to the Fall of St. Louis, where they 
have a Portage or carrying Place by Land, about 
balf a League; then they reimbark and Row up the 
Stream, about 60 Leagues to Fort Frontenac, on 
the North fide, at the Beginning of the Lake Out- 
rio. In this Fort is a {mall Garriſon, confiſling of one 
or two Companies in the King's Pay. From thence 
they 3 the Lake Ontario, generally repu- 


— 


The French endeavours to keep a Communication betwen 
Canada and Miſſiſippi. n 


ted 
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ted to be about 80 Leagues in length, to theſe 
dreadful Falls of NMagara, which oblige them to 
Land: (the Portage is about three Leagues): After 
which they re- imbark, and go up the Strait, about 
fix Leagues into Lake Erie, reputed to be 130 
Leagues in Length. And from this Lake they have 
three different Routes to the River Aſer haſippi. 

The firſt, and ſhorteſt Paſſage, by Water, is to 
o up the River Aſiamis, or Oua mis, (that enters 
the Lake Erie, on the South-Weſt) about 150 
Leagues; then they come to a carrying Place of a- 
bout three Leagues, where is the higheſt Land; 
and from hence the Waters divide their Deſcent, 
between . and that Lake. Here the 
embark on a ſmall ſhallow River, calPd La Rivi- 
ere de Portage, down which they row 40 Leagues 
to the River Wabaſh, or Onabache ; and on that 
River, as the Traders reckon, 120 Leagues to the 
River io, into which the other falls; then 80 
Leagues, down Ohio to Mechaſipps, and thence 
250 Leagues to the Bay of Mexico. Some call 
both theſe Rivers by the ſame Name, and gene- 
rally Vabaſp, bur they ought to be diſtinguiſh'd, 
becauſe the Head of the Ohio comes more Eafſt- 
erly towards Virginia or Carolina, and among di- 
rerſe other large Streams, it receives the River 
Pereſipi on the South fide, not far from the 
Mouth of Wabaſh ; which River Pereſipi is faid 
to riſe from the Mountains of Vginia or Caro- 
lina. | 

The other two Paſſages are both prick'd down in 
Hennepin's Map, and, according to the Accounts 
given, are thus: e 

From the North-Eaſt of Lake Erie, they Sail 8 
Leagues to a Fort, on the Lake St. Claire, call'd 
Pont Chartrian, where there 1s a Settlement of 
the French; and often 400 Traders meet here. 
Here is a Garriſon of about zo French, and a vaſt 

Concourle 
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Concourſe of Traders, ſometimes not leſs then ice. 


beſides Indians, this being a common place of 
Rendezvouz. At or near this Place, are the O:;- 
awas ſettled. | 


From the Lake Huron, they paſs by the Strait | 


Miſſilimakina, 4 Leagues, being two in Breadth, 
and of a great Depth, to the Lake Nliyo7s; thence 
150 Leagues on the Lake to Fort Miami, ſituated 
on the Mouth of the River Chigagou : this Fort i 
not regalarl 


garriſon'd. From hence came thoſe | 


Indians of the ſame Name, vi2. Miami's, who are 
ſettled on the foremention'd River that runs into 


£rie. 
to a Portage of a quarter of a League; then t 
enter a ſmall Lake of about a Mile, and have 
another very ſmall Portage, and again another, of 
two Miles to the River [/:z01s ; thence down the 
ſame, 130 Leagues to Mechaſippi. * 

The third is, from Miſilimakina on the Lake 
Dinos to the Lake Des Puans, go Leagues thence 
to the River Puans, 8 Leagues up the ſame 


Up theRiver Chigagon they ſail but three mon 
ey 


to a Portage about 4 Miles over to. the River 
Oui/conſing, and thence 40 Leagues to Mechaſippt. * 


rom the Mouth of Ouiſconſing to the Mouth 


of the River [inois, is reputed 150 Leagues on 


13 
o 


Mechaſippi, and from thence to the Mouth of © 
Ohio, 30 Leagues: So that, from the Mouth ot 


| Oni/conſing to the Bay is about 500 Leagues. 
Theſe 5 
them; but they 


iſtances are, as the Traders reckon ” 


appear generally to be much 


over-done, which may be owing to thoſe Peoples 
Coaſting along the Shores of the Lakes, and taking 


in all the Windings of the Rivers. 
They 


have another much ſhorter Paſſage, from 


Mount Real to Lake Huron, by the French Ri- 
ver on the North of St. Lawrence ; which aniwers > 
the two latter Routes; but as it abounds with Fails, | 


and 
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and not anſwering Trade ſo well, is not ſo much 
us'd. They have allo, by this Kiver a much ſhorter 
Paſſage to the upper Lake or Lac Superienur, But 
of all the Paſſages, that by Ouabache is the ſhor- 
teſt and eaſielt. N 

Having, above, given your Lord ſhips the moſt 
full and perfect Account, that I could poſſibly 
diſcover, of the ſeveral Routes which the French 
take from St. Lawrence to Alechaſipps, I, ſhall 
in the next Place, proceed to lay betore yon, the 
State of the feveral Indian Nations, with reſpect 
boch to the Engliſh and French, according to the 
belt Information 1 could get from the ſame Per- 
ſons. | 

It has ever been the Policy of the French in 
thoſe Parts, in Time of War, as well as Peace, to 
ule their utmoſt Endeavours by all manner of Means, 
to bring over any Sort, or all Kinds of Indians into 
their Intereſt: But as it is in vain to perſuade an 
Indian to think otherwiſe, than that thoſe are his 
belt Friends, who can help him to the beſt Bargain, 
the Jroqueſe, or five Nations, have hitherto been 
preſerv d by the Dutch and Eugliſh at New Tork, 
chiefly on Account of finding better Markets there, 
than with the French. Nevertheleſs, by the Ar- 
tifices of their Jeſuit Miſhonaries, they daily con- 
tinue to debauch them from the Zngl:fb Intereſt ; 
inſomuch that, of the whole Number of [roque/e 
now remaining, which does not exceed 2500 72 
ing Men, the French have draun over 500 to In- 
habit among them, vis. 400 ſeated at the Fall of 


St. Louis, on the South fide of St. Lawrence, and 
zoo on the North fide. | 


The reſt of them are planted chiefly along the 
Lake Ontario, at fome diſtance from it. I am told, 
there are no [ydians in the French latereſt on this 
Side of St. Lawrence, nearer than the Ai amis, 
or 7<votrrots, as the Troqueſe call them: They are, 

in 
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in Number about z<c», ſettled chiefly on the fire. 
mention'd River Miamis, flowing into the Lake 
Erie, and on or near the Branches of the Rive; 
Onabache, | 

The Gaining of this one Nation, would be ct 

reat Importance, to the Eugliſh Intereſt ; and, a 

am inform'd, it might be eaſily done at thi; 
Time, if any Offer were made of Trading with 
them, and of Building a Fort upon Lake Erie, 
where the French as yet have no Settlements ; 
tho', probably, they will ſoon go about to have 
one, upon the Account of thoſe People, as well 
as to render their Paſſage thro' that Lake more 
eaſy and fate. 

he Jlionis are about zoco Men, on or near the 

River of that Name. The Miſſilimakinaes or 
Ontawaes were formerly 3cco, but now are ſcarce 
500. The Nokes 100. The Felleſavoins 25. 
The Sakes 200. The Puans 650. All theſe 
join'd the French againſt the Troqueſe in the laſt 
War; and all of them, except 15 Miamis, are 
ſeated about, or near the Lake Hionis, (which 
is now commonly call'd by them Mechegan) and 
on the River that run into it, and 3 Lake 
Puans, and the River Tins. 

There are allo diverſe other Nations between 
Mecchegan and Mechaſippi, as the Renards or Fox- 
es, Maſſekotius, Kikapous ; but theſe being farther 
off, did not join the French againſt the Jroqueſe. 

Upon Mechaſipprt, and the Branches of it, there 
are many great Nations, eſpecially to the Welt, as 
the Miffourts, Oaages, Acanſias, who are diffe- 
rent from thoſe of Hauſa on the Eaſt, with ma- 
ny more, not leis, as is affirm'd, than 60000 Men; 
with all whom, it is ſaid, the French have Peace, 
and ſome Alliance. 

On the other Hand, all the Exgliſh, to the 
Northward of Carolina, have not 1500 New in 
by their 
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their Intereſt, except the [roqueſe. In New Eng- 
land and Conneficut, they were very few. 12 
New Tork, only the River Indians, beſides the 
Troqueſe, in erſey and Penſilvania, their own, 
or Home Indians, call'd Delawares, are exceed- 
ingly decreas d; and, being in Subjection to the 
Troqueſe, take their Rules from them. In Ma- 
1y1and and Virginia, there are few, excepting thoſe 
towards the South Welt, whom Colonel Spor/avood, 
with great Induſtry, has lately gain'd by Treaties 
and Hoſtages. 

Thoſe of Carolina, and the Nations lately in 
Friendihip with them, have been very numerous; 
but the Troque/e, whether prompted by the French, 


or by what other Motive is unknown; have, of 


late Years, made great Inroads upon them, and 
cannot as yet, by any Endeavours of the Engliſh, 
be 9. trom it. But of thoſe Nations to the 
Southward, and of their Strength and Intereſt, the 
beft Accounts will naturally come from Virginia 
and Carolina. 

come nou, in Obedience to the laſt Part of your 
Lo- ſhips Commands, on this Subject, humbly to 
ter my Sentiments of the Methods which may 
be taken, in order to prevent the Inconveniencies, 
unto, which his Majeſty's Plantations, on the Con- 
tinent of 4nerica, and the Trade of Great Britain, 


may be ſubjected by ſuch a Communication be- | 


tween the French Settlements. 

Tho' it may be juſtly ſaid, that we exceed 
the French in the improv'd Value of our Settle- 
ments, upon this Continent; yet from the above 
Account it is plain, that we come far ſhort of the 
Induſtry which they uſe in Cultivating a neceſſaty 
Correſpondence and Friendſhip with the Natives, 
without which our farther Progreſs to the Weſt- 
ward, will ſoon be circumſcribd; and we ſhall 
be under daily Apprehenfions of loſing what we 
already 
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already poſſeſs. But ſince this Friendſhip and 
Correſpondence is, by Experience, no otherwiſe t 
be acquir'd than by Trade, it wil] neceſſarily folloy 
that this Trade ought to be encourag'd and ex- 
tended, with the utmoſt Care and Diligence. And 
that this may be done to the publick Advantage, a: 
well as to that of Particulars, it will be proper 
to conſider the Nature of this Trade, with reſ— 
pet to Great Britain, to the Colonies where it 
muſt be carry'd on, -and to the French who are 
our Rivals in it. 

The Trade itſelf, conſiſts in the Exchange of 1 
very feu * W Commodities, vis. they take 
from us the Woollen Manufactures * of Hyitain, 
Gun-pou der, Shot, Fire-Arms, and Trinkets; for 
which, we receive in Barter, Furs and Skins, and 
this being almoſt a total Exchange of 27411 
Produce or Manufacture, thro' the Hands, and by 
the Navigation and Labour of Hritiſi Subjects in 
thoſe Colonies, ſuppoſe it only for an equa] Quan- 
tity, in value of Goods, which are cider wanted 
at Home, or may be juſtly placed to Grear Ari 
tain's Credit, upon the Ballance of a Trade with 
Foreign Countries, it will unavoidably follow, that 
Britain muſt gain in Proportion to the Magnitude 
or Extent of the Trade in general; and therefore 
we may conclude, that it ought not only to be En- 
couraged, but Eſtablifh'd upon an equal Foot, 
throughout all theſe Colonies, as they are inhabl 
ted by Britiſh Subjects, carrying on a Britiſh In. 
tereſt, without any DiſtinAion made, or Regard had 
to their particular Settlements or Societies, as ſe- 
parate Governments. | | 

With Reſpect to the Colonies, this Trade will 
enrich Particulars in Proportion to the Quantiy 
they Deal in, and the Profit it brings, which of late 


J Britain in general. + To the Colonies in Particular. 
$ ; ' | * (A 
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Years, has been ſo confiderable, that it has temp- 
ted the trading Intereſt of ſome Colonies, to pur- 
{ze that Gain, with an unreaſonable Deſire of cruſh- 
ing their Netghbuurs ; But this Practice is by, all 
Means to be diſcourag'd from Great Britain, as 
highly deſtructixe to the Publick Intereſt, both with 
reſpe&t to Trade, and the Advancement, as well 
as Security of the Zrit;fh Dominion on this Con- 
tinent. 

Laſtly, Tf this Trade could be carry'd on, with 
2 Publick Spirit, and juſt Regard to a National In- 
tereſt, as appears to be abſolutely neceſſary, for 
maintaining what we have already got, the French, 
who cannot furniſh theſe Commodities, compar'd 
with us, either in Quantity or Value, could have 
no hopes of diverting the Indians from Trading 
with us, and conſequently depending firmly upon 
us. We ſhould nor, then, have the Traders of 
New N jealous of, and uneaſy at the Profits 
gain'd by the Traders of Firgiaia ; nor theſe again 
of the Improvements which may poſſibly be made 
in Carolina: But every Colony would find a ſolid 
and certain Advantage, by an Union among them, 
according to their Situation, Power, and Abilu 
to advance their trading Settlements, Weſtward, 
upon the Lakes and adjacent Rivers; where thoſe 
vaſt Nations of Indians would ſoon percetve, by 
our united Intereſt, Power, and Trafik, that we 
were far preferable to our Rivals the French, and 
every way much fitter to be choſen for their Friends 
and Allies, And in order to carry on this great 
Defign, 1 humbly conceive it will be proper, that 
a complete Body of Inſtructions be carefully com- 
pos'd, ro be ſent to all the Governors on this Con- 
tinent ; where amongſt other things, it may be 
directed, 918. | | 
I. That, in order to 1 the Judians being 
impos'd upon, and abus'd by looſe and over cove- 
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tous Perſons, trading promiſcuouſly amongſt them, 
which was the chief unhappy Cauſe of the late 
deſtructive War in Huth Carolina); the Governar 
mall uſe his utmoſt Endeavours, with the Advice 
of the Council and Aſſembly, to put the [adzay 
Trade, carry'd on by the abe under ſuch 
wholeſome and juſt Regulations, as that the Tra. 
ders may not have it in their Power to Cheat and 
lm poſe upon the Indians in any Sort, without being 
made accountable for it, under high Penalties. Pro- 
vided always, that no Reſtriction ſhall be made to 
Prohibit or Interrupt any of his Majeſty's Subjects, 
in- other of his Colonies, from Trading as freely 
with any Foreign [ydians, as the Inhabitants of that 
Colony can or may do themſelves. And in caſe 
they ſhall diſcover any Abuſe to have been com. 
mitted upon any Indian whatſoever, by any Per- 
fon or Perſons, Inhabitants in, or beJonging unto 
any other of his Majeity's Colonies, complaint ſhall 
be forthwith made to the Governor of that Colony 
whereunto the Offender belongs, and he ſhall cauſe 
Reſtitution to be made, and Juſtice to be done, 
according to the Nature of the Offence. 

II. That all poſſible Encouragement be given 
towards carrying on a fair Trade with the [2421 
Nations, ſo that it may be extended as far Welt- 
ward upon the Lakes and Rivers behind the great 
Mountains, as the Situation and Ability of the Co- 
lony will permit: And when any proper Place 
ſhail be diſcover'd for the Building of a Fort, 
and Settling a Garriſon, in order to Protect the 
Trade, a Report thereof ſhall be made, to your 
I ordfhips, with the Circumſtances and Reaſons 
ter ſo doing. 

III. That the Governor ſhall, with all his Incul- 
try and Might, endeavour” to make Treaties and 
2 5 of ſtrict Friend iliip with as many Judi” 
Nations as he poſſibly can: Always taking 455 
4 | are 
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Care to ſtipulate and ſecure Peace, not only be- 
tween them and the Colonies under his Di- 
rection, but alſo between them and all the 
Engelifþ Colonies, and likewiſe with all the In- 
dians under any League of Friendſhip with any 
of the ſaid Colonies. And that this may be the 
more effectually done, his Majeſty may pleaſe to 
direct and order, in a more eſpecial manner, by 
publick Proclamation, or otherwiſe, as ſhall ſeem 
meet, that all Perſons travelling from the Settle- 
ments of any of his Majeſty's Colonies, into the 
Woods, in order to diſcover and trade with any 
Indian Nation, or Nations whatſoever ; if ſuch Per- 
ſon ſhall __ n accidentally to meet or encounter 
with any 0 * Majeſty's Subjects, travelling from 
any other Colonies or Settlements upon the ſume 
deſign of Trade or Diſcovery, then, and in that 
Caſe, ſuch Perſons ſhall be obliged, and are ſtrict- 
ly commanded, under the higheſt pain of his 
K Diſpleaſure, to treat one another with civil 
Humanity and kindly Aſſiſtance, without giving one 
the other, upon either Part, the leaſt Interruption 
or Hindrance in their ſaid reſpective Deſigns of 
friendly Intercourſe and Traffick with the Indians ; 
but, on the contrary, by their open and free Beha- 
viour, as well as Diſcourſe, to convince the Iudi- 
ans, as much as in them lies, that all the Znzli: 
Subjects upon this Continent, howſoe ver diſtin- 
guiſh d into Governments, yet are but one People, 
under one K ing, who has commanded them, his Sub- 
jects, to take all Opportunities, to ſhe his Love and 
Affection to all the Indian Nations; and that which 
ſoe ver of them will make any League of Friend- 
ſhip, with any one of his Governments in theſe 
Parts, are thereby entitled to his Majeſty's Protec- 
on, and to the Friend{hip, as well as Aſſiſtance of 
all other Governments, and of the [ydian Na- 
tions in Alliance with any of them. 

K 2 I. That, 
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IV. That, if anv Indian Nation, in League of 
Friendſhip with any of his Majeſty's Colonies, hall, 
in Breach thereof, preſume to make War upon, 
Plunder, or in any other ſort moleſt any other 
Indian Nation, who at the ſame time ſhall be in 
I'riendſhip with, and under the Protection of any 
other of his Majeſty's Colonies ; then that Colony, 
unto which ach oftenfive Iudiaus are bound by 
Treaty, ſhall uſe their utmoſt Endeavours, by 
I'hreatnings as well as Promiſes, to oblige the ſaid 
ud aus to make reaſonable Satisfaction for their 
Breach of Faith, to the Contentment of the Party 
aggriev'd: And in caſe of meeting with any Dijk- 
culty in bringing ſuch Iadians to Reaſon, the Go- 
vernor ſhall repreſent the ſame to his Majeſly 
forthwith, in order to receive farther Direction 
therein. 

V. To the end that all the Governors of his 

lajeſty's Plantations on the Continent, be each of 
them, for their better Direction, particularly ac- 
quamed with the State of every other Government 
relating to the Indians, let every one be order'd, 
vyon his making any Alliance or Treaty with any 
Indian Nation whatſoever, immediately to com- 
manicate the Nature, Import, and Date of ſuch 
J'reaty unto all his Fellow-Governors upon the 
Continent. 

Such a Correſpondence and Harmony be ing once 
ettabliſh'd, the Trade might be eafily ſecur'd and 
protected, by erecting tour {mall Forts, vg. the 
ficlt upon Lake Eyie, near to the above-nam'd {- 
didns the Mamis: the ſecond on the Lake Onta- 
rio, near to the ſroque/e: the third on the Head or 
higheſt Fountain of Pototmack River, which di- 
ies the Colonies of /i72inia and Maryland ; and 
the fourth towards the Head of Suſ/quebannah Ri- 
ver, which runs thro' Penſiſvania into the Bay 


of Cheſeapeak. 


The 
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The two firſt of theſe Forts would not only ſe- 
cure all the Indi aus on this fide Carolina to Canada, 
which are ſettled to the Eaſtward of the Lakes 
but alſo open a Trade with the above-mention'd 
great and numerous Nations to the Weſtward, whole 
Communication by Water would render the Traf- 
fick eaſy. And-becauſe the Diſtance between the 
Engliſh Settlements in theſe Colonies, and the 
Lakes, is too great, without the Refreſhment as 
well as Security of a middle Stage or reſting Place, 
the other two Forts would eftectually anſwer that 
end to all the Traders belonging to any of the Co- 
lonies Northward of Carolina. 

I humbly conceive, that each Fort will require a 
Company, or Garriſon of 55 Men in the King's Pay 
to be under the Direction and Command of the 
Governors, his Majeſty's Commanders in chief, in 
the reſpective Colonies, v/z. that upon Lake Exie, 
to be under Virginia; that upon Lake Ontario un- 
der New York ; that upon Potorwmeck under Aa- 
ryland ; and that upon $1/quebannab under Pen- 
ſilvanià. 

To conclude, I cannot foreſee any thing which 
would interrupt the Execution of this Scheme, but 
the Emulation in Trade, that is yp up among the 
Engliſh Colonies. For which reaſon, it ſeems ne- 
ceflary, that ſome Method be projected, whereby 
each Colony ſhall be obliged to bear its proportio- 


nable Share, of the Expence which the Crown of 


Great Britain will be at, in building Forts weſt- 
ward among the Indians, and ſubſiſting Garriſons. 
For, if this were done at the publick Charge, 
equally for the Protection of all, none would have 
any Pretence to be diſtinguiſh'd particularly in 
their Claim to this Trade. And if Great Bri- 
tain do not imitate the French, in making 
their Correſpondence with the Indians a na- 
tional Concern, whereby the Government and 
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Maintenance of all Forts and Garriſons ſhall re- 
main in the Hands of the Crown, the Succeſs is ve- 
ry much to be doubted, from the variety of inter- 
ruptions, which we may continually expect to meet 
with from amongſt ourſelves, as well as from the 
Frenth, who have but one Intereſt principally in 
view, and (ſteadily purſue it with great Kerl. 
tion. 

But, from the little Knowledge and Experience 
which I have of the Engliſh American Colcnm, 
do not expect that this Project, however juft in 
uſelf, will generally pleaſe; wherefore I ſhall not 
preſume to inſiſt farther, or to put any other value 
upon 1t, then that I have, according to my Duty, 
without Prejudice or Partiality, faithfully endea- 
vour'd to obey your Lordſhips Commands : And 
it is with great Submiſſion, that I beg leave to 
{ubſcribe my ſelf, 


Right Honcurable, 
tour Lordſhips moſt Humble | 
Feb. 16, Aud moſt Obediems Servast. 


1718.19. 
1 8 W. Kerry, 


P. S. Leſt it ſhould at any time, be re pre ſen- 
ted to your Lordſhips, that, in Imitation of the 
French, a Society may be incorporated, and a Com- 
pany ecected for carrying on the Trade upon this 
Continent, with the Hadigns; 1 mvit beg leave to 
obſerve, that ſuch a Privilige or Immunity would 
certainly become a very heavy burden upon, and a 
great Diſcouragement to the Planting, as well as 
Trading Intereſt of every one, and of ail theſe Co- 
lonies, who, from the Tatte they have of Znglif 
Liberty, are naturally averſe to all Monopolies, and 
will hardly ever be rettrain'd by the Maxims or 15 

amples 
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amples of - a French Government. Beſides, any 
Reſtriction upon the Inhabitants of theſe Colonies, 
wou'd altogether deſtroy the Intent and Deſign of 
the above Scheme, which is founded upon reaſon- 
Nh, this Manner, vis. + 
That under a good Regulation of Government, 
the relative Advantages . lubſiſt between any 
State and its Colonies abroad, are reciprocal. For, 

As the State has, unqueſtionably, a Right, and 
moſt certainly ought to regulate the Trade of its 
Colonies for publick Advantage; ſo the Colonies 
have at leaſt an equal, if not a preferable Claim to 
the Subſiſtance and ſmaller Profits which arile 
from that Trade, to thoſe who mult be employ'd 
in carrying it on. 

That, where any publick Intereſt will be moſt 
effectually carry'd on, by the united Strength of 
many adjacent Colonies, ſuch an Union ought care- 


fully to be eſtabliſhed with Equality among them; 


and every Thing tending to weaken or obſtruct this 
Union, is to be conſider d as prejudicial to the 
Publick. = 

That the Judian Nations, upon this Continent 
are not to be gain'd otherwite than by Trade z, 
and this Trade cannot be manag'd to any Pur- 
poſe, without the mutual Aſſiſtance and Concur- 
rence of all the Exgliſh Colonies. But, from the 


different Conſtitutions, and particular Intereſts of 


thoſe Colonies, ſuch a Regulation is not to be ob- 


tain'd without the Authority of Great Britain. 


Wherefore the above Scheme, in Obedience to 
your Lordſhips Commands, is humbly offer'd by, 


Right Honourable; &c. 
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DISCOURSE 


ON THE 


Medium of Commerce. 


Wherein the Uſe and Neceſſity of a cer- 
tain Proportion of Paper Currency, to 
Carry on and Diſpatch Buſineſs between 
Great ÞBritam, and ſome of her Plan- 

- tations in America, is particularly ex- 

Plain'd. 


. 


= ry 
State depend on the Induſtry of the 
People, and the Extenſion or Com- 
pas of their foreign Trade by a con- 
tipual Exchange of all Kinds of 
) Commodities, it is demonſtrable, 


from every one's Experience, that Buſineſs of that 
Nature cannot be carried on, without a due Pro- 
portion of tome Medium, to be univerſally re- 

celyed 
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ceived amongſt Mankind, as the certain Meaſure 
and permanent Value of every periſhable Commo- 
dity they have Occaſion to FAS whereby each 
Individual is enabled to preſerve from Decay, and 
increaſe his own particular Share of Property and 
Wealth. 

For this Purpoſe, all the civilized Nations in the 
World have agreed to put an Eſtimate on ſuch 
Goods as they have Occaſion to exchange in Trade, 
equal to ſome Portion of Silver or Gold of a cer- 
tain determin'd Fineneſs, which is called the Value 
of the Commodity; becauſe it is thereby renderd 
capable of being every Moment compared with all 
ether Commodities of any Species or Denomha— 
tion, when their Values in like Manner come to be 
reduced to the ſame Standard of Gold and Silver; 
fo that as we barter and exchange one Sort of 
Goods for another, we compleat the Bargain ac- 
cording to their reſpective Values in Money; and 
when there happens to be any Difference, the Bal- 
lance is paid to the Owner of the greateſt Concern 
in Caſh, which in a trading Country makes it ab- 


ſolutely neceſlary, that every Dealer be conſtantly 


provided with ſuch a Proportion of Caſh, as is re- 
quiſite to tranſact, and finiſh his Affairs continually 
in a fluctuating uncertain Market, where the Mer- 
chant's Profit depends on a judicious and nimble 
Exchange of periſhable Goods, which trequently he 
cannot diſpole of without the Help of ready Mo- 
ney to accommodate the Wants of other People, 
and force that Exchange which is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve and meliorate the Condition of his Eſtate ; 
the End of all Trade. | | 8 


It is however to be obſerred, that alchough th 


intrinfick Worth of Gold and Silver is not variable 


in itſelf, yet the Value of every kind of Commo- 


dity riſes and falls in Proportion to the Plenty or 
Scarcity of that neceſſary Medium of Commerce”; 
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ſo that when a Country really has not within itſelf 
ſufficient Quantity of Silver and Gold to circulate 
Trade ; or when the 2 8 to be locked 


up, and engroſſed into a few Hands, the Gene- 
rality of the trading People in either Caſe muſt be 
cramp'd in their Dealing, and forced to carry on 
Buſineſs under many great Diſadvantages to the 
publick Lofs ; which unhappy Circumſtance has, on 
ſome Occafions, obliged the Government of an in- 
duſtrious State to ſupply the Want of Bullion in 
Specie with an. artificial Credit, by ſubſtituting 
Bills or Notes bearing the Value of Loney: which 
were to be gradually ſunk by ſome publick Fand 
eſtabliſhed for that Purpoſe ; in which Cafe the 
State becomes accountable to every Man who has 
zarted with his Effects in Exchange for Paper, that 
2 no Value but what publick Authority has 
ttamp'd _ it; and where ſuch a nominal Cur- 
rency of Paper 1s well regulated, to the equal Ad- 
vantage of all Sort of trading People, and kept 
within ſuch Bounds, as that it may be in continual 
Demand, by not exceeding the ſame, which is 
barely requiſite to circulate the J'rade of the Coun- 
try, it certainly contributes to the Diſpatch of Bufi- 
neſs, and 1s of great Service, by preventing Mono- 
polies, and all Manner of Engroſſing, to the Detri- 
ment of Trade in general, which under a wile 
Government ought always to be kept open and 
free, without Reſpect to particular Perſons or 
Companies, who will ever be apt to force their 
own Intereſt, without Regard to the Publick, and 
to be always framing Schemes for that Purpole, 
which cannot eaſily be avoided, as Experience in 
many Places has given fufficitent Proof. And 
wherever we find ſuch a Paper Currency, as is here 
tpoken of, eftabliſh'd in any Country by Law, the 

redit of it is to be ſupported and maintain'd by no 


other 
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other Means, than what every Goldſmith or 
Banker is obliged, and ought to uſe, to x8 his 
Caſh Notes for ready Money; viz. a careful Ma- 
oy ng of his Affairs, by not launching, out into 
a Jarger Credit than the Compals of his Dealing 
abſolutely requires; and withal, to obſerve ſuch an 
exact Punctuality, as naturally, and of Courſe, 
would raiſe the Reputation of his Credit amongſt 
thoſe who have had Occaſion to make uſe of it. 
From this View of a Paper Credit in general, 
we ſhall proceed to enquire into the Nature and 
Condition of the ſeveral Kinds of Paper Bills, 
which at this Time are made current in many of the 
Britiſh Colonies in America, by the Laws of their 
reſpechve Governments. In order to diſcover the 
Advantage or Loſs wherewith ſuch Laws and Re- 
gulations in the Colonies may poſſibly affect the 
lntereſt and Trade of Great Britain from time to 
time; for although the particular Conſtitution of 
each Colony is truely an. independant State in it- 
ſelf, with reſpect to all the reſt, yet it is not ſo 
with regard to Great Britain, and therefore can- 
not be inveſted with any Power to enact Laws, 
that are any way hurtful to the Trade and Intereſt 
of the Fritiſ) State; for it is always to be ſup- 
poſed, that whatever Advantage in any kind of 
Commerce is to be acquired by the Hritiſß Subjects 
in the Colonies of America, it mult, or ought to 
be in ſuch Commodities, and carried on by ſuch 
Ways and Means only, as evidently tend to the 
Intereſt and Profit of Great Zritoin, and no other- 
wiſe. When therefore we happen to realovn on 
any Part of the American Trade, it is not fo much 
to be confidered, whether the particular Merchant, 
and trading Subjeck in Great Britain, or he in 
America, is the greateft Gainer, as which of them, 
at the long Run, and in the Courſe of their Buſt- 
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neſs, truly bring the greateſt Profit home to Great 
Britain, either by adding to the publick Wealth 
of the Nation, or augmenting its Strength, and ren- 
dering it leſs dependant than it was before on the 
foreign Trade of other Countries, by keeping the 
Ballance every where, as much as is poſſible, in 
the Favour of Great Britain, whom we ought to 
regard as an impartial Mother to all her Children, 
by protecting and encouraging of them in a due 
Proportion to the Helps and Aſſiſtances, which 
they actually contribute towards the ſupporting 


and enriching. of her State; for her fundamen- 


tal Laws and Regulations of Government, make 
no other Diſtinftions amongſt them. 

When Gentlemen therefore who are diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Title of London, Briſtol, or Liverpool 


Merchants, come to make their Complaint againit 


any Branch of the American Trade, it will not be 


lutficient barely to aſſert, that the reſident Trader 
in America gets more than they do, nor ought 
rhe ir Application to be regarded, unleſs they can 
prove, that the Courſe of the Trade they complain 
of is really hurtful to the publick Intereſt of Ari 
taiu, and ought therefore to be totally ſuppreſs'd: 
As for Example, if a Company of Hamburgh Mer- 
chants, who are great Dealers in Linen Cloth 
from Germany, were to complain to Parliament 
that their Trade laboured under ſome Decay on 
Account of the large Quantities of Linen, whach 
perhaps ſome Merchants refiding at the Time in 
America, had of late Years imported into the 
Plantations, from Kotlaund and Jrelaud, would it 
not be from the Purpoſe to have any Regard to 
ſuch a Complaint, unleſs at the fame time they 
could make inconteſtible Proof, that it would be 
more beneficial to Great Zrezarn, to have her own 
Subjects in 4mncrica ſupply'd with Linens from 

Germany, 
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Germany; and other foreign Countries, than from 
Scotland and Ireland. | | 

An Infinity of other Examples might be given 
of the like Nature, but the Courſe of Dealing in 


many Caſes is ſo intricate, that one muſt $9 
©, 


through a great Variety of Exchanges in Tra 


before you can.come at the true Ballance with re- 


ſpe& to Great Britain, which is the only Crite- 


rlon by which we can make a ſolid Judgment in, 
all Matters of that Kind; for if the Nation at laſt 
is evidently a Gainer by any Branch of Trade, whe- - 


ther in Europe or America, it is of very little Sig- 
nification which of her Subjects are to be benefi- 
cially employ'd therein; ſo that the Diſtinctions 
which ſome People have accuſtom'd themſelves to 
make, between Fritiſß Merchants reſiding in Eu- 
rope, and others in America, is without any juſt 
Foundation, 

On a Suppoſition then, that the Trade every 
where carried on to and from the Brircſh Colonies 
in . 4merica, is regulated by proper Laws to the 
Advantage of Great Britain, it will follow that 
. tuch Things as are abſolutely neceſſary to give Diſ- 

patch, and quicken that Trade, muſt likewiſe tend 
to the Intereſt of ZBritarin; and as that is truly the 
only juſtifiable Defign and Uſe of a Paper Currency 
in 7 of the Colonies, it may be worth while to 
examine more particularly into the Nature of the 
Plantation Trade, whereby thoſe Provinces will 
be readily diſtinguiſh'd, whoſe Circumſtances in 
Trade wants the Aſſiſtance of a Paper Currency to 
circulate Buſineſs, and enable them' to make pro- 
per Returns to Great Britain, for the large _ 
* of valuable Goods they annually receive from 
thence. 

The ingenious Author of a little Book publiſh'd 
in Holland under the Title of the Memoirs of the 
tamous Fohn de Wit, makes great Encomiums on 


the 
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the good Policy of Great Britain, in multiplying 
and extending her Settlements on the Continent of 
America, which he judiciouſly prognoſticates will 
always ſecure a Vent to her ſtaple Manufactures 
amongſt her own Subjects, when perhaps, by the 
Induſtry of other Nations, ſhe may Lena ter be cut 
out of many Branches of the European and Aſia- 
tick Trades, which ſhe now quietly enjoys: An 
Obſervation ſufficiently verified at this Time, by 
the yearly Increaſe on the Cuſtom-houſe Books of 
our Exports from Great Britain to America; and 
which it can never be in the Power of any foreign 
State to prevent, or diminiſh, by any Means what- 
ever; wherefore in all Judgments to be made of 
the Trade between Great Britain and her Planta- 
tions, this certainly muſt be the principal Object in 
view, And as the moſt natural and effetual Way 
to increaſe thoſe Exports, will be to encourage the 
Britiſh Subjects in the Plantations with every thing 
that can be contrived to aſſiſt them in making pro- 
per and ſuitable Returns to Hritain, for the Goods 
they continually receive from thence, we are now 
to conſider how that is moſt commodioufly to be 
done, and to point out ſome of thoſe Helps which 
the Situation and Circumſtances of the refpeCtive 
Colonies ſeem to 26 hoe 
As the PFritiſß Colonies on the North Continent 
of America he contiguous one to another from 
Florida to Cape Breron, which includes from the 
28th to the 45th 1 of Northern Latitude, 
they are productive of a great Variety of Soils, b 
be ing ſubject to many Degrees of Heat and Cold, 
in the Difference of their Climates, of which the 
hotteſt and richeſt.are commonly fickly ; and the 
cold, but poorer, more healthy to the European 
People, which is the Reaſon why the laſt are moſt 
populous, although the others are molt profitable 
ro the Inhabitants; tor we find there are RY 
| wane 
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white People inhabiting the Provinces of New 


Enzland, Connecticut, and Rhode 1/land, than in 
all the other Provinces together ; and yet thoſe 
Countries have no Produtt tor Export, but Horſes, 
Cattle, and Timber, befides a few Furs and Deer 


Skins, which they purchaſe of the Natives; fo 


that in order to provide many Neceſſaries for 
themſelves, as well as to make Returns for the 
large Quantity of Woollens, Linens, and other 
valuable Goods from 2Brirain, which they annually 
conſume, they are obliged to manufacture many 
Things; ſuch as Clap-boards, Hoops, Shingles, 
framed Timber for Building, which they ſend to 
the Sugar Iands in the Weſt Indies, in Exchange 
for Sugar, Rum, and Molaſſes; but their Returns 


to Britain chiefly conſiſt in building great Num- 


bers of Ships of all Sizes, which they ſend to 
Portugal, Spain, and Traly loaded with Fiſh, and 
from thence get a Freight to Brirain, where they 
diſpoſe of their Shiping to a good Account, by 
which Means they are enabled to pay for the 
Goods they receive from thence. Thus the Courſe 
of their Trade being involved with a double and 
trible Exchange, young through various Markets 
before the improved Value comes to center in 


Great Britain; and having no Bullion of their 


own Growth, they are forced to ſabſtitute a need- 
tal Proportion of a nominal Paper Currency in the 
lace of Caſh, which ſerves for a Medium to circu- 
lite the Bulk of their Commerce, that otherwiſe 
would ſtagnate, and become leſs profitable to 
them ; wherefore a competent Share of ſuch a 
Currency amongſt theſe People ſeems to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and eſpecially if the Quantity to 
be made current at any one Time is to be reſtrain'd 
to a certain limited Sum; becauſe there will then 
be no riſque of its falling confiderably in Value, or 
otherwiſe doing any manner of Prejudice to the 
Merchanr, 
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Merchant, but on the contrary ;-for Experience de- 
monſtrates, that it quickens all manner of Trade in, 
theſe Countries, by diſpatching Buſineſs in lels 
than half the Time it would otherwiſe require, 
and effectually prevents Monopolies. 

The next mow yr: mare Provinces of New York, 
New Fer/cy, and Penſylvania, being ſomethin 
oy wh of goil, and og than thoſe to he 
Northward, they have much the fame Product in 
every thing but Fiſh ; in place of which they raiſe 
very large Quantities of Wheat, and all Sort of 
Grain, which .they manufacture into Flower and 
Bread, and ſend it in their own Shiping to all 
Parts of the Weſt Indies, from whence they bring 
ſuch Neceſlaries as they want from thence, and re- 
turn the Overplus in Bills of Exchange or Cath to 
Britain ; but they likewiſe haviag no Product of 
their own, wherewithal to make immediate Ke- 
turns for the large . of Britiſh Goods they 
annually conſume, are under the Neceſſity of ſub- 
ſtituting a needful Proportion of Paper Carvency 
to give Diſpatch to their Affairs, = 75 amongit 
them has this further Advantage, that it obliges all 
Ships coming from any Part to their Market, to buy 
up their Grain, or manufactured Proviſions, in 
order to load with Country Produce, becauſe they 
cannot convert the Paper, which they receive in the 
Market for Caſh, to ſuch Advantage any other way; 
ſo that all Kinds of Gold and Silver there, becomes 
a mere Commodity, like other Merchandize, for 
Returns to Hritain, and is rarely or never wanted 
as a Medium in the Courſe of Dealing. Neverthe- 
leſs great Care onght to be taken, that none of 
theſe Provinces be permitted to ſtrike above a cer- 
tain determin'd Sum of Paper Money, which, as 1t 
gradually ſinks, may be renewed, but never in- 
creaſed on any Pretence whatever; and it is 
thought, that the moſt juſt Regulation of thar 


Matter, 
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Matter, would be to make the Quantity of ſuch 
Paper Money in each Province, bear a Proportion 


to the groſs Bulk and Value of its European Trade 


or Imports from Great Britain. 

As to the Provinces of Virginia and Maryland, 
wiuch are, or ought to be wholly employ'd in 
planting Tobacco, that can be carried no where 
but to eat Hritain directly, they have not the 
leaſt Oecaſion for Paper Money, which amongſt 
them would be very hurtful to the cog. Mer- 
chant, who neither wants nor defires any other Re- 
turn for his Goods than Tobacco; and it would be 
highly unreaſonable, that the Tobacco Planter 


mould have it in his Power to apply the Growth 
of his Plantation to other Utes, while he paid his 


Britiſh Creditor only with Paper, which ought no 
where to be allow'd, excepting in thoſe Countries 
that do not produce any Commodities for the Bri- 


%% Market, and where a Multiplication of Ex- 


chlanges are to be made in different Places, before 
any Returns can be made to Britain. 


Ihe Province of Carcliya ſeems to be in the 


ſame Situation with the Tobacco Colonies, be- 
cauſe of its large Product in Rice, Pitch, Tar, 


Roſin, and Indian Trade; all which are valuable 


and proper Returns directly to Britain; but it 
having 


waich they have unwarily ſtruck in Paper Money 
trom "Time to Time, that it is the Opinion of the 
Judicious, they cannot poſſibly get clear of the In- 


cumbrance any other Way, than by calling in their 
od Bills to be exchanged for new ones, iſſued on 


fuch a Foundation, as that the Whole may be ſunk 
in 2 certain Number of Years, after which they 
bought not to be permitted to go into any more Pro- 


jects of that Nature, 


It 


aboured for a conſiderable Time under a 
carele(s and bad Oeconomy, the publick Credit 


there is ſo much invalved, by the exceſſive Sums 
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It may be taken for granted, that every intelli- 
gent Merchant in Grear Britain, who chules to 
trade to any of the Colonies in America, 15 well 
apprized before-hand of the Nature of that Trade, 
and of the Value of the Goods which he expects in 
return of his European Effects; and as there is 
little or no Credit given in thoſe Colonies where 
there is no Product for an immediate Return to 
Britain, the only Thing to be deſired, is a ready 
Market and Diſpatch, which in ſome of thele 
Countries cannot be had without a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of ſome Sort of Medium to promote an Ex- 
change of Things, and make 'Irade circulate : 
The Clamour therefore that is made for ſuppreſ- 
fing altogether the Paper Currency every where in 
America, has no juſt Foundation, fince ſuch a Pro- 
hibition would greatly hurt all manner of Trade 
there, and oppreſs the Generality of the People, 
without ſerving any Turn, but the partial Views 
of a very few rich Men, who aim æt engroſſing the 
Market there to themſelves, and grinding the Face 
of the Poor, which muſt always be the Cate in 
Trade, where the Generality are ſhut out from 
Dealing, for want of Money to circulate Buſine ſs, or 
ſomething that equally an{wers the ſame End. 
But on the other hand, the Abuſes which have 
been committed through Ignorance or Deſign, in 
molt of the Colonies where Paper Money has been 
uſed, ought to be look'd into, and rectified for the 
future, that it may be no longer in their Power to 
ſtrike more than what is barely neceſſary to circu- 
late the Trade of the Province where it is made 
current, otherwiſe it muſt infallibly loſe its nomi- 
nal Value, as we ſee it has done, both in New 
2 and Carolina, to the great Diſcredit and 
Loſs of their provincial Trade, which, from the 


Nature of the Thing, muſt always affect the In- 
tereſt of thoſe who deal with them, whether in 
Euroſe 
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Europe or America ; for on which ever Side a 
real Loſs happens among trading People, if we 
ſuppoſe it to continue for any Time, it will affect 
both, and at length deſtroy that Commerce; 
where fore it is a judicious Regulation, and not a 
total Suppreſſion of Paper Money, which at this 
time is wanted in ſome of the Hritiſh Plantations, 
and which would be of real Service to the Intereſt 
and Trade of Great Britain, by promoting In- 
duſtry, and giving Diſpatch to all manner of Bu- 
ſineſs carried on between her Britiſh and American 
Subjects. * 

But in order to demonſtrate the abſolute Necefſi- 

ty there is in the aboye-mention'd Colonies for a 
ae Proportion of ſome Sort of Medium or Cur- 
rency to tranſact Buſineſs with the Inhabitants, let 
us particularly conſider their Manner of Dealing. 
he mercantile People are of two Sorts, viz. 
the Store-keepers or Importers directly from Eu- 
70 60 who are wholeſale Dealers, and commonly 
advance zo per Cent. on the prime Coſt of their 
Goods, which for the moſt Part they ſell to the 
others, who are called Shop-keepers or Retailers, 
who again advance 25 per Cent. on what they pay 
at the Store, where any Trifle, or {mall Patce] 1s 
not to be purchaſed ; ſo that whatever is wanted 
of that Kind muſt be bought of the Shop-keeper at 
the long Price. 

The wholeſale Dealer and Store-keeper has it 
prone in view to purchaſe Jarge Quantities of 
Country Produce to load his Ship, and ſend her 
to the Weſt-Indies, where he diſpoſes of his Cargo 
for Bills of Exchange, and SHauiſh Gold or Silver. 
Again, the Planter, or Farmer, wants to make 
Sale of his whole Crop manufactured into Bread 
and Flower; and after providing himſelf with ſuch 
Neceſſaries as he has Occafion for, propoſes to con- 
vert the Overplus into Money, or good Security 

bearing 
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bearing Intereſt. But from the groſs Bulk am 
Condition of the reſpective Commodities, neither 
of theſe Dealers can be ſerved, and much leſs can 
the Shop-keeper carry on his Buſineſs, unlets there 
be lope Sort of Medium or Currency in the Coun- 
try, to anſwer the Uſes of Money, which renders nu 
Proportion of Paper Currency abſolutely neceſſary, 
as will more evidently appear from ihe following 
remarkable Inſtance. 
Ihe Jaborious, and moſt induſtrious Inhabitants 
of the ſmall Province of Per/plunnia, whole vo- 
Iuntary, but elegant Improvements in to ſhort 4 
Time, without any manner of Aſhſtance from the 
Publick, has no „Leue a or Example; had fic- 
celsfully carried on all their Affairs without the 
Uſe of Paper Money, until the Year 1722, when, 
by the late Increaſe of their Shiping and foreign 
Trade, the City of Philadelphia labour'd under 
great Diſcouragement for want of a Currency; in- 
ſomuch, that above two hundred Houſes ſtood 
empty, and many of the Jabouring, but puorer 
Sort of Inhabitants, were daily leavirg the Place; 
and tranſporting themſelves and Families elſe- 
where; the Shop-keepers had no Money to go to 
Market, and the Farmer, or Planter's Crop was 
then reduced to the loweſt Value; ſo that all the 
European Goods imported, as well as the Bread 
and Flower, or Country Produce, were bought up 
and engroſſed at a low Price, by a Cabal of only 
tour or five rich Men, who retaii'd them again on 
Credit at what Rate they pleaſed, taking Advantage 
of the People's Neceſſuies and Circumſtances ; by 
which Means they ſoon. got the whole Country into 
their Debt, exacting Bonds of every Body at 8 per 
Cent: which was then the legal Intereſt. 

This made ſuch an univerſal Clamour all over 
the Province, that when the Aſſembly met, the 
latter End of the {ame Year, they haſtened to pre- 

| pare 
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pare a Bill for eſtabliſhing a Paper Currency; but 
inttead of following the ſame Method which had 
been hitherto ufed in the neighbouring Colonies, 
by taxing the People, in order to raife an annual 
Fund tor ſinking the Paper, they invented a much 
more commodious and expedient Way; for firſt 
they judictoufly conſidered, what was the Sum that 
would be barely neceflary to circulate their Trade, 
which they computed to be 45, 0 J. current Money 
of America, or Proclamation Value; then they 
ere ed a publick Office, which was to he govern'd 
by tour Perſons, called the Commiſſioners of the 
Loan-Office ; and when the Paper Bills of diffe- 
rent, but very ſmall Denominations, the largeſt 
not exceeding twenty Shillings, were finiſh'd, and 
brought into the Office, theſe Commiſſioners were 
impower'd to lend out the whole Sum, but not 
above two hundred Pounds, nor under twenty, to 
any one Perſon, and that on Land Security in Fee 
Simple, of double the Value of the Sum lent, to- 
2ether with Bond and Judgment on the Borrower's 
whole perſonal Eſtate, condition'd, that the twelfth 
Part of the Sum ſo lent ſhould be annually paid 
into that Office, together with 5 per Cent. Intereſt 
ot what remain'd, until the whole was repaid. A 
Committee of the Aſſembly was appointed to in- 
ſpect the Loan-Office Accounts every iix Weeks, 
and once a Year in their Preſence to ſee that one 
tweltth Part of the Paper Bills fo ſtruck were actu- 
ally burnt and deſtroy' d; ſo that in twelve Years 
the Whole might be effectually extinguiſhed; and 
it was found that the 5 per Cent. per Aunum gain'd 
by the Province, would be ſufficient to defray the 
Expence of Government, withour laying any Tax 
on the People. | 

It is inconceivable to think what a prodigious 
good Effect immediately enſued on all the Affairs 


of that Province; the Shiping from the Weſt or 


England 
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England, Scotland, and Jrelaud, which juſt be- 


fore uſed to be detain'd five, fix, and ſometimes 
nine Months in the Country, before they could get 
in the Debts due to them and load, were now 
diſpatch'd in a Month or fix Weeks at fartheſt. 
The poor middling People who had any Lands or 
Raoul to pledge, borrow d from the Loan-Office, 
and paid off their uſurious Creditors; and to 
render them more eaſy for the future, as well as to 
bring Things nearer to a Par, lawful Intereſt was 
at this Time reduced from eight to fix per Cent. 
by which means the Town was ſoon filled with 
People, and Buſineſs all over the Province in- 
creaſed at a great rate : The few rich Men, who 
had before this given over all Trade, except that 
of Uſury, and Sharping on the Neceſſities of the 
Poor, wi, now their Coffers filled with Paper 
Bills inſtead of Gold, and Bonds bearing extrava- 
zant Intereſt, were obliged to build Ships, and 
— out _ into Trade, in order to convert 
their Paper Riches into ſolid Wealth; and for 
{ome Years, while that Province continued to have 
only a moderate Sum in Paper Money on foot, it 
kept an Equality with Spaniſh Silver and Gold, 
or did not fall above five per Cent. for as Lands 
there generally riſe in their Value, and are in con- 
tinual Demand, the Security was unqueſtionably 
as good, if not better, than any that is given in 
Europe for Paper; and this moſt uſeful Scheme 
was not attended with any other ungrateful Con- 
ſequence, but the Removal of a Governor, who, 
contrary to the Sentiments and private Intereſt of a 
few rich Men in that Place, had paſſed it into a 
Law, for the genera] Benefit of the Country, which 
wry | im the Love and Eſteem for the 
whole People. An Example, which it is preſumed 
will verity all that has been above advanced in fa- 
vour of a well-regulated Paper Currency in ſome 
of the B7riti/ Colonies in America. 1 
N M E 
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WAR with SPAIN, 


HE late, tho' long wiſh'd for, Decla- 


ration of War againſt Spain, has in- 
FA fuſed ſuch an univerſal Satisfaction into 
Ap the People's Minds, throughout all 
Parts of the Kingdom; that they ſeem 
uite to have forgot their former Complaints of 
L ba Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, and are 
every where diſpoſed, with uncommon Zea), to 
bear chearfully whatever appears to be neceſſary 
for effactually obtaining a juſt Reparation of the 
Injuries we have recety'd from the Spaniards, 
and for abſolutely ſecuring, for the future, the 
Freedom of the Hritiſß Nation, in the Seas of 
Anmerica ; without which, our Plantations abroad 
can no longer ſubſiſt; and it is evident to every 
Dealer, that both our Manufactures and Trade at 
home, are greatly encouraged and ſupported by 
the Aid we continually receive from that * 2 
Thus inflamed by a. generous and * Spirit, 
it is not eaſy to expreſs the Joy which appeared in 
every Countenance on the Publication of that una- 
nimous and glorious Reſolution of _ of 
la- 
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Parliament; -Humbly beſeeching his Majeſty, 
© never to admit of any Treaty of Peace with the 
© Crown of Hain, unleſs the Acknowledgment of 
% our natural and indubitable Right to navigate 
« in the American Seas, to and from any Part of 
% his Majeſty's Dominions, without being ſeized, 
& ſearched, or ſtopped under any Pretence what- 
« ſoe ver, ſhall have been firſt obtain'd as a Preli- 
« minary thereto.” | | 

As this ACt of the repreſentative Body of the 
Britiſh Nation, ſeems perfectly to correſpond 
with the Hearts and Minds of the whole People: it 
affords a moſt happy Opportunity to extinguiſh all 
manner of Diviſions amongſt them, and to root out 
the very Seeds of Faction and Diſcontent, ſince it 
leaves room for no Sort of Demand, or Expecta- 
tion; but that we are, on no Conſideration what- 
ever, to put up the Sword, until a Security be 
obtained and effectually guarded, which every one 
knows, and muſt confels, is abſolutely and eſſentially 
neceſſary to the very Being of the 2ririfh State. 

To talk therefore of the Intrigues of France, and 
the Ability which that great Nation can be ſup- 
poſed to be in, to diſturb and annoy us with their 
pretended Invaſions, and what not, can be to no 
manner of Purpoſe, but to alarm weak Minds, aud 
enfeeble that erh which in all Caſes ot 
Extremity, muſt be underſtood to be the Bulwark 
and Safeguard of Hritain. A Defence, that we 
may truly rely on, becauſe it will always ſtrengthen 
as the publick Danger encreaſes ; and can receive 
no Hurt, but from the obſtinate Purſuit of partial 
and weak Councils, in Oppoſition to the unlverfal 
Senſe and Feeling .of a generous and free People. 
A People, who through the whole Cyqurte of 
way from the earlieſt Times, have been fa— 
mous for their Regard to the equal Rights of Man- 


kind in Community, and for their Abhorrence c 
every thing, that has the leaſt Tendency to 'I'1- 
Yi) 
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ranny and Oppreſſion; who voluntarily may be 
led into any Meaſures, that evidently tend to the 
Proſperity and Safety of the Coinmon-wealth ; but 
who will run any Lengths, and riſque all that 1s 
dear to them, rather than tamely ſubmit to be 
drove into 2 which they generally under 
ſtand to be a Reflection upon the Honour, as well 
as of fatal Conſequence to the true Intereſt and 
Preſervation of the State. | 
What elſe but this amiable 3 Spirit, dif- 
fuſed amongſt the Body of the People, could have 
wrought ſuch a Change in their Minds and Diſpo- 
ſitions, as has happen'd within theſe laſt fix 
Months? So that from a Diviſion in the Repre- 
{entative, which was carried only by the ſmall Ma- 
jority of 28 Votes, out of near 500, follow'd by an 
immediate Seceſſion of the Minority from Buſineſs, 
we now fee the very ſame Perſons unanimous in 


their Opinions and publick Reſolutions, for the 


Honour of the Pritiſ Crown, and for purſuing 
thole Meaſures, which are adjudged to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve the Freedom of our 
Commerce and Navigation. 

This is ſuch an agreeable and pleafing Event in 
the Eyes of all thoſe who truly have the Honour 
and Intereſt of their- Country at Heart, that it 
ſoftens the Paſſions, and is capable of charming 
even the ſoureſt Tempers into Harmony. Happy 
indeed for this Nation, if it has but the Influence 
to direct our Councils into ſuch Channels, as will 
preſerve and ſtrengthen an Unanimity, ſo fortu- 
nately begun, to the Aſtoniſhment and Confuſion 
of all the open and ſecret Enemies of our preſent 
happy Eſtabliſhment, whether foreign or do- 
nes 2Y | 
With an honeſt Intent therefore to promote ſo 
glorious an Harmony, and to divert People's 
Minds from the Recollection or Remembrance of 
palt Animoſities aud * Complaints, we _ 

ere 
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here proceed to Jay betore the Publick the true 
State of the preſent Controverſy between Great 
Britain and Hein; and to point out ſome of the 
Advantages, witch it is to be hoped both Nations 
will acquire, by ſome happy Conſequences, which 
may very poſſibly attend the [flue of the preſent War. 
Every European Nation, who' have hitherto 
ſent Colonies abroad, and ſettled them on any 
lilanas,. or other Lands in Amerita, has always 
uſed the Precaution to prohibit, by Law, all Fo- 
reigners from trading with ſuch Settlements, on 
the Penalty of confiſcating the Ships and Effects on 
board, of al} ſuch Foreigners as ſhall be found 
carrying on an illicite Trade; which Regulation 
always ſuppoles, that the Mother Country in Zu. 
rope is careful to ſupply their Subjects in America 
with ſuch Cloathing, Provifions, and other Necel- 
ſaries, as their Situation and Circumſtances abſo— 
lutely require. Nevertheleſs, it is notoriouſly 
known, that the Kingdom of O Spain neither is, 
nor can put itſelf in a Condition to ſupply with 
Neceflaries the immenſe Dominions it claims a 
Right to, and actually poſſeſſes in America; ſo 
that it having been all along 1mpracticable for 
Hain to accommodate ſo large a Number of Peo- 
ple in Anerice, without the Help of other trading 
Nations, whoſe Colonies in that Neighbourhood 
I:kewite increafing, yielded continual] Opportuni— 
tres of a clandeſtine Correfpondence in Trade with 
the Subjects of New Spain, whole Wants and 
Neceſſities greatly encouraged the ſame ; it there- 
tore, in the Nature of Things, became impoſlible 
totally to prevent ſuch an illicite Trade, of which 
it is gramed, the Z92l// probably had a very 
conſiderable Share; yet under the {ame Riſques 
and Diſadvantages with their trading Neighbours 
of France and Holland, who in like Manner have 
always carried on the fame contraband Trade with 
Xe-ww $41, in Exchange tor their Bullion, which 
Q at 
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at this Moment is the current Coin all over Aus- 
rica; and without which, all manner of Traitick 
in thoſe Parts muſt inevitably ſtagnate and ceaſe. 

This having been the true State of the Cale in 
America for above a Century, and yet no open 
Breach having happen'd on that Account, till now, 
between Great Britain and Hain; but, on the 
contrary, many particular Privileges of an open 
and. allow'd Commerce in the Jeſt Huis, have 
mutually been ſettled by ſolemn "Treaties between 
the two Crowns; it may be expected here, that 
we {hould make ſome Attempt to | ks at the 
Reaſons of fo ludden a Turn as has happen'd of 
late in the Conduct of the Span Government, 
whole natural Intereſt moſt certainly it 1s, to be 
always in Friendſhip with 2r:ta7n, preferable to 
any other Nation in the World, Burt as this would 
lead us, perhaps, to an ungrateful Enquiry into 
ſome Parts of the Sourh-Sea Company's Conduct, 
and likewiſe ſuggeſt many Sulpiciens of lome hid- 
den Schemes, and political Intrigues of our preſent 
pacifick Neighbours and Allies, the French, we 
chuſe to avoid it, and ſo proceed to reaſon only 
on the preſent Event of a War's being actually de- 
clared between the two Nations; and on what ara 
molt likely to be the They ew of it, with re- 
ſpect to the Intereſt of both Kingdoms. 

The chief End, and only juſtifiable Deſign of 
declaring War againſt a aoiabbouries Nation, 1s to 
obtain a reaſonable Satisfaction for Injuries that 
have actually been received; and to ſecure our- 
ſelves, in Time to come, in the quiet Poſſeſſion of 
thoſe natural Rights and Enjoyments, to which we 
have an unqueſtionable Title, by an uninterrupted 
Cuſtom, = the Law of Nations ; and e 
which, perhaps, we cannot poſlibly uſe that Free- 
dom of Commerce among our own People, which 
is the common Right of Mankind. | 

But when ſuch a War inavoidably happens be- 
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tween two independant Kingdoms, whoſe Situa- 
tion and particular Intereſts in Commerce, and 
other Circumſtances naturally lead them always to 
be Friends, it ought to be carried on with ſuch Vi- 
gour on the injured Side, as to have the View of 
putting it out of the other's Power, for the future, 
co make a Breach of the like Nature, ſo evidently 
rending to the Prejudice of both. This being the 
only feazable Means of effectually preventing, in 
Time to come, the ill Conſequences of all ſuch 
Intrigues and political Artifices, as may be con- 
trived by other Powers, who are our Rivals in 
Trade, again to renew the Breach between the two 
Kingdoms, whoſe Intereſts naturally lead them to 
be eternal Friends. 

If then we may be allow'd to view the preſent 
War with $477 in this Light, it will follow, that 
in order hereafter to ſecure a Jaſting and perpetual 
Peace with that Crown, 1t will be e ne- 
ceſſary for Britain to make an entire Conqueſt of 
{ome convenient Iſland and Port in the We/t-ITylics, 
which may ſerve as a Key to the Navigation of 
thoſe Seas, and a ſecure Protection to the exten- 
{ive and important Trade ſhe is obliged to carry 
On in thoſe Parts. And that ſuch a CHONER be- 
ing once made, it is to be fortified in the ſtrongeſt 
Manner, and never to be parted with on any Con- 
ſideration whatever ; but carefully nouriſhed, and 
conſidered as an eflential Part of the 2; iriſh State, 
on which her whole Trade will depend: And 
ſuppoſing, tor Example, that the Iſland of Cuba 
was pitch'd on for this the! 1 let us examine 
what, in all Probability, would be the Confequence 
to the Intereſts of both the K ingdoms now at War. 

It is proper here to EP, that the Ifland of 
Cuba contains a Tract of Land very little leſs than 
England, capable of great Improvements ; becaule, 
ever ſince the Conquelt of the two great Empires 
of Peruand Alexico, the Spauiards have entirely 

neglected 
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neglected their Iſland Settlements, uſing them only 
as Sea Ports, to relieve and protect the Galleons, 
as they return to Europe with the Treaſure that is 
, = brought from the Continent ; and 1s fo 
happily fituated in the Center of the Gulph ot 
Mexico, oppoſite to the Mouth of Horida, through 
which all heavy Ships of Burthen mult paſs in 
their Way to Europe, and no otherways ; that in 
ſhort, it is an abſolute Key to that Navigation, and 
as it happens to be furniſhed with an excellent 
Haven, and moſt commodious Port, call'd the He- 
vannah, which is extremely well fortified by Na- 
ture, and capable of containing a whole Fleet of 
the largeſt Ships, ſecure from bad Weather, as 
well as from an Enemy; it is of all others by far 
the molt valuable Place, that any Nation who 1s 
under the Neceſſity of trading to thoſe Seas can be 
poſſels'd of; becauſe it not only protects their 
own, but eaſily commands the Navigation of all 
other trading Nations, who mult neceſſarily pals 
that Way, in their return Home. 

Now B71irain being poſſeſs'd of this Iflind of 
Cuba, as is here ſuppoſed, and conlequently ut 
that impregnable and important Haven, call'd rhe 
Hivannal, ſhe muſt, in the firlt Place, become 
wle Miſtreſs of the Sugar Trade in the -A- 
dizs ; which no Way interferes with the Affairs of 
iu. | 

Aly, Britain, by that Conqueſt, would efetn- 
ally ſecure her own Navigation, and, in GCile of a 
Rupture with any other Earoean Nation, having 
poſſeſſions in the e- Indics, Ile mult alſo in- 
tallibly command theirs. | 

zdly, On Suppoſition, that in ſuch a Cafe, $7474 
3 delire (as in all Probability ſhe muſt) to 
caltivate a ſtrong and perpetual Friendſhip wich 
2/itain, in order to protect her Subjects in Aus- 
ea, from Inſults, and her Treature from the Ra- 
Ine or Stealth of other Nations; how ſecure ly 
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might ſhe proceed in all her Affairs, without the 
leaſt Apprehenſion of being moleſted or interrup- 
ted? Nay, even ſhe might, if ſhe thought fit, 
command her Riches to be brought home in 2ri- 
ih Bottoms, at her own Price, and with Convoy, 
or in what Manner ſhe pleaſed to direct; fo that 
no Embezlement could happen, but through the 
Detault of her own Officers and Servants. | 
q4thly, In ſuch Circumſtances it would evidently 
be the political Intereſt of 2riz27n, to ſtipulate 
with the Crown of Hain, That the Bririfh Sub- 
jects, in the Meſt- Indies, ſhould not be permitted 
to open any Mines of Gold or Silver, or otherways 
interfere in thoſe particular Branches of M eſt- India 


Product, which are now ufually brought from the 


FJaniſb Settlements. 

;5thly, As from the natural Product and Trade 
of Britain, ſhe is able to furniſh the Spaniſh Neft 
Indies with Negroes, and all Kind ot dry Goods, 
Proviſions, or other Commodities, they have now 
any Demand for, at a much cheaper Rate than 
they can be purchas'd elſewhere ; it would be an 
ealy Matter tor thote two Nations, thus united in 
intereſts together, ſo to ſettle the Prices and Rules of 
the Market every where, as would give mutual Be- 
nefir, and great Contentment to their reſpective 
Subjects, independent of all others. 

othly, It having been the political Conduct of 
Hain, for theſe 150 Years, to diſcourage their 
liland Settlements every where in America, which 
at this Time are but awkwardly maintain'd, at 4 
very great Expence to that Crown, without any 
Manner of Profit coming m trom them, fuch « 
Scheme as is here propoſed, would admit of many 
Improvements which might afterwards be agreed 
on between the two Crowns, to the immenſe Profit 
and Advantage of both Nations; for in ſuch a Si- 
tuation of Things, by which an indiſſoluble Union 
would for ever be eſtabliſ.'d betu een the two 

States 
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States; it would always be the political Intereſt of 
Britain, to encreaſe and ſecure the Dominions of 
Spain in Burope, as well as the Indies. That by 
the Strength of her Alliance, Zrirarn might always 
be in a Condition to cope with any other foreign 
Power, that ſhould attempt to invade or diſturb 
the Quiet of her Government ; and as every in- 
telligent Perſon muſt know, that Spain has not 
at this Time ſo much as the Proſpect of ever being 
in a Condition to make a tolerable Figure in the 
European Trade, ſo that her Circumſtances abſo- 
lately require the Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance of 
{ome conſiderable Maritime Power, to make a ſuit- 
able Proviſion for maintaining and ſupporting her 
valuable Dominions in America : The 1 
plain, that Hritain alone is the State by whoſe 
continual Friendſhip and Alliance the Crown of 
Spain may reaſonably propoſe to hold the firſt 
Rank amongſt the European Kingdoms, and to 
bid Defiance to all future Attempts, that could be 
tormed againſt her juſt Intereſts every where. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that if theſe 
Things had been practicable, ſome Attempt or 
other of this Nature would probably have been 
made during the late War, in the Reign of 
Queen Auue, while Charles the zd, the preſent 
F'mperor, was, by the Arms of Bretaiy, made ti- 
tular King of Spain; and conſequently lay under 
the higheſt Obligations, both of Intereſt and Gra- 
titude, to favour ſuch a Deſign; to which it may 
be anſwer'd, that although ſome ſuch Scheme 
might very probably have been under Conſidera- 
tion at that Time, yet it is well known, that 57 
ain was fo fetter'd by ſome of her moſt powerful 
Allies, in the Conduct of the War, that it was in 
vain for her to expect they would ever conſent to 
ner making any Conquelt in the Veſ-Indies, which 
Had a Tendency to interfere with their particular 
Intere'ts in Trade. But now when ſhe happens to 
be 
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be ſolely engaged in a vigorous and moſt juſt War 
with the Crown of Hain, and no Way tied up 
by any Alliance whatever, from ſucceſsfully purſu- 
ing her own Intereſt, it is impoſſible to expect a 
more favourable Opportunity of effectually ſecuring 
the Freedom of Commerce and Navigation in the 
Meſt- Indies to her Subjects for all Futurity, which, 
by the above Reſolution, ſeems to be the unanimous 
Senſe of the whole Legiſlature in Parliament. 
But to view this Matter in another Light, and 
on Suppoſition that $pain happens to be 1adiſcrete- 
ly adviſed to join with Hand on this Occafion, in 
order to attack Britain with all the Force theſe 
two rich and powerful Nations can poſſibly bring 
together; let us enquire what, in all Probabulity, 
would be the Conſequences of ſuch a War. 

It cannot be denied, but that by the Vigilance 
and Care of the Bri7;/fþ Government, we have at 
this Time the moſt numerous and powerſul Navy 
on Foot, that ever was known in the lilnd, which 
may ſtill be augmented at Pleaſure, ſo that the 
Enemy mult expect, our firſt Care will be to de- 
ſtroy all their Ships of War, wherever they can be 
met with, and by that Means wholly diſable them 
. from ſending any conſiderable Embarkations or Re. 
inforcements to their Settlements in Ancriicy, 
which will be the principal Seat ct the War. 

2dly, When we have pouile!y'd ourlelves of tle 
L{land of Cuba, and the pn {ſhould itill remain 
obſtinate and reſolute to riſque all their Intereſt in 
the Iudies, rather than accept of what we Ila! 
judge to be reaſonable "Terms, we ſhall find ny 
great Difficulty in raiſing a Rebellion, both in tle 
Kingdom of Peru and Aexico, by letting that nu 
merous Body of People at Liberty from the into 
lerable Oppreſſions they ſuffer under the $21/) 
| Yoke ; in which Caſe it may perhaps be too late 20 
make up Matters with them on fach advantageo1s 
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Conditions for Spain, as before ſach an Event 
might eafily. have been done, 

zaly, However impracticable this may appear 
to thote who have not taken true Pains tv enquire 
into the preſent State of America, yet others who 
know, and can make it appear, that the Bririfh 
Settlements on that Continent, can, in a very ſhort 
Time, furniſh at leaſt 2000 Sail of we 74, and 50, 
or, if needfu}, 100,000 Men, capable being very 
{von diſciplin'd into a Body of as good and uſeful 
'Troops, 15 that Service, as any in the World, will 
make no Heſitation to venture themſelves, and all 
that's dear to them, on the great Probability, nay, 
even Certainty, of executing this Scheme with 
Succels. 

q4thly, Since then it is evident that Britain can 
command a ſufficient Land-Force abroad, with con- 
venient Shipping to tranſport them any where in 
America, Thilo protected by a powerful Fleet at 
Sea, what has ſhe to fear in the mean Time at 
home? where but the leaſt Attempt to invade this 
Iſland would have no other Effect, than to ſpirit 
up and unite the People as one Man, to deſtroy any 
Number of Foreigners that yon can ſuppoſe to be 
landed with Intent to enflave them; beſides, the 
Impractibility of Handing any conſiderable Number 
ot Land-Forces here, Shike we reign Miſtreſs of 
the Sea, is notorious, and therefore any fuch Sup- 
poſition may be treated as idle and frivolous, 

zthly, As Money is every where known to be 
the Sinews of War; and that neither France nor 
Spain can draw a ſufficient Quantity of it to carry 
on their Arms, from any other Fountain but the 
Saniſh Niſt- Iudies, how can they poſſibly expect 
to be ſupply'd, when, in all human Probability, it 
will not be in their Power to bring home one Piece 
of Eight from thence, during the whole Courſe of 
this War? Whereas the Enelith both from Conquetts 
in America, and a continual Trathck, protected 
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by their Ships of War, will doubtleſs low with 
1 of that neceſſary Commodity. 

A long Experience — at laſt taught Mankind, 
that the only ſure Way for any State to add to its 
Strength and Power, is the Encouragement and 
Protection of Trade; by which Means only, as is 
daily to be obſerved, the European Nations, in 
Proportion to their Induſtry, inlenſibly draw the 
Wealth of the Ve- Indies home, to be divided a- 
mongſt them: And being they cannot, from any 
other Fountain, find wherewithal to ſupport a great 
or ambitious Deſign, it will be of the utmoſt Con- 
ſequence, that a proper Care be taken, not to have 
that Treaſure partially monopolized, and anequal- 
ly diſtributed ; at leaſt, that too great a Share may 
not fall into the Hands of ſuch as are continually 
N all their Art to divide and oppre ſs the ir 
=" urs. | 

e readily acknowledge, that to a trading Peo- 
ple, deſirous of nothing ſo much as rational Liber- 
17 and that natural Freedom which is undoubtedly 
the Birth-right of Mankind, Peace is molt certainly 
a much more eligible Situation than War; and in 
the Caſe before us, it is but too notorious to all 
the World, what unaccountable Conceſſions Br i- 
tain very humbly condeſcended to make, rather 
than break with their old Friend, and natural Ally, 
the Crown of Spain; ſo that it can never be juſtly 
ſaid, that the preſent War was of our ſeeking ; but 
on the contrary, it ſeems to have been forc'd upon 
us by the wiſe Hand of Prividence. How happy 
therefore would it be to ourlelves? how fortunate 
to others? and how glorious to the /Era of his Ma- 
jeſty's happy Reign, that Britain ſhould now gralp 
at the Opportunity of procuring to herſelf the mo! 
effeftual Means that ever could be found, to aſcer- 
tain a laſting Security tor the Trade of her own 
Dominions, and thereby have it in her Power 

once 
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once more to ſettle the Ballance of Europe on the 
molt equitable and ſure Foundation. , 

It is at preſent the Hope of every wiſe and good 
Man in Hritaiu, that we are no longer to be deceiy'd 
or miſled by the weak empty Projects of pacifick Ne- 
goclations, or with the little mean Attempts of plun- 
dering this or that Place abroad, only to trighten our 
Enemies into a temporary lame Peace, which can on- 
ly ſerve to give them ſufficient Time to ſtrengthen 
themſelves by Sea, and put it out of our Power here- 
alter to do ourſelves Juſtice ; for ſuch a Conduct 
would, in all Probability, not only bring a laſting Re- 
proach on the 27ririfh Name, but certain Deſtruction 
on the Authors of it; Events which every honeſt | 
impartial Hire heartily wifhes may never happen 
to his Country, or to any of his Fellow Subjects ; 
and ro prevent which, he cannot avoid defiring, 
with all his Soul, to fee ſome bold and weighty At- 
tempt made on this happy and long wiſh'd-for Oc- 
cuſion of reconciling all Differences amonglt us; to 
which we are confident]y perſuaded, that the above 
great and noble Reſolution of the legiſlative Body 
will highly contribute; and while we continue to 
be thus united in Opinions, as well as Intereſts, 
what can we fear? For every Thing which Spain, 
or her Allies, can poſſibly undertake with any View 
to ſtop or divert the Courſe of the Zririſh Arms, 
in ſo juſt a Cauſe, will, it is hoped, as it certainly 
ought, add treſh Vigour to our Councils, as it un- 
queſtionably will Spirits and Reſolution to the 
Body of the People ; and 1t a timely and proper 
Ule is but made of that great Strength, both of 
Men and Ships, which we have on the Continent 
of America, it is morally impoſſible we can fail 
of the defired Succeſs. 

It is however ſome little Diſadvantage to us, 
at this critical Juncture, that there are ſo few 
among our geverning People who have any di- 
ſtinct Knowledge of the Situation and Strength 
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of our Colonies in America; from which they 
might form a much truer r of the State 
of Things, than they really ſeem to have; for 
when Men only liſten to, perhaps, very contradictory 
Relations, and continue poking in the Dark on a 
Subject of ſuch Importance, wherein * ha ve o 
= an Intereſt at Stake, it is no great Wonder to 
them wavering, and inclinable to be irreſolute; 
but even in that Caſe, ſurely there are ſome intelli- 
gent Men of Character for Veracity, who may be 
rely'd on, and whole Aſſiſtance ought to be made 
uſe of to clear up Matters to the Bottom, in order to 
rub off that Fearfulneſs and Inactivity, which ſtands 
ſo much in the Way of our Proceeding with Alacrity 
and Vigour; for we are already ſo far engag'd, that 
there is not the leaſt Room tor any Kind of Retreat, 
but what muſt be attended with Ignominy and Diſ- 
grace; beſides the Danger, and almoſt Certainty, 
of introducing a-freſh an irreſiſtable Flood of Ran- 
cour and Diſcontent amongſt the People; where- 
fore, conſidering all Things, we may, on this great 
and ſolemn Occaſion, certainly hope that a dutiful 
Regard to the Honour and Dignity of the Crown, 
the Intereſt of our Country, and the juſt Eſteem of 
our Fellow Citizens; to which we may add, the 
natural and ſtrong Concern that every Man has for 
Selt-Preſervation, will moſt certainly prevail over 
all other Morives and Conſiderations, to inſpire our 
Councils with an active Reſolution to carry on the 
reſent War with Honour and Applauſe; that all 
3 Diſputes, Animoſities or Complaints, may 
for ever be buried in Oblivion, and his ſacred Ma— 
jeſty's auſpicious Reign render'd as conſpicuous for 
Concord and Unanimuty amongſt his Subjects, as it 
can be for the Glory to be acquired by his Arms. 
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